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Don’t think that building postwar business is a business-building strategy to start yours with one of 
far-away problem. It’s a close-up problem. Pillsbury’s Cake Flours. They’re precision-milled and 
For instance, now is the time to start making sure cake-tested to give both plain and fancy cakes 
women won't go back to baking their own cakes as exceptional volume, texture, and eating-quality. 
they did before the war. Give them the best possible 
quality now—keep on giving it to them—and it will 
be easy to hold their patronage. 
Good cakes start with good flour . . . and the better 


the flour, the better the cake. That’s why it’s sound 


A Pillsbury Flour for every use 


PILLSBURY MILLS, Ime., GENERAL OFFICES: MINNEAPOLIS, MINNESOTA 





THI NORTHWESTERN MILLER: Published Weekly on Wednesdays by The Miller Publishing Co., 118 South Sixth Street, Minneapolis 2, Minn., U.S. A., 10c copy; yearly rate $2 
domestic and Canada, $5 foreign. Entered as Second Class Matter at the Minneapolis Post Office. : " " e 

















































































































HIGH QUALITY 
FLOURS BRING 
RICH REWARDS 
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* DANIEL WEBSTER ... short Peter 
*GOLD COIN .......... standora Potent 
* CHALLENGER ...... stcong patent 
*PURE SILVER |... rancy Fist clear 
*GOLD COIN WHOLE WHEAT 
*GOLD COIN RYE FLOURS «.:.. 
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Baxers throughout the coun- 
try agree fully with Mr. Koch’s 
opinion that Enriched White 
Bread is the KEYSTONE for 
building a good diet and better 


national health. 


There is no doubt that enrich- 
ment has served to place bread in 
the category of a preferred food 

. a food which is making an 
outstanding contribution toward 
the improvement of the Nation’s 
dietary. 





Speed the Victory 


with War Bonds 








for Flour Enrichment: 


(Thiamine Hydrochloride} 





MERCK & CO. 
New York, N.Y. + Philadelphia, Pa. 


Manufacturing Chemists 


St. Louis, Mo. 


“Enriched White Bread is the key- 
stone for building a good diet and 
better national health. 


“The baker is destined to play a 
vital réle in the post-war period 
(bear in mind that his was a dimin- 
ishing role in the field of nutrition 
following the last war) and he must 
therefore understand the over- 
whelming significance of bread en- 
richment to the consuming public, 
to himself, and to the entire baking 
industry.” 

—CHARLES W. KOCH, President 


Associated Retail Bakers of America 
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RAHWAY, N. J. 


+ Elkton, Va. + Chicago, Il + Los Angeles, Cal. 
In Canada: MERCK & CO. Limited, Montreal and Toronto . 
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HE War Food Administra- 

tion, co-operating with the 
War and Navy Departments, has 
established the Achievement “A” 
Award to bestow on food process- 
ing plants whose production rec- 
ords merit high honor. The late President 
Roosevelt, in endorsing the Award, said: 





“Food is a decisive weapon of war. 
Victory depends as much on our ability 
to produce food as on our ability to manu- 
facture guns, planes, and ships. Our 
army of farmers and processors are 
fighting an important battle on the food 
front. Working diligently and skillfully, 
they are speeding this Nation and our 
Allies on to Victory.” 

The flag’s verdant green symbolizes agri- 
culture. The center design consisting of a 
bountiful head of wheat and a gear signifies 
full production. The true-blue “A” is em- 









blematic of outstanding achieve- 
ment. The White Star denotes an 
exceptional record for the current 
year. Each succeeding year an ad- 
ditional star is to be added for 
production that equals or surpasses 
the previous year. 

Our employees are authorized to wear the 
War Food Administration “A” award pin in 
recognition of meritorious work performed 
as an employee of this Company. Their ac- 
complishments on the production front as a 
worker in a food processing plant are thus 
recognized by the War Food Administra- 
tion, the Army, and the Navy, as a worthy 
contribution to Victory. 

The men and women of the Kansas Flour 
Mills Company, Kansas City, Missouri, were 
presented the Achievement “A” Award of 
the War Food Administration, Tuesday, 
July 3, 1945. 


KANSAS FLOUR MILLS COMPANY 


(Trade Name of Flour Mills of America, Inc.) 














KANSAS CITY, MISSOURI 


August 1, 1945 
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Bakers who are unable 
to take the time to be 
Flour Milling Capacity Pp ainstaking in these 
5000 Sacks days find that Kelly's 

Grain Storage C t : 
"1,000,000 Bushels Famous is a deter- 
mined flour—it goes 
WW right on making good 
ial WiFi bread in spite of many 


WMUWEILILY, \ j\ 
J. a bake shop bobble. 









“the WILLIAM. KELLY 
MILLING COMPANY 








HUTCHINSON. KANSAS 
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Seldom are materials subjected to the punishment and severe tests 
that they receive in war. For that reason, many items that had 
been satisfactory for every day civilian purposes had to be entirely 
redesigned and strengthened to withstand the tortures of war. 


















BE REBUILT FOR WAR ~ vy 
But it was not necessary for Chase bags to undergo any such + 
rebuilding. Chase bags have always been made with an extra 
margin of strength for your protection. And this strength was 
found sufficient to meet the rigors and tremendous strain of war- _—— 


time usages. Chase bags already had the unusual stamina required. 


That is your assurance of dependability in all the long line of 
Chase products from any of Chase’s strategically located plants. 
Manufacturing bags for 98 years has taught Chase how to give 
you that last full measure of satisfaction in quality, workmanship 
and dependability. 


COAST-TO-COAST BAG SERVICE 


Cc HAS E A AG re) BOISE BUFFALO KANSAS CITY OKLAHOMA CITY 

° DALLAS «ST. LOUIS. »—=S«MINNEAPOLIS PORTLAND, ORE. 

GOSHEN, IND, REIDSVILLE, N. C. 
GENERAL SALES OFFICES, TOLEDO = NEW YORK PHILADELPHIA HARLINGEN, TEXAS 
309 WEST JACKSON BLVD., CHICAGO 6, ILL DENVER CLEVELAND NEW ORLEANS CHAGRIN FALLS, 0. 
z See DETROIT © MILWAUKEE §—QRLANDO, FLA. HUTCHINSON, KAN. 


MEMPHIS PITTSBURGH SALT LAKE CITY WINTER HAVEN, FLA. 
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Trose NOTES UP THERE ARE 
“MESS CALL.” 


\\ 


Millions of GI’s have become very familiar with | 
‘em in the last few years. The same as they’ve 
gotten familiar with the kind of bread pro- 

duced by our military forces .... 


That’s why Mess Call is your Reconversion 
Problem, Mr. Baker. Because when those boys 
come home... and when their Mothers say, 
“Soup’s on”... what kind of bread are they 
going to prefer? ... 


Will they want the kind they’ve gotten used 
toin the Army... or are they looking 
forward to a slice of “civilian bread’? ... 


Whichever preference they show, Cannon Valley 

Spring Wheat Flours are the backbone of a 
” superb loaf of bread. Lean formula or rich C A tN th} © h VA L L E Y 
formula ... straight dough or sponge dough . 


pw spring wheat is the answer for smoother, Mi L L j he G C  @ | e 


heartier, golden-crusted loaves ... a uniformly 


better product day after day. You'll be wise 


: GENERAL OFFICES - CHAMBER OF COMMERCE - MINNEAPOLIS 
to supply yourself now with the flour that 
does the best job, either way! MILL AT CANNON FALLS, MINN. 


Well Known CANNON VALLEY Spring Wheat Flours Gg 
VANITY FAIR - TELEPHONE - MARITIME ey 
INVADER 


(HIGLUTEN) 
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Our laboratory and experienced millers 
enable us again to make the gradual 
transition to new crop flour with no dis- 


comfort whatever to you, the baker. 


In fact, Town Crier always provides you 
with the best protection possible against 
baking changes. That is one of the fore- 











most goals of our production department. 





THE MIDLAND FLOUR MILLING CO 
KANSAS CITY 
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End to Subsidy 





CRADUAL TRANSITION TO 


HIGHER PRICES EXPECTED 


Legislation Shifting Food Subsidy Payments to CCC Is Regarded 
as First Step Toward Eventual Elimination of Sub- 


sidized Prices 
By JOHN CIPPERLY 


Washington Correspondent of 
The Northwestern Miller 


shington, D. C.—The passage of 
legislation shifting the disbursement 
od subsidy payments from the 
Of of Defense Supplies, formerly 
Di se Supplies Corp., to Commod- 
ity Credit Corp. marks the first step 
program to eliminate the roll- 
subsidies over meat and butter 
and the hold-the-line subsidy for 
flo The bill approved by Congress 
rior to the House recess was 
fully endorsed by Secretary of Agri- 
‘e Clinton P. Anderson and now 
plac the operation of the food sub- 
under the supervision of Un- 


der Secretary J. B. Hutson, the author 
of present flour subsidy plan. 
transition from _ subsidized 
prices to higher retail prices for flour 
wil gradual is the opinion held 


here by milling trade interests and 
con ied in part by government of- 
ci who believe that the first sub- 
sidies to be dropped will be the roll- 
back subsidies over meat and butter. 
The flour subsidy mechanism now 
being paid by Office of Defense Sup- 
plies will probably continue with that 
office until Mr. Hutson can crystal- 
lize plans. He is thoroughly con- 
versant with the wheat-flour prob- 
lem and may move with more speed 
thar now expected in this phase of 
the bsidy. One factor which may 
ain his immediate attention is the 
fine ‘ning records of the mills, giv- 


ing rise to the question of the neces- 
sit} subsidizing flour at its pres- 


ent el. 
Bread Ceiling Factor 

Further influence which may has- 
ten action on the flour subsidy could 
be t pricing problem over bakery 
which may be in for a 
price squeeze as the business volume 
of these products is reduced through 


products, 


shoi es of essential ingredients 
sucl fats and oils and sugar. 


These observations are speculative 
in character, largely because no re- 
administration spokesman 
appears to have clearly marked out 


sponsible 


the vernment program. Reliable 
trade opinion feels that the little 
stec ormula over wage increases 
Will be slowly discarded, clearing the 
path for higher consumer prices. 
How rapidly that transition can oc- 
cur cannot be answered and probably 
the answer will be provided when 
President Truman returns from 
Eur 
Subsidy to Producers? 

The decision to open the way for 
the insfer of the payment of sub- 
Sidic from the Reconstruction 
Finance Corp.’s unit to CCC was 


brought about by the necessity of 
making subsidy payments to produc- 
ers of lambs. Under the law ODS 


was only permitted to pay subsidies 
on Strategic and critical materials. 





No Clear Policy 


Meat products were classified as such 
but livestock was not. While the 
transfer of subsidy payment author- 
ity was primarily designed to permit 
subsidy payments to producers of 
lambs, the way is now open for the 
complete transfer of flour and other 
subsidy payments to CCC, but there 
are no indications that this step is 
contemplated immediately. 

This also gives rise to the possi- 
bility that instead of paying sub- 
sidies to millers it may be decided 
to revamp the whole system and 
make the subsidy payments direct 
to the wheat producer. Such a step 
would probably be geared to indicat- 
ed wheat requirements for next year 
and also bound into the government’s 
responsibility to reflect parity to farm 
producers for two years after the 
war. However, until President Tru- 
man reveals the home front policy, 
it may be wise to consider some re- 
cently spoken opinions of Mr. Hut- 
son, who stated that wheat and cot- 
ton were our two major postwar ag- 
ricultural problems. He stated that 
he believed that an 800,000,000-bu 
wheat crop would be adequate for 
our total needs. This opinion may 
be modified for 1946, however, in face 
of the generally heavy world demand 
for cereal foods. Wheat acreage 
goals already announced for next 
year show a slight gain over this 
year. 

Despite this deviation from Mr. 
Hutson’s philosophy it is likely that 
as long as he retains his post as chief 
advisor to Mr. Anderson he will chart 
a course that will bring our economy 
around to the position he outlined 
concerning wheat, which ultimately 
might involve acreage restrictions to 
earn subsidy payments. 

The Anderson Letter 

In asking congressional approval 
of the subsidy transfer legislation 
Mr. Anderson wrote Congressman 
Spence of the House Banking and 
Currency Committee as follows: 

“I want to comment briefly on 
S. 1270. This bill authorizes a re- 
duction limitation or ceiling on food 
subsidies and a corresponding in- 
crease in the CCC limitation or ceil- 
ing. 

“It is urgent that legislation of 
this character be enacted without de- 
lay so as to enable the proposed lamb 
subsidy payments to be made directly 
to the producers. Under existing law 
while RFC has sufficient funds to 
carry out the lamb subsidy program, 


rograms 
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it does not have the authority to 
make these payments directly to pro- 
ducers. On the other hand, while 
CCC has the authority to make the 
lamb subsidy payments directly to 
producers, it does not have the funds 
under the existing applicable sub- 
sidy limitations. 

“The bill would authorize a similar 
shift in other food subsidies now paid 
to processors by RFC if subsequent 
developments indicate that such a 
shift would make for increased pro- 
duction. I want to emphasize that 
total subsidy limitation for the two 
agencies would remain unchanged.” 


Text of Bill 

The bill as approved by Congress 
reads as follows: “Be it enacted by 
the Senate and House of Representa- 
tives of the U. S. of America in Con- 
gress assembled, that the-amount of 
funds authorized to be expended by 
CCC pursuant to Section 3 of the Act 
of April 12, 1945 (Public Law 30, Sev- 
enty-ninth Congress), shall be in- 
creased by such amounts as may 
from time to time be determined by 
the Secretary of Agriculture as fol- 
lows: (1) Not to exceed with re- 
spect to livestock and livestock prod- 
ucts, $595,000,000, (2) not to exceed 
with respect to wheat and wheat 
products, $190,000,000, and (3) not 
to exceed with respect to butterfat 
and butter, $100,000,000: Provided 
that the amounts authorized to be 
expended pursuant to Section 1 of 
the Act of June 23, 1945 (Public Law 
88, Seventy-ninth Congress), for sub- 
sidy payments on meat, butter and 
flour shall be reduced correspond- 
ingly.” 

John D. Goodloe, general counsel 
of RFC, concurred in the statement 
made to the committee by Secretary 
Anderson concerning the legal ob- 
stacles to payments of subsidies to 
producers by RFC. 


Subsidy Rate Awaited 

The forthcoming subsidy announce- 
ment for August may set forth con- 
siderable protest among flour mill- 
ers, it is expected in certain govern- 
ment circles. 

These government critics of the 
flour subsidy cite the resultant in- 
equities from attempts to average 
wheat prices between different mar- 
kets. The subsidy level for July is 
seen as working to the advantage of 
the mills in the Southwest while the 
northwestern mills are either 
squeezed or openly penalized. Any 
corrective action in August cannot 
remove the basic wrong but merely 
can alter the degree, these officials 
say. If the inequity of the subsidy 
rate should arouse sufficient protest 
among the millers during August it 
would not be surprising if Mr. Hut- 
son took hold promptly and started 
to examine means by which the flour 
subsidy could be either removed com- 
pletely or transferred to the wheat 
producer level. 





Shift In Food Controls Proposed 


Washington, D. C.—A bill has been introduced in the Senate (S-1326) 
by Senator Stewart of Tennessee which would transfer OPA control over 
price and rationing of foods to the United States Department of Agriculture. 
It was referred to the Senate banking and currency committee but, according 
to the Senator, he has made no request for subcommittee hearings and it is 
not expected that the main committee will hold hearings on this proposed 
legislation before the end of the summer congressional recess in October. 


Grain Weighers Not 
Satisfied, Threaten 
Another Walk-Out 


Minneapolis, Minn.—Several con- 
ferences held during the past week 
between representatives of the state 
grain weighers union and state of- 
ficials failed to produce any agree- 
ments .between the two factions. The 
threat of another walk-out continues 
to hang over the Minneapolis market. 

The first walk-out went into ef- 
fect July 1 and the weighers returned 
to work July 16 after negotiations 
between the union officials and Gov. 
Edward J. Thye. 

The weighers claim they have 18 
days’ time-off coming to them for 
Saturdays they worked during 1942, 
1943 and 1944. The state attorney 
general has ruled, however, that the 
state law allowing for time-off for 
Saturdays worked applies only to 
those state employees who are on a 
40-hour-a-week basis. 

During the years the weighers ac- 
cumulated the 18 days they claim 
they have coming to them, they were 
on a 48-hour-a-week schedule. The 
weighers were not penalized for the 
time lost during their recent two- 
week strike, but it was chalked up 
against their accumulated leave time. 
They still want their 18 days, how- 
ever, and the union says they will 
strike again if this is not granted 
them. Another strike at this time, ° 
with mills and elevators struggling 
to fill government contracts, and with 
new crop grain movement at hand, 
would prove disastrous. 

BREAD !S THE STAFF OF LIFE 
WHEAT QUALITY GOOD 

South Bend, Ind. Farmers and 
elevator men of Miami County, Ind., 
report not only a record bumper 
crop of wheat, but also wheat of ex- 
cellent quality. Ideal weather came 
at the right time for the crop. The 
Peru, Ind., elevator is taking care of 
the overflow surplus that other small- 
er elevators throughout the county 
cannot handle, due to a shortage of 
railroad cars available for immediate 
use. 











BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE 


Grain Sellers Must 
Note Mark-ups on 
Invoices, OPA Says 


Washington, D. C.—This week OPA 
will amend FPR 2 to require that all 
sellers of grains will have to note on 
invoices the miark-ups taken. This 
is the outcome of recent investigation 
of the abnormal use of mark-ups on 
sales of grains, particularly corn. 
OPA officials believe that the im- 
plied enforcement threat contained in 
this amendment will have a benefi- 
cial effect in checking undue applica- 
tion of margins, particularly the in- 
tervention of intermediate sellers on 
transactions which would ordinarily 
be made direct between merchandis- 
ers and consumers. There is no in- 
dication that OPA will pursue the 
margin study further after the ‘is- 
suance of this amendment unless in- 
sistent trade complaints arise. 
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Feed Wheat Allocation Killed 





SECRETARY ANDERSON REVERSES HIS 
PREVIOUS APPROVAL OF PROGRAM 


ee 
Use of Wheat to Further Expand Livestock Production in Face of 
Heavy Overall Demands Considered Dangerous—Advisors 
Squirm to Get Secretary “Off the Hook” 


By JOHN CIPPERLY 


Washington Correspondent of 
The Northwestern Miller 

Washington, D. C.—The feed wheat 
program, previously heartily endorsed 
by Secretary of Agriculture Clinton 
P. Anderson at the session with 
the Feed Industry Council and re- 
cently reported as delayed, is dead 
or in the state of suspended anima- 
tion that will defy resuscitation. This 
was the general comment in industry 
circles here following Mr. Anderson’s 
sharp reversal concerning a _ feed 
wheat program late last week. 

It is learned that the Secretary’s 
advisors squirmed over the prepara- 
tion of the official announcement that 
there would not be a feed wheat pro- 
gram. This announcement is what is 
called getting the Secretary “off the 


hook.” The official statement was 
titled, ‘No subsidy now on feed 
wheat.”’ Some think it leaves the 


door open to another reversal later 
and moderates the conclusion that 
the new Secretary of Agriculture 
made a serious error in judgment 
when he told the FIC that they 
would get a feed wheat program. 

What actually happened, it is 
learned, is that when feed industry 
specialists studied the livestock and 
poultry population figures and com- 
pared feed supplies with the feeding 
requirements, they promptly let it 
be known to the Secretary that a 
feed wheat program did not make 
sense. 

Their conclusions were that, with 
overall demands for wheat and other 
grains for food and feed threatening 
to deplete our supply at the end of 
this year to a dangerously low level, 
there was little justification in en- 
couraging further feeding of meat 
animals through the device of cheap- 
er feed wheat. High priced feeds 
will act as an effective check on 
further expansion of meat produc- 
tion, the Secretary was told. 

This unpleasant news gives new 
aspect to his previously announced 
intention to expand meat production 
to the requirements indicated. In 
his final report as chairman of the 
House Special Committee Investigat- 
ing Food Shortages, Mr. Anderson 
subtly criticized his predecessor for 
failure to encourage hog production 
last year and stated that the com- 
mittee could not account for this 
error in judgment. Only too soon has 
the reason been made clear to him, 
although when his final House com- 
mittee report was issued, industry 
critics seized on that piece of naive- 
ty and remarked that the answer 
was obvious to anyone who had ex- 
amined the problems involved. 

Week-end discussion of the Ander- 
son about-face on a feed wheat pro- 
grom was inclined to be sympathetic 
to the Secretary’s dilemma. One of 
the gentler critics drew an interest- 
ing analogy between the Secretary 
and that great pitcher for the Phil- 
adelphia Athletics, Lefty Grove. He 
said he remembered the first day 
Grove broke into big league ball. It 








FOOD INVESTIGATION 


Washington, D. C.—Starting July 
30 the Senate Small Business Com- 
mittee will undertake an investiga- 
tion of food supplies and distribution. 
While it is intended to discover the 
reasons for the dislocation of the red 
point rationed foods in certain mid- 
western and west coast cities, there 
are some possibilities that the Senate 
committee .may make a deep probe 
into the food situation. Among wit- 
nesses scheduled to be heard are 
Chester Bowles, Office of Price Ad- 
ministrator, Clinton P. Anderson, 
Secretary of Agriculture, and repre- 
sentatives of the army, navy, lend- 
lease and United Nations Relief and 
Rehabilitation Administration. 


RARE hs ROME RE RAR AE NC NE SR ERT Se NEEM ONY 
was at the Yankee Stadium, on the 


opening day of the season, before a 
packed house, that the highly adver- 


tised sensation took the mound 
against the old Yankees. Grove was 
fast, but wild, and seemed to do 


everything wrong and finally had to 
be relieved of his chores after the 
game was hopelessly lost. 

However, this same Lefty Grove 
overcame a bad start and came on 
to be one of the boxoffice attractions 
and the spark-plug to a series of 
teams that won pennants for several 
years. Maybe Mr. Anderson will re- 


peat the experience of Lefty Grove 
and come on to justify the faith the 
administration placed in him. 

Responsible USDA officials told 
the Northwestern Miller last week 
that there appears to be no wheat 
utilization factor which can be re- 
duced for contributions to a feed 
wheat program. The recent state- 
ment of the tentative wheat alloca- 
tion has been revised and from an 
available wheat supply, including 
carry-over, of 1,410,000,000 bus, the 
following utilization factors are list- 
ed: 

Seed, 80,000,000 bus; domestic flour, 
505,000,000; army wheat, 75,000,000; 
alcohol, 100,000,000; lend-lease export, 
213,000,000; export as flour, 48,000,- 
000; fed on farms, 100,000,000. 

These utilization factors will re- 
quire a total of 1,121,000,000 bus and 
a further claimant for a feed wheat 
program would reduce the carry-over 
to a level too dangerously low to risk 
at this time. 

Corn still is being tightly held by 
producers in the surplus area, en- 
couraged in this action by price con- 
trol, it is said. In addition the new 
support price for all weights of hogs 
acts as a deterrent to the movement 
of corn from farms where grown. 

Reports that the feed wheat pro- 
gram would be held up because of the 
money involved in a subsidy are dis- 
missed as a negligible factor in any 
decision on a feed wheat program. 





BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE 
HOUSTON EMBARGO LIFTED 


Houston, Texas. — An embargo on 
grain shipments by rail to Port 
Houston, in effect for 10 days be- 
cause of lack of vessels, was lifted 
July 25 and the commodity once 
more was flowing through the local 
elevator. 

Port Director J. Russell Wait said 
the embargo was imposed because the 








1,410,000,000 Bus Wheat Seen 
for 1945-46; Carryover Smaller 


Washington, D. C.—Domestic sup- 
plies of wheat for 1945-46 are now 
estimated at 1,410,000,000 bus, or 
slightly more than the 1,395,000,000 
bus available for 1944-45. This is 
considerably above the 973,000,000 
10-year (1932-41) prewar average and 
is exceeded only by the 1,606,000,000 
bus in 1942-43 and 1,463,000,000 in 
1943-44. Carryover stocks of old 
wheat on July 1 amounted to 
281,000,000 bus this year, compared 
with 317,000,000 last year and 622,- 
000,000 two years ago. Stocks of 
old wheat are smaller in all positions 
except interior mills and elevators, 
where they were about 38% larger. 
These figures were cited by the Unit- 
ed States Department of Agriculture 
in a report last week. 

Disappearance of wheat, including 
exports, during the 1944-45 season 
amounted to 1,156,000,000 bus, a drop 
of 126,000,000 bus from the record 
disappearance for the 1943-44 season, 
due largely to the big reduction in 
the use for feed. However, this was 
436,000,000 bus more than the 10- 
year (1932-41) average disappear- 
ance and 170,000,000 bus more than 
the disappearance in 1942-43. 

On the basis of the first 11 months, 
exports of wheat and flour during the 








past season are expected to be more 
than double the 66,000,000 bus of the 
previous season, while imports will 
be only about one third of the 1943- 
44 record of 136,000,000 bus. Milling 
of flour for the first 11 months of the 
last season was nearly 8% larger 
than in the same months of the pre- 
vious season, when total millings 
were 582,000,000 bus. Larger supplies 
of feed grains and smaller livestock 
numbers reduced the use of wheat for 
feed last season by about 40% com- 
pared with a year earlier. 

Carry-over stocks of corn on July 
1 totaled 783,025,000 bus, compared 
with 595,591,000 a year ago. 

Oat stocks were reported at 238,- 
530,000 bus, compared with 208,392,- 
000 a year ago. 

Barley stocks totaled 96,941,000 
bus, compared with 75,937,000 a year 
ago, while rye stocks totaled 12,803,- 


000 bus, compared with 30,985,000 
a year ago. 
Combined _ stocks of these five 


grains July 1 totaled 1,412,000,000 
bus, of which 1,108,000,000 bus were 
on farms and 304,000,000 bus were 
in off-farm storage. The department 
said that less than one-fifth of all 
off-farm storage capacity was oc- 
cupied by these grains. The July 
1, 1944, total was 1,227,580 bus. 


August 1, 1945 


War Shipping Administration haq 
failed to allocate ships to load the 
grain brought in by boxcars. This 
action came less than a month after 
WSA had threatened to withdraw 
vessels from Port Houston because of 
delay in car unloading. 

This was cleared up when railroad 
and terminal officials reached an 
agreement on the payment of over- 
time to the unloaders. 





BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE 


OMAHA ARRIVALS RUNNING 
MEDIUM TO LOW PROTEIN 


Omaha, Neb.—Arrivals of new 
wheat on the Omaha market continue 
to show the same quality range as 
the first cars which arrived two 
weeks back. The bulk is high in 
moisture and medium to low in p 
tein content. A few shipments h: 
tested well up the protein scale, w 
an occasional one as high as 13.75 
but the average protein has bh 
nearer 11 to 11%%. A sizable quan- 
tity of 12% is available. 

Weight of the earliest arrivals wa 
good, tipping the scales around 5 
to 60 Ibs. Recent heavy rains in th 
wheat area have pushed the weight 
of some current arrivals down to 57 
to 58 Ibs. 

Prices being paid by buyers range 
from the $1.57% for under 11.4% pr 
tein, to the $1.685¢ for 13% or above. 
basis No. 1 hard. 

Estimates of a number of buyers 
who have traveled in Nebraska ap- 
pear to center around 90,000,000 bus 
as a fair crop figure, against an esti- 
mated 80,000,000 bus cited by the De- 
partment of Agriculture recently. 

Either crop is a bumper figure. As 
the harvest moves west and north in 
the state, buyers were hoping for an 
improvement in the quality of wheat 

In a few instances transportation 
has slowed the harvest, but on the 
whole elevators and farmers report 
better results in securing necessary 
railroad cars than was expected. 

A greater bottleneck to the harvest 
is proving to be the labor shortag: 
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BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE 
WAREHOUSE CONTRACT 


Houston, Texas.—Contract for the 
construction of a warehouse for the 
Gallie-King Bag Co., 2210 Brooks St., 
has been awarded to Schneider Con- 
struction Co. on its bid of $35,877 








BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE—— 


HAROLD J. BUIST NAMED 
HEAD OF ALLIED MILLS, INC. 


Chicago, Ill.—Harold J. Buist was 
elected chairman of the board and 
president of Allied Mills, Inc., at a 
meeting of the board of directors 
held July 24. He has been execu- 
tive vice president and treasurer [0 
the past four years. Mr. Buist, who 
has been with the firm for 17 years, 
succeeds the late John B. De Haver 
who died last month. Elmer W. Lenz, 
who has been secretary of the com- 
pany, has also been elected treasurer. 


= 





Arlington Heights, Ill.—About 70 
acres of corn near here was frozen 





the night of July 15 when the coldest 
July temperature in hiis- 
tory hit this territory. Ke- 
July ports of the freeze were at 
first treated with suspicion, 
F. Yost put blackened plants bear 
out the reports. The corn 
was growing on rich, low peat lands 
and much of it was knee high or bet- 
ter. CO. A. Hughes, farm advisor, 
says that a July frost heavy enough 
to destroy corn is very, very unusual. 
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Pacific Northwest 
Crop Damage May 
Make Low Weights 


An estimate that the wheat crop 
prospect for the Pacific Northwest 
has declined between 20 and 30% 


since late June is carried in a bulle- 
tin of the Pacific Northwest Crop 
Improvement Association, sent to 
members recently by E. H. Leonard, 


chairman. 

Mr. Leonard, who is president of 
the Preston-Shaffer Milling Co. of 
Walla Walla, points out in the letter 
that recent government reports of a 
record wheat crop for Washington 
are in error because of the rapid 
change in outlook since the govern- 
ment survey was made. 

‘Never before have I seen such a 
rapid development as the deteriora- 
tion of the 1945 wheat crop in the 
Pacific Northwest,” Mr. Leonard re- 
ported. “I have inspected fields 
through the heart of the wheat pro- 
ducing area and, while we must have 
quite extended harvest returns before 
we are sure, we are now quite posi- 
tive that the crop prospect has de- 
clined between 20 and 30% of the 
indications in late June. 

“All through the spring months 
frequent showers occurred so that 
the wheat plant was getting all of 
its nourishment from the surface and 
did not develop a deep root system. 
Then, along towards the end of June, 
a heat wave, accompanied by a lit- 
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EXPERT BELIEVES ESTIMATES 
OF CROPS HAVE REACHED PEAK 


Excellent Small Grain Crops Coming to Harvest, But 
Final Results Will Have to Be Adjusted Down- 
ward, According to Donald G. Fletcher 


tle north wind, took that surface 
moisture out of the soil and it seems 
to have had the same effect on much 
of the wheat as though the plant had 
its entire root system severed. 

“The grain men and the millers 
have had no light weight wheat to 
work with in many years, but from 
the 1945 crop the millers will need 
to find out just how low a test will 
make flour, because some of the 
wheat is going clear down below the 
50-lb bracket, if the harvester can 
save it.” 

BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE 


G. T. A. TO BUILD GRAIN 
ELEVATOR AT SUPERIOR 


Superior, Wis.—A new $1,500,000 
grain elevator at the foot of Tower 
Avenue will be erected by Farmers 
Union Grain Terminal Association, 
which has also announced it will 
spend an additional $750,000 for a 
2,000,000-bu addition to its present 
elevator built in 1941. 

Announcement of the building proj- 
ect was made at the annual meeting 
of the employees of the Superior 
Farmers Union held at the Badger 
Room, Hotel Superior. M. W. Thatch- 
er, St. Paul, general manager of the 
association, reported the news. 

Construction is to begin “sometime 
in 1946,” Mr. Thatcher said, depend- 
ing on how soon labor and materials 
are available. The new elevator will 
provide complete and exclusive han- 
dling, processing and merchandising 
of coarse grains, such as rye, barley, 
oats and corn. The addition will 
complete the original long-range plan 
for this particular project. 











Durum Wheat Stocks Critically Low; 
Short New Crop Meets Light Reserves 


Supplies of durum wheat in the 
United States available for use dur- 
ing the 1945-46 season will be the 
smallest in a number of years, states 


the Office of Marketing Services, 
USDA, in its Semi-Annual Durum Re- 
port The carry-over on July 1, 
1945, dropped to only 8,607,000 bus, 
which, together with a_ prospective 
1945 crop of 28,053,000 bus, provides 
1 total supply of but 36,660,000 bus. 
This is the smallest domestic supply 
since the drouth years and only 
about one half of the quantity avail- 
able during 1941, 1942 and 1943 sea- 
The July 1 carry-over was held 
in the following positions: 5,833,000 
bus on farms, 1,394,000 bus in in- 
terior mills and elevators, 276,000 bus 
in commercial storage, and 1,104,000 
bus on hand at merchant mills. 

Mill grindings of durum wheat dur- 
ing the 1944-45 season (July through 
June) were at a record high and 
amounted to 26,030,780 bus. The 
normal domestic demand for durum 
products was supplemented by large 
government purchases and most mills 
operated at or near capacity through- 
out the year. Durum wheat used for 
feed, cereal manufacture and other 
uses accounted for 14,483,000 bus, 
While seed requirements took 2,815,- 
000 bus. This made for a total dis- 
appearance during the 1944-45 season 
of 43,329,000 bus, which is consider- 
ably greater than the supply avail- 
al le for the season now beginning. 
Thus, it is evident that mill grind- 
ings cannot be maintained at last 
Season’s level unless domestic stocks 
are supplemented by sizable imports. 

Production of durum wheat in 
Canada is relatively small. Most of 
it is grown in the provinces of Mani- 
toba and Saskatchewan where pro- 
duction ran from 3,600,000 to 17,- 


sons 





500,000 bus during the past seven 
years. At the end of June, Canada 
held about 3,500,000 bus of durum 
wheat in commercial positions. Ca- 
nadian statistics indicate that 1,257,- 
000 bus of durum wheat were shipped 
into the United States during the pe- 
riod January through June, 1945. Of 
this quantity, 270,480 bus were used 
for milling, 176,065 bus for puffing, 
and the balance presumably for feed. 

Except for a brief period early in 
the crop year durum wheat traded 
at ceiling levels throughout most of 
the 1944-45 season. The current ceil- 
ing price at Minneapolis and Duluth, 
including commission, is $1.76 bu for 
No. 1 hard amber, No. 1 amber, No. 
1 durum and No. 1 mixed durum. 
No. 2 grades carry 1c discount under 
this base price, No. 3 grades 2c, No. 
4 grades 3c, and No. 5 grades 4%c 
discount. 

The quality of the 1944 durum crop 
was poor and presented a real problem 
to mills. Carlot inspections of du- 
rum wheat at Minneapolis for the 
period August, 1944, through June, 
1945, reveal that only 40% of the re- 
ceipts fell into the hard amber or 
amber classifications. One fifth of 
the total receipts graded sample 
grade and 20% of the inspections 
bore “tough” notations. Because of 
delayed seeding and slow growth, the 
1945 durum crop is still several weeks 
from maturity, and at this time is 
in a varied stage of development. 
There has been some local hail dam- 
age, but otherwise crop advices have 
been fair to good. The United States 
Crop Reporting Board in its July re- 
port indicated a yield per acre of 
14.4 bus. While this is .7 of a bushel 
less than the 1944 yield, it is 2.3 
bus greater than the 10-year (1934- 
43) average. 


Estimates of crop production prob- 
ably have hit their peak for this 
year, in the opinion of Donald G. 
Fletcher, executive secretary of the 
Conference for the Prevention of 
Grain Rust, who recently completed 
an extensive survey trip through Ne- 
braska, northeastern Colorado, south- 
ern and eastern South Dakota and 
Minnesota. Final results will un- 
doubtedly have to be adjusted down- 
ward, Mr. Fletcher says, the amount 
depending upon weather between now 
and harvest and conditions at harvest 
time. 

Nebraska has an unusually good 
small grain crop this year, he says. 
Harvest should be completed this 
week, with the exception of late 
fields in the extreme north and in 
the western panhandle. A conserva- 
tive estimate of the average yield 
of wheat would be 20 bus per acre. 
Considerable yellow berry appeared 
in hand threshed samples, indicating 
a starchy, low protein type of wheat. 
Very good stands of wheat, oats and 
barley were observed also in north- 
eastern Colorado. Stem rust was in- 
creasing rapidly in this area but the 
grain was too far advanced for it to 
cause material damage. 

In Nebraska, loose smut 
wheat and oats took an increased 
toll this year. Hessian fly, wheat 
stem maggot, Septoria, leaf rust and 
smut combined, probably caused at 
least 15% damage. A condition re- 
ferred to locally as “dry land root 
rot” damaged fields in a limited area 
in southwestern Nebraska. In these 
cases the grain germinated normally, 
grew to be about 12 to 18 inches tall, 
headed, and then dried up before it 
even reached the dough stage. Roots 
were heavily infected with fungi, and 
there seemed to be some connection 
between the trash type of farming 
and the most heavily damaged fields. 
The condition was not noticed in 
fields which had been clean fallowed 
the previous year. Stem rust of 
wheat was heavy only in a few scat- 
tered fields in south central Ne- 
braska. No material damage will oc- 
cur this year on wheat, and the loss 
to oats should not exceed 5%. 

Small grains in South Dakota, es- 
pecially the eastern half, are unusu- 
ally good this year. Barley and rye 
are especially fine. Wheat and oats 
are better than last year, and should 
approach the bumper crop of 1942 
when the average yield was 17 bus 
per acre. Leaf rust and Septoria on 
wheat are taking a small toll. Wheat 
stem maggot and hoppers had de- 
stroyed 3 to 5% of the grain in lim- 
ited areas west of the Missouri but, 
in spite of these losses, a large and 
generally good quality small grain 
crop should reach market. 

In South Dakota wheat harvest 
should be in full swing next week. 


Hot Weather a Threat 


In North Dakota, favorable spring 
conditions got the small grains off to 
a good but late start, Mr. Fletcher 
reports. In the southern half of the 
siate, wheat is only three to five days 
behind normal. The cool, cloudy 
weather during the month of June 
and the first two weeks of July al- 
lowed the grain to develop a heavy 
stand, even though moisture for the 


in both 
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period was deficient. The only area 
in the state that really suffered from 
drouth previous to July 23 was the 
region south and southeast of James- 
town and Valley City. 

This year’s grain crop has not been 
tempered and it is doubtful whether 
the heavy stands, most of which have 
just entered the milk stage, can 
withstand any prolonged period of 
90° temperatures, especially if there 
are hot winds with the high tempera- 
tures. In its present condition the 
grain is apt to be severely cooked 
by heat and ripen prematurely. 

Under normal weather conditions 
the wheat crop in North Dakota 
south of the Northern Pacific Rail- 
road line through Fargo and Dickin- 
son would be ready for harvest by 
Aug. 10. Even though most of this 
territory has sufficient moisture for 
the present, an excessive, prolonged 
heat period could damage and shrink 
the crop materially. 

Traces of stem rust were found on 
oats and barley as far north as Coop- 
erstown and wheat showed a few pus- 
tules at Fargo and Mandan. Al- 
though the grain is several weeks 
from harvest, it is very doubtful 
whether the stem rust now present 
can increase sufficiently to cause 
more than minor damage. 

In Minnesota, crops in the extreme 
southern tier of counties suffered 
most from early excessive moisture 
which resulted in poor stands and 
very weedy fields. Crops in the re- 
mainder of the state, while somewhat 
late, are above average and of good 
quality. 


Small Grains Excellent 


“A brief review of the crop situa- 
tion in the territory covered in Ne- 
braska, Colorado, South Dakota, 
North Dakota and Minnesota shows 
that a very excellent small grain 
crop is approaching harvest,” says 
Mr. Fletcher. “Small grain harvest 
in Nebraska will be about completed 
by Aug. 1. In South Dakota it will 
be in full swing up to the North Da- 
kota border during the first week in 
August. 

“With normal ripening weather, 
spring wheat across the southern 
half of North Dakota will reach ma- 
turity about Aug. 15, but oats and 
barley will beat this by a week, and 
premature ripening would move 
wheat harvest ahead. Minnesota 
grains, except flax, are slightly ahead 
of the grains in the Dakotas and ap- 
peared to have filled well in the cen- 
tral areas before the heat arrived. 

“The small acreage of rye in the 
area covered is excellent, and only a 
trace of ergot was observed. The 
large acreage of high quality, plump 
barley in the states from Nebraska 
north would indicate that there will 
be an abundance of malting type bar- 
ley from which to select. 

“Plant diseases have been present 
on all crops this season but cool 
weather and abundant moisture have 
allowed most crops except corn to 
develop satisfactorily and also to 
support the disease organisms with- 
out serious effects. Just as soon as 
hot, dry weather occurs, the presence 
of the diseases will become very ap- 
parent and seem to appear over- 
night,” Mr. Fletcher adds. 
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General Mills’ Earnings Hit New High; 
New Products Readied for Postwar 


Minneapolis, Minn.—In its seven- 
teenth annual report, issued July 30 
to the company’s 10,000 stockholders, 
General Mills, Inc., reported net earn- 
ings of $6,474,493 for the fiscal year 


ended May 31, 1945, as compared 
with $5,556,912 for the preceding 
year. This is equivalent to $8.07 


earnings per share of common stock, 
an increase of $1.38 over that of the 
prior year. The company disbursed 
$3,767,581 in dividends during the 
year. 

Total sales amounted to $280,000,- 
000. Physical volume of flour, ready- 
to-eat breakfast cereals, other pack- 
age foods, and precision fire control 
instruments for the army and navy 
were at higher levels than during the 
previous year, the report indicated. 

For their war production record, 
six of the company’s plants received 
the Achievement “A” Award of the 
War Food Administration during the 
year and the mechanical plant’s 
Army-Navy “E” Award now has three 
stars. 

Expansion 

Major items of expansion during 
the year were a new soybean proc- 
essing plant at Belmond, Iowa; a 
manufacturing plant for Betty Crock- 
er soups at Oskaloosa, Iowa; the 
leasing of a flour mill at Hopkins- 
ville, Ky., and the acquisition of a 
12-story office building in downtown 
Minneapolis. 

At the present time, the company 
has approximately 10,000 regular 
employees. Up to now, 2,855 of its 
employees have entered military 
service; 240 have been discharged 
from the service, of whom 138 are 
now back in the employ of the com- 
pany. 

New Products 
In the food field, according to the 


annual report, the company has a 
number of new _ grocery products 
ready for commercial manufacture 


as soon as conditions permit. Prog- 
ress has also been made on chemurg- 
ical products, such as industrial wheat 
starches and glutens, soybean oil, 
and other soy products. 

Most radical in their departure 
from present General Mills products, 
however, are the new home appli- 
ances—including electric irons, pres- 
sure cooking utensils, and others 
which will be manufactured in the 
mechanical plant as soon as govern- 
ment war contracts permit. 

The company has a proposal under 
consideration to split up the common 
shares of the corporation on the basis 
of three-for-one, in order to broaden 
the potential market in the common 
stock. Also under consideration is 
a proposal to obtain additional capital 
through the issue in the near future 
of $10,000,000 par value of a new 
series of convertible preferred stock. 

James F. Bell, chairman of the 
board, and Harry A. Bullis, president, 





GENERAL MILLS TRIBUTE 
TO PERRY HAYDEN 


General Mills, Inc., paid a tribute 
to Perry Hayden and his Dynamic 
Kernels, July 19, when a song was 
dedicated to him on the firm’s pro- 
gram, Hymns of All Churches. The 
story of his experiment at Tecumseh, 
Mich., was reviewed briefly from the 
time of the first planting of 32 square 
feet until the present year when the 
planting stretched over 230 acres. 





ELLER TOI ATI ILE ELSIE SE IONE EEN 


in a joint letter opening the annual 
report, stated: 

“The men and women of your com- 
pany are confident of their ability 
to render increasing economic service 
to the public in the months ahead 
This confidence is based on: 

“1.—The continued high demand 
both at home and on the fighting 
front, for the basic foods produced 
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by the company. 

“2.—The fact that your company is 
preparing by progressive research to 
take advantage of postwar oppor- 
tunities. 

“While introducing new products 
and venturing into new fields always 
involve risk, past experience has 
demonstrated the stability inherent 
in the wide diversification of our 
goods and services and in the firm 
foundation of public acceptance for 
our flours, cereals, and feeds.” 

A breakdown of the statement fol- 
lows: 











STATEMENT OF CONSOLIDATED INCOME 
For the Years Ended May 31, 1945, and May 31, 1944 
Year ended May 31 
1945 1944 
Income from sale of goods and services 
Gt ARIES 4c ancs cas Te eee Te ee ee er - $280,839,270 $281,197,967 
Interest received and other miscellaneous income... 111,010 88,545 
$280,950,280 $281,286,512 
Costs 
Cost of woods sold and operating charges exclusive of 
amounts shown separately below ..... eee - ; 231,55¢ 
Increase or (decrease) in Inventory Valuation Reserves 834 3 
Interest Seek ag Rie ek ace Neha a ear lowe a © Bw ote 2 7 
Depreciation of plant Se a ea ar era ee a 1,507,720 
Employees’ Retirement System ............ 784,907 
Reserve for war contingencies HeReeies 590,000 
Selling general, and administrative expense ........ 29,112,208 
Miscellaneous deductions oe ree eA Ee ee IO 97,641 
Provision for federal and dominion taxes on income... 8,971,045 10,953,440 
Total costs . $274,475, 787 $275,729, 600 
Net income ae seats PRC ee Te Ce $ 6,474,498 $ 5,556,912 
STATEMENT OF CONSOLIDATED SURPLUS 
For the year Ended May 31, 1945 
Earned surplus as of May 5) ae Ce eee bSand ole She bie eiewaibibuslere Sa $ 12,341,028 
Net ificoime for YOAr GMGeR Bay Si, FOGG 5.6 66s sii6ii04 8 oon eseeees 6,474,49 
S1IS,81 1 
Deductions 
Dividends 
On Preferred Stock ($5.00 per share)......... ; $ 1,107,365 
On Common stock ($4.00 per share) 2,660,216 1,767,581 
Earned surplus as of May 31, 1945..... a eee 5. Glee . 5 i . $ 15,047,940 
Capital surplus as of May $1, 1944, and May 31, 1945 sa erie .. 8,023,166 
Toth. Burpee Ae Of Dey Sty. TRA isc. cies hake we vse Rinlawssaives ¥ si . $ 23,071,106 
ASSETS 
Current assets 
OE 6s eee asus pe Laie . ‘acne ava ° ‘ $ 11,021,023 
United States Treasury Savings Notes—wSeries ( it st 2,500,000 
Drafts and acceptances ae er erare aerate 3,684,734 
Notes and accounts receivable (less reserve £1,127,036) aes cae 12,157,987 
Advances on grain purchases, etc, ..........e0e0- 1,660,478 
Inventories 
Grain for milling purposes, flour and millfeeds, at 
market, after appropriate adjustment in respect 
of open cash trades, unfilled flour and feed 
orders, subsidies, et« A é a eevee > --$ 26,644,29 
Formula feeds, ingredients, package foods, ete., at 
the lower of cost or market ar 
Containers upplies, transit tonnage, ete at cost.. 
1,816,392 
Less valuation reserves as determined by the man- 
arement q 697 SS 69 
Total current assets are Ree Te ee oe $ 67,906,917 
Prepaid expenses and deferred charges (including automotive equipment 
net $348,470) jes wake RRR RMU ee ee Ferre ere ee 1,900,144 
Inve ments (including securities carried at $191,046 deposited for State and 
Clearing Association requirements), memberships, sundry advances (in 
luding amount due from employees $24,581), miscellaneous proj 
erties and other assets . een eee . 1,285,57 
Postwar refund excess profits taxes (estimated) 1,071,080 
Land, buildings and equipment 
a eee . . 3068 err ie ob ‘ 1,3 
Building and equipment, les depreciation $23,415,090 23, 1,998,769 
Goodwill trade-marks trade names and water power rights . 5 1 
$97,162,484 
LIABILITIES 
Current liabilities 
Notes payable ‘ ae : . Se weeues Non 
Accounts payable . A 10,462 
Advances from Il Ss Navy ete ‘ e 42,871 
Savings accounts of officers and employees Sib kes or are ; 271,488 
Accrued interest and pay roll 670,954 
Accrued taxes eee er wt ier Sah ° ie . Fs Bile 11,969,025 
Dividend on preferred stock payable July 1, 1945 . brave ie 36-4 as : 276,841 
Debenture sinking fund installment due January 1, 1946 gia kincee 100,000 
Total current liabilities .. eee ee 20,571,641 
Funded debt 
Ten year 24% sinking fund debentures, due January 1, 1954..$ 9,900,000 
Less sinking fund installment due January 1, 1946 ........ 100,000 9,800,000 
Reserves 
For general contingencies 2,287,637 
For WHE COMUMOOIOD (ks Ci Sabie ssc bo ew Ree 1,000,874 
For self-insurance 1,117,804 
Oe MCE POON. 56.605 0662 hehe es ee see enee 174,162 1,880,477 
‘apital stock and surplus 
Preferred stock 
Authorized—500,000 shares, par value $100 each 
Issued and outstanding—221,473 shares at five per cent 
cummulative stock redeemable at option of company at 
the premiums stated in the certificate of designation.... 22,147,300 
‘ommon stock 
Authorized 1,000,000 shares of no par value 
Shares 
675,096 issued i a | ae eae ee $16,944,004 
10,042 held in treasury . See E TET Le eee 252,044 
Pe RUNES "5%. OSs ar eecde Peudeetbscwwnli 16,691,960 
Surplus 
SS. -SOMRE USVI 45.0605) 4 Oba dim eorbe ti Bieri cuinree 8,023,166 
IE GOVT S OE RRKT Aw 0-Od Hodes £4 Raa EEN KORE RA EET hee es 15,047,940 61,910,366 


$97,162,484 
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COLLEGE PROMOTES 
J. A. SHELLENBERGER 


— rae 

Cereal Chemist to Become Head 

Milling Industry Department 
at Kansas College 


Manhattan, Kansas.—Dr. John A. 
Shellenberger, a member of the Kan- 
sas State College department of mil]- 
ing industry faculty, will become 
head of that department Sept. 1, of- 
ficials of the college have announced, 
He will succeed Dr. E. G. Bayfield, 
whose resignation has been accepted, 
effective Aug. 31. Dr. Bayfield re- 
cently accepted a position with thy 
Standard Milling Co., Chicago. 

Dr. Shellenberger joined the ¢e- 
partmental staff in March, 1944, co; 
ing from Buenos Aires, Argenti 
where he was a technical adviser { 
the Argentine government. As a; 
agricultural chemist with the Armow 
Research Foundation survey group in 


Dr. J. A. Shellenberger 


1942, he visited important industria 
and agricultural regions in Argentina. 
The survey was instigated by an Ar 
gentine government sponsored « 
poration which wanted recomme! 
tions on ways to make more products 
available for export. 

Dr. Shellenberger’s commercial ex- 
perience has included the director- 
ship of products control for the Men- 
nel Milling Co., Toledo, Ohio; em- 
ployment in the products contro! de- 
partment of the Fisher Flouring Mills 
Co., Seattle, Wash., and director 0 
the biochemical laboratory for Rohn 
& Haas Co., Philadelphia. He has 
been on the staffs of the University 
of Minnesota and the University ol 
Idaho. 

He received his master of science 
degree from Kansas State College in 
1931, under Dr. C. O. Swanson, and 
his doctor of philosophy degree i- 
joring in cereal chemistry) from the 
University of Minnesota. 

The new department head recently 
returned from an industrial survey 
trip in Puerto Rico, where he had 
been working for some time with the 
Puerto Rico Development Co., fed- 
erally subsidized agency created to 
promote industry on that island 
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INCOME IS ADVANCED 
New York, N. Y.—The net profit 0! 
the Pittsburgh Plate Glass Co. for 


six months ended June 30, was re- 
ported at $7,037,000, equal to $3.18 
each on 2,211,306 capital shares. For 
the same 1944 period, the net profit 
was $6,970,000, or $3.i6 each on 2,- 
208,723 shares then outstanding 
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August 1, 1945 


WFO 141 Bans Corn 
for Alcohol: Sets 
Limit on Wheat 


Washington, D. C.—An order pro- 
hibiting the use of corn and limiting 
the use of other grains in the manu- 
facture of alcohol was issued July 
96, by the Department of Agriculture 
in a move to conserve grain supplies 
needed for food and feed. 

The action, taken through issuance 
of War Food Order No. 141, effective 


12:01 am. Aug. 1, 1945, limits the 
use of grain, other than corn but in- 
cluding malt, for the production of 
beverage alcohol to not more than 
9500,000 bus for the month of 
August. Under the order, registered 
distilleries may produce spirits for 
beverage purposes from grains other 
than corn from Aug. 1 through Aug. 
6. Industrial alcohol plants with 
Fede Alcohol Administration Act 
permits may produce spirits for bev- 
erage purposes from grains other 
than corn from Aug. 1 through 
Aug 


Authorization for the use during 
August of limited quantities of grain 


other than corn was made to main- 
tain sufficient distillery capacity in 
a standby condition to meet poten- 
tial requirements of the govern- 
ment’s industrial alcohol program. 
Incorporated in WFO 141 are pro- 
visions of WFO 132 and WFO 
138. WFO 132, which was put into 
effect June 15, 1945, prohibits the 
acquisition of corn for alcohol manu- 


facture, while WFO 138, issued ear- 
lier in July, prohibits the use of any 
grain the manufacture of alcohol 
or alcoholic beverages by any dis- 
tiller having a feed recovery plant 
unless all feed by-products from grain 
overed up to the maximum 
of the plant. 


are Fe 
capac 
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“Dynamic Kernels” 
Harvest Totals 
4.868 Bushels 


Tecumseh, Mich.—The 1945 _har- 
vest Perry Hayden’s “Dynamic 
Kernels” totaled 4,868 bus from 230 
acres, for an average yield of 21.2 bus 
per acré 

The proceeds from one tenth the 
harvest will be given to the Te- 
cumseh hospital and the remainder 
will be sold to 4-H clubsmembers in 
Lenawee County, Mich., for seed. The 


farm youth will, in turn, tithe their 
harvests to their respective churches. 
The wheat was harvested July 24 


by 40 combines supplied by Henry 
Ford. It was originally planned to 
harvest the crop on July 21 but the 
Wheat was not quite ripe enough. A 


small plot of wheat in the Tecumseh 


Friends Church yard was harvested 
with a sickle for the benefit of the 
large audience which had gathered 
for the occasion. 

Included in the audience for the 
ceremonies July 21 were Edward 


Faulkner, author of ‘“Plowman’s 
Folly”; Joseph C. Satterthwaite, first 
secretary of the American legation in 
Damascus, Syria, and others promi- 
nent in church, milling and agricul- 
tural fields. 
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CONTAINER USE ORDERED CUT 
_ Two northwestern bakeries, the 
Zinsmaster Baking Co., of Minne- 
apolis, St. Paul and Duluth, and the 
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Sweetheart Baking Co., of Fargo, 
N. D., have been_cited by the War 
Production Board as having used 
more than their established quota 
of fiber shipping containers, and have 
been ordered to reduce their usage 
of the product. 
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RECONVERSION POWER IN 
ONE AGENCY RECOMMENDED 


Washington, D. C.—The Mead Sen- 
ate committee investigating war pro- 
duction has made a recommendation 
to President Truman that power over 
industrial reconversion be _ firmly 
placed in the Office of War Mobiliza- 
tion and Reconversion, which up to 
this time has acted merely as an 
umpire in disputes between the War 
Production Board, the army and 
other interested war agencies. This 
recommendation to locate full recon- 
version powers in OWMR is provoked 
by fears of the committee that no 
adequate program has been estab- 
lished to reconvert domestic industry 
rapidly should the Japanese phase of 
the war be concluded suddenly. 
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STORAGE BUILDING FIRE 
DESTROYS 250,000 BAGS 


Kansas City, Mo.—Fire in the Kan- 
sas City Mill Products building, 
which is used for supplementary sack 
storage by the Rodney Milling Co., 
caused $50,000 damage July 25, 
and destroyed more than 250,000 
valuable bags. 

The building is near the storage 
tanks of the Rodney Co., but the fire 
was held under control and did not 
spread. Two new sifters stored in 
the building also burned. L. S. My- 
ers, general manager, said that al- 
though it is difficult to replace bags, 
the fire is not retarding operations. 
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K. C. Grain Congestion Less; 
Embargo Likely to Lift Soon 


Kansas City, Mo.—The embargo 
which was imposed on the Kansas 
City market July 26 and was loos- 
ened with permits for 800 cars July 
30, appeared to be ready to lift 
July 31, when the permit committee 
again met with F. S. Keiser and H. C. 
King of the Office of Defense Trans- 
portation to tabulate cars on track 
and estimate the situation. 

The real effect of the embargo is 
just being felt as receipts drop. About 
two weeks ago there were 4,375 cars 
on track, and a quick estimate July 
31 made it appear that the number 
had been reduced to about 3,300, 
which, the ODT had previously said, 


would be low enough to permit the 
restriction to be lifted. Receipts of 
all grains July 31 were 399 cars, 


while unloadings and diversions the 
previous day amounted to about 900. 


This net gain and the likelihood of 
small receipts make it appear that 
the embargo will be lifted and the 


market permitted to function as 


usual. 

Grain men _ have _ insisted that 
nothing has been accomplished by 
the action. Cars not permitted to 
come to Kansas City are making 
longer hauls, the numbers of cars 


on track are not excessive compared 
with previous years, and elevators 
are handling the grain rapidly enough 
to take care of current receipts. 
However, the cars that have been 
diverted from the Kansas City mar- 
ket have gone to other points and 
unless the movement picks up again, 
it is likely that overall wheat re- 
ceipts here will not be as large a 
percentage of the total as usual. 
American Association of Railroad 


Mills Not Immune to Injunction 
Procedure, Pure Food Men State 


Washington, D. C.—The fact that 


the Food and Drug Administration 
has not used the injunction pro- 
cedure against flour milling com- 


panies does not in any sense indicate 


that this procedure would not be 
adopted where it was seen as the 
most practical approach to a prob- 


lem of insanitary conditions in a flour 
mill, officials of the enforcement 
agency said here this week. 

The injunction process has been 
used in the dairy, confectionery and 
bakery industries where general in- 
sanitary conditions have prevailed 
and where the injunction process 
seemed the most effective step in 
remedying these bad conditions. This 
same official said, however, that he 
was not aware that any use of the 
injunction was contemplated at this 


time against any mill. Flour mills 
as a general rule have acceptable 
housekeeping rules comparable to 


well-run homes and in some instances 
better standards are maintained. Yet 
during the war shortages of labor, 
it is felt that some warehousing con- 
ditions may have deteriorated. It 
was pointed out that labor shortage 
is not an adequate defense against 
insanitary conditions. The Food and 
Drug Administration has already 
been upheld in this contention by a 
West Virginia judge who ruled that 
if a bakery plant cannot maintain 
sanitary conditions it should not be 
permitted to operate in interstate 
trade. 


The injunction procedure is con- 
sidered the most drastic approach to 
insanitary conditions in any industry, 
FDA officials stated. When the gov- 
ernment can show that insanitary 
conditions generally prevail in a food 
processing plant, the issuance of an 
injunction completely stops all inter- 
state traffic from that plant until 
the operators comply with FDA rec- 
ommendations. 

While, in the opinion of responsible 
FDA officials, flour mills are main- 
tained at acceptable or better sani- 
tary standards, here and there a mill 
may have unsuitable cleaning equip- 
ment or chutes which are so sealed 
that they cannot be cleaned. In such 
chutes are found the _ breeding 
grounds for vermin and insects which 
can infest mill products. Government 
inspectors ordinarily call attention of 
suspected offenders to desirable sani- 
tary standards and, it is believed, on 
the basis of the previously mentioned 
decision, the relatively small but com- 
mon point for infestation in unclean- 
able chutes might become grounds 
for injunction action against the 
miller. 

FDA officials state that no data 
concerning increasing complaints of 
insanitary products are at hand but 
they say that previous failure to use 
the injunction process by no means 
indicates that it is not a weapon un- 
der which the government would pro- 
ceed against generally insanitary con- 
ditions in the milling industry. 


traffic officials in Washington say 
they have not concurred in the re- 
instatement of the embargo against 


grain shipments into Kansas City 
under ICC Service Order 80. The 


AAR is now conducting a study of 
conditions at this terminal and may 
press for a lifting of this type of 
permit control for that area. 

It is pointed out by AAR officials 
that, with the exception of Nebraska, 
the traffic peak to the Kansas City 
terminal has been passed and banks 
of cars on tracks now are not un- 
reasonably high. The AAR expects 
that from figures it will examine this 
week, the evidence will be found 
to justify removal of SO-80 controls. 
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FLOUR YIELDS DOWN 
ON NEW CROP WHEAT 


Chicago, Ill.—Flour yields from 
the new crop of hard winter wheat 
are generally sharply lower than was 
the case on old wheat, various mill- 
ers have reported. The cost of pro- 








ducing flour from the new crop 
wheat, therefore, will be definitely 


greater. 

Preliminary figures on the flour 
yield of new crop hard winter wheat 
have shown that as much as 10 lbs 
more of wheat will be required per 
sack of flour. Some mills have re- 
ported increases varying from 4 to 8 
Ibs per sack. Even if the lowest fig- 
ure proves to represent the general 
condition, it nevertheless means an 
increased cost of production of not 
less than 8c per sack. 

The abnormally low flour yield, 
millers point out, is due in part to 
the greater proportion of thin and 
shriveled wheat berries which are 
cleaned out, and in part to the high- 
er average moisture content of coun- 
try wheat. 

Weather conditions during the sea- 
son when this year’s wheat was ma- 
turing and being harvested were a 
long ways off from ideal in many 
wheat producing areas and the yield 
condition which has been found on 
hard winter wheat may very well 
prove to carry through to other 
classes as well, it is said. 
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SANTA FE PLACES KANSAS 
CROP AT 200,000,000 BUS 


Kansas City, Mo.—The Santa Fe 
crop report of Aug. 1 placed Kan- 
sas production of wheat at somewhat 
more than 200,000,000 bus and pre- 
dicted that harvest will straggle along 
until mid-August. 

The report estimated about 65,000,- 
000 bus for Oklahoma, despite unfa- 
vorable harvesting weather, and stat- 
ed that wet weather has hurried fall 
planting preparations. Colorado has 
its second largest wheat crop, the re- 
port stated, with yields in some areas 
unusually large. 
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ABILENE MILL SLIGHTLY 
DAMAGED BY FIRE, WATER 


Abilene, Kansas.—Fire that broke 
out in the millwright shop on the 
second floor of Abilene Flour Mills 
Co. July 30 was brought quickly un- 
der control, largely by the sprinkler 
system, but water damage caused the 
mill to close down for two days. 
Water reached the roll floor and some 
of the motors, but the damage was 
not considered heavy. 
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PRE-SUBSIDY FLOUR BOOKINGS 
ADD TO MILLS’ HEAVY BACKLOGS 


All Classes Buyers Active—Book Up to 120 Days’ Supplies 
—Bullish Wheat Statistics Jolt Hopes 
of Lower Prices 


Month-end pre-subsidy flour buying 
reached sizable volume last week, as 
was expected in most quarters, and 
millers added heavy commitments to 
their already large backlogs of busi- 
ness. All classes of buyers came in 
for supplies, with bookings ranging 
mostly from 60 to 120 
days ahead. Buyers were 
impelled not only by a 
desire to get in ahead of 
the August subsidy an- 
nouncement, but also by 
statistics released from 
Washington indicating a 
smaller than expected carry-over of 
old crop wheat and a set of new crop 
allocation figures which were too 
tight to allow any wheat for live- 
stock feeding. Buyers interpreted the 
statistics as bullish and their hopes 
of materially lower prices for new 
crop flour received a severe setback. 





Southwestern Buying Active 

With Commodity Credit Corp. sup- 
port of wheat prices and other bull- 
ish food news making it appear that 
the market may have hit its low, big 
bakers rushed into the southwestern 
market last week and booked enough 
additional flour to reach 169% of mill 
capacity. This compares with 67% 
the previous week and 88% a year 
ago. At least five large users were 
in the market, booking from 30 to 
120 days’ supply and paying a rather 
wide range of prices. With mills 
well filled with orders and buyers 
still in the market as the week pro- 
gressed, prices became firmer. News 
from Washington about increased de- 
mands for the wheat crop kept the 
flour buying topic hot. Clears con- 
tinue strong and demand is increas- 
ing, both from the regular clear 
users and the feed industry. It seems 
likely that this condition will con- 
tinue, millers believe, until the feed 
situation eases and use for blending 
is not so attractive. Milling opera- 
tions are good, continuing at prac- 
tical maximum running time. Mills 


still are 10 days to four weeks be- 
hind in deliveries. 


Spring Sales 200% 

Considerable activity developed in 
spring wheat flour also, with pre- 
subsidy and end-of-the-month buying 
accounting for about 200% of mill 
capacity last week. This compares 
with 39% a week earlier and 109% a 
year ago. While no really big orders 
were reported, a good many 10,000- 
sack lots were booked. It is prob- 
able that all of the business actually 
done had not been tabulated at the 
time the sales percentage figure was 
compiled. Surprisingly enough, mills 
which previously had claimed to be 
completely sold up seemed willing 
to accept more business. However, 
there was little or no price shading, 
with most spring wheat mills holding 
for ceilings on patents. Clears, how- 
ever, developed a little easiness, in- 
fluenced by a less active demand for 
these types. 


Eastern Demand Expands 

Buffalo sales expanded materially 
just prior to the close of July, as 
buyers rushed to get in ahead of an 
expected lower August subsidy. Mills 
are crowded with orders and are run- 
ning as actively as labor conditions 
will permit. New York buyers held 
off until the the last few days of the 
month, but then came in for sizable 
quantities. Jobbers catering to re- 
tail bakery trade reported outlets 
curtailed by the continued closing of 
small shops for vacations and to 
stretch their curtailed supplies of 
sugar and shortening. 

Improvement in sales at Boston 
was reported in the last few days 
of July, with all classes of buyers 
actively in the market. The bulk 
of business was in southwestern pat- 
ents, since those mills were said to 
be willing to shade prices. The na- 
tional drive on family flour sales 
brought in good bookings to this class 
of trade. Directions on old orders 





New Semolina Demand Active; Buyers 
Complaining About Slow Deliveries 


Durum mills report a continued ac- 
tive demand for semolina from east- 
ern macaroni buyers, with these users 
also clamoring for delivery of previ- 
ous bookings. Some buyers are com- 
plaining bitterly over the delay in 
deliveries, but mills point out that 
they still are very short of durum 
wheat and under the circumstances 
can do no better. 

Most millers say they have all the 
business on the books they want, but 
feel obligated to accept some new 
bookings from regular customers. 
These new bookings, however, are be- 
ing restricted to two or three cars to 


a customer, until more is known 
about future supplies of durum 
wheat. 


Meanwhile, a review of the durum 
supply situation by the Department 
of Agriculture shows the smallest 
carryover of old crop durum in years, 
which, with a reduced new crop in 
prospect, promises supplies for the 


coming crop year only about half as ° 


large as during the three preceding 
seasons. A detailed summary of the 
USDA durum survey is printed else- 
where in this journal. 

Durum wheat prices delivered at 
Minneapolis and Duluth, July 28, 


were as follows: 
Minneapolis Duluth 

1 Durum or better......$1.76 $1.76 

2 Durum or better...... 1.75 1.76 

3 Durum or better...... 1.74 ° 

4 Durum or better...... 1.73 

5 Durum or better...... 1.71% 


DURUM PRODUCTS OUTPUT 


Following is the durum products output 
reported to The Northwestern Miller by 
nine companies in the Northwest, in sacks, 
with comparative figures for the previous 
week, a year ago and the cumulative crop 
year, % of capacity based on six-day week 
as 100%. 

Weekly % of 
production capacity 
*171,034 90 
167,051 79 
192,032 98 
Crop year 
production 
July i-July 86,.° 2066. 60.000 0dVeees 655,759 
July LU-July 29, 1944. ..csesevveees 


July 22-28 
Previous week ........ 
Year ago 


688,383 


are good, with mills up to three 
weeks behind in filling orders. Pitts- 
burgh sales expanded as expected 
just prior to the announcement of 
the August subsidy. Prices ranged 
from ceilings to 10c below. Mill 
agents were submitting many offers 
at much lower figures, but much of 
the business was refused by millers. 
The general market undertone was 
firm at Philadelphia, with a notice- 
able tightness in soft wheat flours. 
Family types and hard wheat bakery 
classes were in better demand. 


Jobbers, Bakers Active 

Chicago flour trade improved ma- 
terially, although buying was _ not 
classed as general. Orders ranged 
from single cars up to round lots. 
Shipping directions remained good 
and the special sales drive on family 
flour resulted in larger sales. Cleve- 
land jobbers and bakers contracted 
actively for delivery in the next 60 
days. Despite the fact many bakers 
are closing for vacations, they are 
ordering flour forward in liberal vol- 
ume. Family trade at Cleveland has 
decreased sharply with the arrival of 
extremely hot weather. These users 
are well covered by previous liberal 
purchases, however. St. Louis re- 
ports a better trade, with bakers and 
blenders in the market for hard and 
soft wheat types for prompt to 120 
days’ shipment. Hard wheat flour 
is quoted 5@10c under the ceiling, 
while soft wheat kinds are 10@15c 
under. Clears are in good demand 
and selling at the price of straights. 

Southeastern states’ business im- 
proved, with buyers inquiring for all 
kinds of flour for immediate ship- 
ment. Millers, however, are booked 
through August and some of them for 
120 days, and are not too interested 
in additional bookings. Directions on 
old orders are exceptionally good and 
mill running time is excellent. 

Pacific Northwest mills are grind- 
ing to the capacity of their ability 
to load out flour. Some mills are 
very short of labor and a few have 
had to close temporarily to catch up 
on shipments. Most plants have 
enough government and domestic 
business to keep them going for 
weeks ahead. It is not a question 
of sales or of production, but solely 
one of labor. Even protein is not the 
handicap it has been, since some pro- 
tein wheat has been coming through 
occasionally. 


Production 


Flour production decreased 18,000 
sacks last week. Output of the mills 
reporting to The Northwestern Mill- 
er, representing 73% of the total 
flour production in the United States, 
amounted to 3,637,781 sacks, com- 
pared with 3,655,696 sacks in the 
preceding week and 3,274,459 sacks in 
the corresponding week a year ago. 
Two years ago with 67% of the 
mills reporting the figure was 3,051,- 
097 sacks and three years ago with 
64% of the mills reporting the figure 
was 2,756,465. The Northwest report- 
ed an increase of 62,000 sacks and 
the Pacific Northwest a gain of 10,- 
000 sacks. Other sections show de- 
creases as follows: southwestern 23,- 
000, Buffalo 42,000, central and south- 
eastern states 25,000 sacks. 
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CLARK V. KIZZIA PROMOTED 

New York, N. Y.—Clark V. Kizzia 
has been made research and sales 
planning assistant to the national 
sales manager of the General Foods 
Corp., New York, Austin S. Igleheart, 
president, has announced. Mr. Kizzia 
left his post as district sales manager 
in Richmond, Va., July 23, to assume 
the new duties. 
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INGREDIENT DEMAND 
CONTINUES UNABATED 


Supply Picture Darkens as _ Fee, 
Wheat Program Fades—Usual 
Summer Lull Absent So Far 


The already tight feedstuffs situa. 
tion received a severe shock this 
week with the report from Washing. 
ton that plans for a feed wheat 
program are to be abandoned fp. 
cause of mounting demands for the 
bread grain from regular domestic 
sources and foreign requirements 
Feeders and the feed industry had 
been looking forward to an alloca. 
tion of at least 250,000,000 bus of 
wheat for feeding purposes, but now 
a review of the supply picture re. 
veals that to use any wheat at 4]] 
for feeding would endanger the pro- 
tective carry-over which must be re. 
served against a possible crop disas. 
ter, United States Department of 


Agriculture officials state. lean- 
while, the demand for formula feeds 
shows no signs of slackening, which 


keeps mixers actively in search of 
every by-product ingredient. The 
Department of Agriculture’s index of 
wholesale feedstuffs for the country 
as a whole remains steady at 165, as 
compared with 166.3 a year ago 


Millfeed Demand Limitless 
At Minneapolis, flour productior 
stepped up materially following 
the settlement of the _ weizhers 
strike, but the larger wheat feed 
shipments made no dent in the tight 


situation. Scarce as corn was, han- 
dlers in swap trades had to give up 
four or five cars of corn in order to 
get one car of wheat feeds. It was 


noted that demand from country deal- 
ers for wheat feeds was slightly less 
active, as that class of trade seemed 
to be impressed by the impending 
new crop feed grain movement. For- 
mula feed interests, however, took 
everything offered for shipment as 
far as a year ahead if mills cared to 
offer that way. 

There was no improvement what- 
ever in the general delivery situation 
at other important producing centers 
Millfeeds at Chicago were very tight 
with demand urgent and all produc- 
tion applied on back orders. At 
Kansas City, the general situation 
showed no change. Though produc- 
tion was maintained at a high level, 
supplies were applied on old con- 
tracts and little or no new tonnag 
found its way into merchandising 
channels. Production of wheat feeds 
at Buffalo increased to 92% of ca 
pacity, but demand continued to ex- 
ceed the output and there was no 
accumulation of stocks and no gen- 
eral offerings. Prices, of course, are 
at maximum levels at all markets. 

Demand for all of the miscellane- 


ous feed items such as gluten feed 
and meal, brewers’ and _ distillers’ 
dried grains, packing house products, 
ete., continued to run well ahead ol 


production. Mixers clamored for sup- 
plies while distribution of the pro- 
duction was made upon an allocation 
basis. Ceiling prices _ prevailed 
throughout. 


Production 


Millfeed production in the North- 
west, the Southwest and at Buffalo 
amounted to 58,436 tons last’ week, 
according to figures compiled by The 
Northwestern Miller. This compares 
with an output of 58,593 tons in the 
week previous and 53,792 tons In the 
similar period a year ago. Crop yea 
production to date totals 252,718 tons, 
as compared with 245,134 tons in the 
corresponding period a year ago. 
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ccc and Mill Buying Cause 
Firmer Wheat Prices 


Government Support Extended to Other Markets—Cash 


Wheat Surplus in Southwest, Inadequate in Northwest 


Wheat futures displayed a firmer 







tone throughout last week, influ- 
enced by the extension of Commodity 
Credit Corp. buying to virtually all 
markets, an increased volume of mill 
participation to cover larger flour 
sales and an array of bullish statis- 
tical news from 

Washington. Lat- 

Prices est compilations of 
— domestic and for- 
eign wheat re- 


quirements during 
ning year reveal that the all- 


1e Ci 
a cord crop now being harvested 
will be none too large. Flour buyers 
have nsed this and are coming in 
for ible forward commitments, 
feeling that price levels are not likely 
to be ided much. 

The current distribution of cash 
wheat remains very irregular. Kan- 


and St. Louis were embar- 


sas Cils 
goed under a permit system because 
of heavy congestion, while arrivals in 


spring Wheat areas are inadequate for 


milling requirements. The CCC has 
purchased millions of bushels of win- 
ter wheat in store in the Southwest 
for its various programs and has an- 
noun¢ relatively more attractive 
buying prices at northern markets, 
in an effort to divert some of the 
burdensome southwestern surplus to 
points where it can be handled more 
promptly. The Chicago CCC bid is 
$1.68, or 1le over the Kansas City- 
Omaha bid of $1.57. The normal dif- 
ference between Missouri River mar- 
kets {1 Chicago is 9c bu. The ex- 
tra 2c is hoped to attract wheat 
northward where it may be moved 


by lake on export orders, but so far 








little or no wheat has been attracted 
by the Chicago bid. 
Supply Picture Tight 

Supplies of wheat for the 1945-46 
season now are estimated by the 
USDA 1,410,000,000 bus, including 
a carry-over of old wheat on July 1 
of 281,000,000 bus. A new set of allo- 
cation figures announced last week, 
however, shows probable needs for 
1,121,000,000 bus in the coming year, 
including 80,000,000 for seed, 505,000,- 
000 for domestie flour, 75,000,000 for 
the army, 100,000,000 for alcohol, 
213,000,000 for lend-lease export as 
Wheat and 48,000,000 for export as 
flour, and 100,000,000 to be fed on 
farms lopes of allocating 250,000,- 
000 bus for a feed wheat program 
have been abandoned, since the above 
Claimant uses would leave barely 
300,000,000 bus as a reserve carry- 
over next July 1. 

As of July 30, wheat futures show 
gains of 1%@3%c from a week ago, 
With Chicago September closing at 
$1.65';, Minneapolis at $1.63% and 
Kansas City at $1.57% bu. Rye fu- 
tures were even stronger than wheat, 
due to the tight rye supply picture, 
—<<<—_ 9 OCR fT TIT GNA Ae. 





MINNEAPOLIS RECEIVES 
rIRST NEW WHEAT 
Minneapolis, Minn.—The first car 
of new wheat from the 1945 crop ar- 
rived in Minneapolis July 26. It 
came from Gayville, S. D., graded 
No. 1 hard winter, weighed 62', Ibs 
bu, and tested 12.7% moisture and 
10.80% protein. The car was received 
by Cargill, Inc., and was sold to the 


Eagle Roller Mill Co., New Ulm, 
Minn, 


ES ee 
a 





and closed with gains of 5% @9c for 
the week. Chicago September closed 
at $1.49% and Minneapolis Septem- 
ber at $1.435¢. 

Receipts of 1,039 cars of wheat at 
Kansas City July 30, in spite of the 
embargo that was suddenly thrust 
upon the market five days earlier, 
makes it appear that considerable 
wheat will again flow to this market 
when the permit system is loosened 
up and Kansas City can become com- 
petitive in obtaining grain. Wheat 
of northern Kansas is moving to 
Omaha because of the relatively high- 
er CCC bid there and also because 
of the permit system at Kansas City. 
Wheat up to 11.50% protein con- 
tinued at 1@1'%c over the September 
future on July 30, with an advance 
in the futures and consistent bidding 
by mills keeping everything of 13% 
protein and higher at the ceiling. 
Mills are covering substantial flour 
sales made last week, and probably 
will have considerable bookings the 
last two days in July to cover as 
well. Flour buyers continued to book 
on the assumption that the CCC will 
continue its support level and that 
the subsidy would be lowered in 
August. 

The following table shows approxi- 
mate premiums indicated for cash 
wheat at Kansas City compared with 
the September future, according to 
protein, as of July 28: 


HARD AND DARK 
Protein— No. 1 No. 2 No. 3 

11.25 & less 1 a1% %a i 0 1 1 
11.30-11.90 1 @ 4 %a@ 3 0 @ 2% 
12.00-12.40 5 a 7¥ 4 a 6% a 5% 
12.50-12.90 9 @a12% S a11% 1 a10% 
13,00-14.90 144%@17% 124%@16% 9%@15% 
15.00-16.90 17% a 211 16% @m20% 151 19% 

RED WHEAT 

No. 1 No, 2 No. 3 
All proteins 14%@10 1 a 9 wa 8 


Enid Steady, Texas Easier 


The premium basis at Enid shows 
little change from a week ago. Or- 
dinary No. 1 hard with below 11% 
protein was quoted July 30 at 7c over 
Chicago September, delivered Galves- 
ton. Wheat with 11% protein was 
quoted at 8c over, 12% 11c over, 13% 
16c over and 14% 18c over. The 
CCC has bought considerable or- 
dinary wheat at the 7c over basis. 

Fort Worth premiums are easier, 
reflecting some easiness in Kansas 
City. Ordinary No. 1 hard is quoted 
6@7c over Chicago September, 12% 
protein 8@9c over, 12.50% 9@10c 
over and 13% 14c over, basis deliv- 
ered Texas common points. Each 
%% protein above 13% brings 1c 
premium. The average protein of 23 
cars tested in Fort Worth July 28 
was 12.23%, with a high of 15.20% 
and a low of 10.80%. 


Springs Firm, Active 

Everything in the spring wheat 
line, both on track and for relatively 
near-by loading from country points, 
was in very good request for both 
Minneapolis and Duluth unloading. 
Receipts at Minneapolis totaled only 
94F cars last week and Duluth arriv- 
als dropped to 1,126 cars. Even the 
demand for low protein wheat, which 
recently had shown signs of fading, 
was reinstated and all grades and 
proteins in the cash and 10- to 15- 
day “to arrive’ markets sold at full 
ceilings. Durum wheat was especial- 
ly tight, since practically all of the 
56 cars received applied on old or- 
ders. Mills competed actively for 
“to arrive’ durum and some sizable 
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Current Flour Production 


An Exclusive Statistical 
» » » Readers of The 
for More Than » » » 


Service Maintained fer 
Nerthwestern Miller 
Half e Century » » » 








WEEKLY FLOUR PRODUCTION, IN SACKS (CWT) 


July 28, 1945 





Previous July 29, July 31, Aug. 1, 
week 1944 1943 1942 
811,296 711,619 617,890 596,508 


1,313,146 
564,176 


1,165,019 
431,039 


1,006,225 
404,460 


1,172,442 


476,542 








MOO RNENOD. 54a y 000-5 bib daly a Bee ela *873,753 
DOULRWHEE occ cc ccases 
Lo eT reer eer rere Pere 
Central and Southeast ......... 
NOrth PFActhG COMst 2 .iccccses 

Totals sinmeay eee orwes 3,637,781 
Percentage of total U.S. output 73 


*Preliminary. 


Percentage of activity—— 
















July 28, Previous July 29, 
1945 week 1944 
Northwest cae 88 82 73 
Southwest ....... 93 95 84 
i eee 87 94 82 
Central and Ss. E. 73 71 69 
No. Pacific Coast. 101 99 89 
OCIS cases SS 88 79 
SOUTHWEST 
55 Representative Mills 
Weekly Flour Pct. ac- 
capacity output tivity 
July 22-28 oe» 814,380 817,803 100 
Previous week .. 814,380 826,670 102 
Year ago ; 814,380 721,668 89 
Two years ago.. 814,380 736,151 90 
PAVO°FORT GYOTERR 6 is66sesiicevee 80 
FOM“YORE BVOPERE 6c iccc cs ciccaere 76 
July 22-28 : 89 
Previous week 92 
Year ago 78 
Two years ;: 6S 
Five-year aver 74 
Ten-year average ..... %2 
Wichita 
July 3 87 
Previou 87 
SOQr GHO ..0s2. $1 
Two years ago 82 
July 22-28 56 
Previous week 60 
Year ago ‘ 79 
Two years ago.. 35 
PACIFIC COAST 
Principal mills on the North Pacific Coast: 
Seattle and Tacoma District 
Weekly Flour Pct. ac- 
output tivity 
July 22-28 .... 225,129 100 
Previous week 96 
VORr APO «i.e ss 84 
Two years ago. 71 
Five-year 76 
Ten-year 63 
July 22-28 104 
Previous week 103 
Year GeO. i .aieric 98 
Two years ago 6 81 
FiVe-YeCAr AVETABE 2... ccccese 82 
TON-YECAr AVETABS .cccccsccccccces 71 


602,757 548,739 555,852 430,249 

364,321 365,117 281,297 319,023 

3,655,696 » 3,274,459 3,051,097 2,756,465 
73 73 67 64 


Crop year flour production 
July 1 to——— 








July 31, Aug. 1, July 28, July 29, 
1943 1942 1945 1944 
58 55 3,170,605 2,723,203 
84 72 5,037,097 1,714,204 
76 70 2,079,114 1,834,780 
67 63 2,261,877 2,090,016 
75 80 1,459,181 1,464,944 
73 67 14,007,874 12,827,147 
THE NORTHWEST 


Principal interior mills in Minnesota, in- 
cluding Duluth, St. Paul, North Dakota, 
South Dakota, Montana and Iowa: 


Weekly Flour Pct. ac- 








capacity output tivity 

July 22-28 . 667,800 558,820 84 
Previous week 667,800 536,444 80 
Year ago 660,498 437,665 66 
Two years 738,822 382,639 52 
PEVO=FORE GUGTERO 0.0 60-600:00660630% 57 
Ten FYOSP AVETABZOS wccecesrvovercevcas 50 
Production for current week was partly 


estimated. 





Minneapolis 

Weekly Flour Pct. ac- 

capacity output tivity 
July 22-28 coe Sea eee 314,933 98 
Previous week 321,360 274,852 86 
Year ago 318,120 86 
Two years ago.. 319,284 73 
Five-V@@r A@VECTABE ..cisccesecccces 67 
TOR=-VOOF BVETERS oii cteveccissvese 56 

CENTRAL AND SOUTHEASTERN 





Mills in Illinois, Ohio, Michigan, Indiana, 
Kentucky, North Carolina, Tennessee, Vir- 
ginia, Georgia and eastern Missouri: 

Weekly Flour Pct, ac- 

capacity tivity 
July 22-28 ..... 792,240 73 
Previous week 76 
ROOF BOO is8<s 69 
Two years ago.. 67 
Five-year A@VerABe ...cccscsecvvvee 64 
TON-VOAT AVETATS .icsccicvevesvecs 66 

Current week preliminary. 


BUFFALO 


Weekly Flour Pet. ac- 


capacity output tivity 

July 22-28 ..s2. 600,600 522,897 87 
Previous week 600,600 564,176 94 
Year AZO ......- 577,416 176,542 82 
Two years ago.. 577,416 431,039 76 
Five-year BG 226s e es aveceses 73 
75 





Ten-year 


MILLFEED OUTPUT 


Production of millfeeds, in tons, for the current and 


prior two weeks, together with 


season totals, of (1) all mills of Nebraska, Kansas and Oklahoma and the cities of Kansas 


City and St. Joseph; 


including Minneapolis, St. Paul and Duluth-Superior; 


(2) all mills of Minnesota, North and South 


Dakota, and Montana, 


(3) mills of Buffalo, N. Y. (computed 


from operation reports made to The Northwestern Miller by more than three fourths of the 


flour milling capacity of 


-——Southwest——, Foams 


Northwest——, 


the territories included): 





. -—Combined— 
Crop yr. 


-——Buffalo 
Crop year Weekly 











Weekly Crop year Weekly Crop year Weekly . 
production todate production to date production to date production to date 
July 22-28 ..... 30,788 120,681 17,644 81,906 10,004 50,131 58,436 252,718 
Previous week 31,424 16,375 10,794 58,593 
Two weeks ago 29,846 14,670 10,114 : 
Meee eaae ce 30,480 14,194 9,118 42,486 245,134 
i) ae eer 28,171 2,307 41,065 230,369 
L94R ccc cece sens 14,264 11,575 36,258 Q 209,013 
RUSE kes vescscus 24,588 13,493 34,464 45,539 208,081 
Five-yr. average, 27,658 13,843 62,938 40,881 50,014 229,064 








forward commitments were made for 
shipment up to Jan. 1, 1946, at full 
ceilings, based on grade. 

The following table gives the ap- 
proximate range of cash spring wheat 
at Minneapolis on July 28: 


1 72 
1 71 
1 ota 
2 70% 
3 69% 
3 69% 


price 





Pacific Proteins Wanted 
Pacific Northwest mills still are en- 


deavoring to secure high protein 





wheats, but outside of this demand 
there is little activity in the cash 
market. Soft wheat prices are about 
at the loan level of $1.50 for soft 
wheat white. This class without Rex 
is selling 1c higher. This is an in- 
crease in price of 1c for the week, 
with little wheat moving at that fig- 
ure. Mills are able to secure enough 
out of the country to keep their 
plants going. Harvesting is well un- 
der way and producers are selling 
some new wheat, though in not large 
quantities. Quality of the wheat is 
not holding up. 
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GOOD RESULTS FROM 
NEW WHEAT BLENDS 


1945 Crop Quite Similar in Perform- 
ance to 1944 Crop, Cereal 
Chemists Report 


Kansas City, Mo.—The Southwest 
chemists crop reporting committee 
reports that members of the organi- 
zation are obtaining ‘“‘very satisfac- 
tory” results with blends of new 
crop wheat from that area. Previous 
reports issued by the committee cov- 
ered milling and baking performance 
of carlot samples. The most recent 
report is the first to cover milling 
and baking performance from com- 
posite samples from all sections of 
Kansas and include wheats from the 
northwest and north portions of the 
state. 

The committee report, issued July 
26, follows: 

“Previous reports of the committee 
have been made on the basis of the 
results obtained on samples repre- 
senting single cars of wheat from spe- 
cific points of origin. Mills are now 
making blends from all sections of 
Kansas and including in these blends 
wheat from the extreme northwest 
and northern sections. The results 
obtained on these blends do not show 
the extreme variations in either bak- 
ing or milling quality as experienced 
with the individual samples. 

“A few small commercial runs have 
been made from such blends in order 
to be in a position to judge both the 
actual milling results and obtain suf- 
ficient flour to be in a better position 
to determine the baking characteris- 
tics of new crop flour as it will ac- 
tually go to bakers. Reported results 
from these tests have been very satis- 
factory. 

“The color of the flour has been 
creamy, readily removed by usual 
bleaching treatment, including use of 
oxidizing bleaches to properly mature 
same. 

“Absorption has shown a tendency 
to run somewhat higher than it did 
on comparable flours from last year’s 
crop, ranging from 1 to 2%, depend- 
ing on types of wheat predominating 
in the mixes. 

“Yeast food is required in usual 
amounts; that is, the requirement is 
practically unchanged. It may be 
necessary for the amount to be slight- 
ly increased in the cases of those 
who had reduced the amount they 
were using on the latter part of the 
old crop. Otherwise amounts regu- 
larly used to obtain the results de- 
sired are indicated. 

“Mixing time is essentially un- 
changed. There may be variations 
in the amount of mixing required by 
various flours, depending on the loca- 
tion of the mill and the degree of se- 
lection used in obtaining its wheat 
supply. In general, however, the re- 
action of the doughs to mixing has 
been very good. 

“Response to fermentation has been 
normal. Insufficient tests have been 
made to judge whether a shorter or 
longer sponge percentage would be 
best, but 65% sponges produce ex- 
cellent bread and while either a 
higher or lower percentage may work 
better in some plants, because of the 
type of bread desired, no change in 
fermentation requirements has been 
indicated. There has been no ten- 
dency to buckiness, neither has there 
been complaints of doughs slacking 
off during fermentation, which should 
tend to show that the new flours will 
handle well under normal shop condi- 
tions. 

“Oven spring of the bread has been 
excellent, showing that the doughs 
have excellent gas retention quali- 
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ties. The grain and texture are good, 
where correct fermentation and mix- 
ing times have been used. 

“Protein levels tend to show a 
slight improvement and it seems that 
most mills will be able to maintain 
at least the same level as last crop, 
there being some _ exceptions, of 
course, but final announcement of 
this important factor should be soon 
forthcoming from the individual mills. 

“In next week’s report we expect 
to have definite information on the 
baking characteristics from the en- 
tire Southwest section, based upon 
blends of all new wheats milled in 
the large commercial mills, and 
should be of exceptional value to 
the baker.” 


BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE 


TOM DYER RESIGNS FROM 
RUSSELL-MILLER COMPANY 


Minneapolis, Minn.—Tom G. Dyer 
has resigned as manager of the 
Northwest division of the Russell- 
Miller Milling Co., Minneapolis, effec- 
tive Aug. 1, to return to his former 
home in Des Moines, Iowa, as a 











Tom G. 


Dyer 
partner in the Tanvilac Co., feed 
manufacturers. 

His successor at the Russell-Miller 
Milling Co. will be Chris Miller, who 
joined the company about a year ago 
as general warehouse supervisor. 

Mr. Dyer will have a one third in- 
terest in the Tanvilac Co. and will be 
its general manager. 

For several years he was _ sales 
manager for Sargent & Co., Des 
Moines feed manufacturing firm. In 
1942 he resigned that position to be- 
come manager of the commercial feed 
department of the Russell-Miller 
Milling Co. at Minneapolis, which at 
that time was just starting its for- 
mula feed manufacturing operations. 
Within a few months he was named 
Northwest sales manager for all de- 
partments, and a year ago he was 
made manager of the company’s 
Northwest division. 

BREAD !S THE STAFF OF LIFE 
CORN PRODUCTS’ NET UP 

New York, N. Y.—The Corn Prod- 
ucts Refining Co. has announced a 
net profit, for the six months ended 
June 30, totaling $3,999,261, after 
taxes and charges, equal after pre- 
ferred dividends to $1.24 a share on 
outstanding common stock. For the 
same period in 1944 the net profit 
amounted to $3,284,939, or 96c a com- 
mon share. The Corn Products firm, 
during the first half of this year, set 
aside $3,525,600 for excess profits tax 








liability and $2,670,500 for normal 
income taxes, or a total of $6,196,100. 
After payment of $860,062 in pre- 
ferred stock dividends and $3,283,133 
on common stock dividends for the 
first six months of 1945, there was a 
surplus of $1,018,365, compared with 
$11,162,299 on Dec. 31, 1944. 


BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE 


IOWA CORN GAINING, BUT 
WILL REQUIRE LATE FALL 


Des Moines, Iowa.—The Iowa corn 
crop made some improvement during 
the past week and in a few scattered 
fields the tassels have appeared, but 
not advanced to full open stage 
of maturity, according to Harry D. 
Linn, state secretary of agriculture. 
In some fields the corn may recover 
some of its delayed growth, although 
reporters estimate that the crop still 
will need at least two weeks longer 
than usual maturing weather this 
fall. 

Nearly every acre of corn in Iowa 
in 1945 was planted with hybrid seed, 
and even though the percentage of 
hybrid seed used has been high for 
several years, its ability to make up 
for all delayed growth under adverse 
conditions has not been fully tested. 
Moisture supply in the early season 
ranged from good to excessive, but 
during the critical growing period of 
July and August frequent rains in 
favorable amounts, accompanied by 
optimum temperatures, are important 
factors accompanying the attempt of 
plants to reach full maturity. In 
some sections the crop is beginning to 
feel the effects of the diminishing 
supply of surface moisture. Some 
loss of corn acreage occurred in a 
few localities because of heavy flood 
rains during the past week, Mr. Linn 
reports. 

Cultivation of corn is being con- 
tinued in many fields where plants 
have not reached the “laying by” 
stage of growth. Under normal con- 
ditions the final cultivation has been 
given during the first week of July. 
Reporters estimate the average height 
of corn for the state to be less than 
three feet on July 22. 











BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE 


WITH BROKERAGE FIRM 

New York, N. Y.—Maurice Gertner 
is now associated with John H. Blake, 
New York flour broker located in 
the Produce Exchange. Mr. Gertner 
was formerly in the baking business, 
and for several years was with the 
Russell-Miller Milling Co., until the 
last few years when he was in busi- 
ness for himself. 
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Automatic Extension 
of Flour Contract 
Exemptions Asked 


Washington, D. C.—The termina. 
tion date of the renegotiation act fo, 
war contracts has been extended to 
Dec. 31, 1945. 

Due to efforts of the Millers Na. 
tional Federation, the War Contracts 
Price Adjustment Board last Febry. 
ary extended the exemption of whea; 
flour, so as to make it applicable to 
amounts received or acrued qd iring 
fiscal years ending after June 39 
1943, and prior to July 1, 1945. 

The board has not yet decided on 
its policy with regard to gra ting 
exemption from renegotiation pro. 
visions of the act for fiscal years end. 
ing after July 1, 1945. The board 
could automatically extend all the 
exemptions already granted for the 
additional six months or it could re. 
quire new applications to be filed with 
supporting data, the federation says 

In an effort to bring the matier to 
a head, the Millers National Federa- 
tion has petitioned for an automatic 
extension of the exemption for flour 
for the additional six months’ life of 
the act. 


FEED FOR VICTORY 


FURTHER MPR 585 CHANGES 
TO AWAIT MARGIN FILINGS 


Washington, D. C.—There will be 
no more amendments issued to MPR 
585, the formula feed order, until all 
filing of margins has been completed 
by feed manufacturers, officials of the 
Office of Price Administration have 
stated. Since the order has _ been 
circulated in the field there have 
been a number of questions concern- 
ing interpretations of sections of the 
regulation and it is expected that 
these ambiguities will eventually be 
clarified by official interpretations 
At the OPA office it was seen unwise 
to issue further amendments of any 
kind to the order until the filing pro- 
cedure has been completed. 











BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE— 


ACQUIRES NORTHLAND DAIRY 

New York, N. Y. The General 
Foods Corp. has acquired the North- 
land Dairy Co., Evart, Mich., accord- 
ing to announcement by Clarence 
Francis, General Foods’ chairman 
Northland Dairy Co. is a processor of 
milk products for manufacturing pur- 
poses. 


$$. 


Announcement late last week that 
the Commodity Credit Corp. would 
pay $1.68 for No. 1 wheat in store 
in Chicago created quite a flurry of 
interest in milling circles. It de- 
velops, however, that very little, if 
any, wheat has been obtained on this 
offer, because - there are certain 
strings tied to the bid that render 
it less attractive than it sounds. 

One of the strings is that the wheat 
must originate in Missouri river ter- 
ritory—the bid applies to no other 
origins and Chicago unloading 
weights govern. Another factor is 
that the price of $1.68 while figuring 
2c premium over the Kansas City 
CCC bid of $1.57, freight differential 
of 9c considered, does not mean that 
much premium over the going mar- 
ket at Kansas City, which on July 30 
was 1@1%c over the Kansas City 


Chicago CCC Bid Not So Attractive 


September price of $1.57%4, or 81.5844 
(1.58% for ordinary No. 1 hard 
Grain men believe that unless the 
Kansas City market drops to the 
CCC bid level of $1.57, the Chicago 


bid of $1.68 will not attract much 
Missouri river territory grain. The 
purpose of the relatively higher CCC 
bid at Chicago was believed to be 4 


desire on the part of the agency to 
attract wheat out of the congested 
Southwestern area and place it in 
less congested markets or in position 
for lake loading on export orders. 
Trade reports indicate that the 
CCC has been able to purchase sev 
eral million bushels of storage wheal 


in Southwestern markets at its pre- 
vailing bids. Warehousemen are said 
to be selling to the agency at slight 


discounts under spot market levels, 
merely to place a simple hedge and 
to assure storage charge proiils. 
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BRITISH IMPORTERS EXPECT 


NO NORMAL TRADING SOON 


Think Flour Business on Private Basis Is Not Possible 
for Some Years—Breadstuffs Conferees 
Sitting in London 


London, Eng. (By Cable) De- 
| of the flour trade and a re- 
») normal importing conditions 


cont 


turn 

are considered possible by the 
British flour trade for some years. 
A conference is now sitting in Lon- 
don, composed of scientists, millers, 
importers and bakers, considering 
the quality of postwar flour and 
bread, but the proceedings are strict- 
ly private and confidential. 

Und wartime regulation offers 
of overseas flour are made through 
the shippers’ prewar representatives 
(formerly the importers) in the vari- 
ous markets of the United Kingdom 
and submitted to the Imported Ce- 
reals Division of the Ministry of 
Food y whom all purchases are 


made. In England, Wales and North- 
ind no imported flour is dis- 
to bakers or other consum- 
ers direct, except for a few special 
purposes under license. 

The British mills are required to 
rtain percentage of imported 
irying from 5 to 15%, in their 
rist, the amount being fixed 
from time to time. Import- 
‘tors and millers in Scotland 
mitted to distribute a limited 
quantity of imported flour direct to 
bakers, but its use is confined to 
batch bread only. In the flour order 
of Jan. 28, 1945, the percentage was 
fixed at 1242% maximum. 
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National Flour 

“National” flour, milled by British 
millers under strict control, is now 
all wl except for a small per- 
centage of rye, when available. The 
milling extraction throughout the 
United Kingdom is 80%, having been 
reduced from 85 to 8214% on Oct. 1, 
1944 d from 82% to 80% on Jan. 
1, 1945. The permitted grist for na- 
tional ur as on Jan. 1, 1945, was 
as follows: homegrown wheat, 40% 
minimum; imported wheat not ex- 
ceeding 60%; rye, when available, 
up to but not exceeding 24%; im- 
ported flour 1242%, with 7 ozs of cal- 
clum rbonate (creta praeparata) 
also added per sack of 280 lbs. On 
Feb. 4, 1945, the admixture of im- 

ported flour was raised to 15%. 
National flour must include the 
maxir 1 amount of germ which the 
milling plant is capable of producing. 
The use of national flour only is per- 
mitted for bread-making throughout 
the United Kingdom, except in Scot- 
land, where imported flour, up to 
allowed in batch bread 
(the standard Scottish loaf). Na- 
lional flour, either straight or self- 
rising, and “M” flour, which is na- 
tional flour without the germ, are the 
only flours available for all other 
Jurposes, except in the cases 
of flow confectionery, for which the 
use of an 80% extraction all-English 
Wheat flour is allowed, and for the 


12%%. is 


genera! 


manufacture of brown breads, high- 
fr extraction flours up to 100% 
‘whole meal). ‘“M” flour must not 


be used for bread. 


Method of Distribution 
Flour is distributed to bakers and 
Consumers by millers, importers and 
factors The supply of national flour 
for distribution by importers is ar- 


ranged by small committees appoint- 
ed by the Ministry of Food in each 
of the “Port Areas’’—London, Liv- 
erpool, Hull, Bristol, Glasgow, Leith 
and Belfast. These committees con- 
sist of the flour agent of each of the 
Port Area Grain Committees, repre- 
senting the importers, and one mill- 
er representing the millers. The Port 
Area Grain Committees also arrange 
the allocation of imported flours to 
the mills for mixing in and in Scot- 
land the allocation to importers and 


millers of the 124%% of imported 
flour allowed for batch bread. 

Bakers, packers and biscuit manu- 
facturers may have only a limited 
number of flour suppliers, two _ be- 
ing the basic number increasing to 
a maximum of five according to the 
weekly usage of the bakery or fac- 
tory. 

Prices of Flour 

All flour is sold at a fixed con- 
trolled price, the following being the 
prices in force since Oct. 9, 1944: na- 
tional flour and all-English wheat 
flour, 40s per 280 Ibs, delivered in re- 
turnable bags; imported (Canadian, 
Australian, Argentine) 41s per 280 
Ibs delivered in non-returnable bags; 
high-ratio cake flour, home-pro- 
duced, 62s per 280 Ibs, delivered in 
returnable bags. Bakers are allowed 
a rebate or subsidy of 6s 9d per 280 
Ibs on all purchases of flour used 
to make bread sold at not more than 
the maximum price fixed by order. 
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Red Cross Club Activities Director 
Foresees Mounting Task in Europe 


Charles Bolles Rogers, treasurer 
of Van Dusen Harrington Co., Minne- 
apolis, and now director of all club 
activities in the entire European 
theater for the American Red Cross, 
finds his duties greatly increased 
since the collapse of Germany. Writ- 
ing from Red Cross headquarters in 
Paris, he emphasizes the enormity of 
the task remaining to be accom- 
plished in Europe. 

“IT had hoped after V-E Day to be 
relieved of many of my responsibili- 
ties and to be able to think in terms 
of returning to my own fireside and 
business,” he writes, ‘‘but just the 
opposite has happened. At no time 
since I have been over here has the 
Red Cross been faced with such a 
series of crises in its operations as 
since the cessation of hostilities, 
which was like the breaking of a 
dam. Men’s thoughts have become 
concentrated on themselves. They 
are all anxious to return home and 
the physical problem of sorting them 
out into groups of those to be re- 
turned to the states, those to be 
sent to the China-Burma-India thea- 
ter and those to be retained in the 
armies of occupation has been a fan- 
tastic job. In addition to our regu- 
lar work, we have had to set up clubs 
in great assembly and staging areas.” 

Speaking of his imminent return to 
Germany to undertake the organiza- 
tion of a long-term program in the 
United States occupation zone, Mr. 
Rogers paints a dark picture of the 
immediate future in Europe. 

“I think,” he says, “the policing of 
Europe is going to be a fantastic job, 
and one which is going to take great 
wisdom on the part of the Allies to 
make certain that stability can even- 
tually be reached. I wish I could be 
more happy about the world as I see 
it around me, but I think we have 
wished on the next generation a mon- 
umental job, which is going to engage 
their time and thought and their 
work during their entire lives, and 
the end of which no man can see.” 

German cities are flattened and al- 
though the German people do not 
look bad, having fared better than 
any of the other peoples of Europe, 
Mr. Rogers feels that this winter 
when they are living in basements 
and with short rations of food the 
Germans will experience the real 
pinch and the first-hand knowledge 
of what it means to wage war. 

“Social philosophies,” he says, “‘are 
as chaotic as is Europe and the only 


great comfort that I have got out 
of it is that none of us had any choice 
in bringing this thing to pass; it was 
thrust upon us by the evil forces of 
the world. I certainly hate to think 
what would have been the fate of 
man had the tide turned the other 
way, which it could so easily have 
done. I am proud, too,” he con- 
cludes, “that my work has been all 
on the side of construction and that 
it has made a contribution to the 
better element which must dominate 
the world if it is to be saved.” 

Mr. Rogers was appointed as a 
Red Cross delegate to Britain in No- 
vember, 1943, and has been overseas 
since shortly thereafter. 





BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE 





MEETING SCHEDULED 

Minneapolis, Minn.—The executive 
committee of District 4, Association 
of Operative Millers, has scheduled 
a meeting of the organization for Sat- 
urday, Sept. 15. The arrangements 
for the program have not been com- 
pleted. 
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London Dock Hands 
Draw Government 
Eye in “Slow-Down” 


London, Eng.—(By Cable)—Costly 
“go slow’ tactics of London dock 
workers for the past seven weeks 
are becoming serious. So far, how- 
ever, the slow-down, which has af- 
fected the loading and unloading of 
many ships, has had little effect on 
the movement of flour, wheat and 
general foodstuffs. 

The government now has _inter- 
vened and given assurance that all 
essential cargoes will be handled ex- 
peditiously, if necessary by the mili- 
tary. 

The trouble was caused by resent- 
ment of dock workers over the with- 
drawal of special piecework condi- 
tions prevailing before and after 
D-Day. On July 17, an ultimatum 
issued to the workers to end their 
“go slow” tactics or be fired resulted 
in a little improvement, but at some 
docks they ignored the action of their 
employers in reporting them to the 
Dock Labor Corp. for paying off and 
continued the slow-down. 





BREAD !S THE STAFF OF LIFE 


CHARGES AGAINST BAKERY 

Ohio. The Central 
Baking Co., 952 Gest Street, was 
charged with violating the federal 
food, drug and cosmetic act in an 
eight-count information filed in U. S. 
District Court here. The complaint 
is lodged against four shipments of 
bread to northern Kentucky. The 
baking firm is charged with adultera- 
tion and misbranding and it is al- 
leged by the government that the 
product did not contain the amount 
of vitamin B, claimed by the baker. 





Cincinnati, 





BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE 


CHANGE OF ADDRESS 
Akron, Ohio.—The Baltimore of- 
fice of Quaker Oats Co. moved to 
larger quarters July 2. The new ad- 
dress is 1517-18 Fidelity Blidg., 
Charles and Lexington Streets, Bal- 
timore 1, Md. 








FAVORITE FUNFEST—These pie-eaters really meant business! Har- 
old L. Teel, American Red Cross program director, shows the remains 
of a once huge chocolate pie after a recent pie-eating contest. The contest 
was one of the favorite funfests at the county fair held at the American 
Red Cross Flamingo Club for enlisted men in a jungle island somewhere 
in the Pacific area. The man at the right behind the wide grin is Bob 
Belisario, USN. You guessed it—he’s the winner. 
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There are hundreds of bakers who 
can bake bread. Only a very few can 
bake an outstanding product that 


captures a community. 


Among the basic baking rules these 
excellent bakers follow is to use out- 


standing flour. 


That is why we know it pays us to 
mill, and pays you to bake THORO.- 
BREAD flour. It makes it easy for 
you to make that kind of bread. 


THE AANOLD MILLING CO. 
STERLING, KANSAS 
2,000 Sacks Daily 
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A Motto for Flour 


F flour had a motto, it might 

very well be, “Make the most of 
things.” 

As an efficient co-operator with 
other cookery ingredients, flour has 
earned an award of merit. As an 
extender of rationed foods, it is doing 
special war duty. As a supplier of 
essential nutrients, it is the thrifty 
foundation of a diet that will help 
keep Americans well nourished in 
spite of shortages and rationing. 

The way of flour with flavor is a 
big story but equally so is the way 
of enriched flour in nutrition. With 
shortages of foods that are usually 
depended on as chief sources of pro- 
tein, flour products of all kinds help 
supply this important nutrient. With 
meats severely limited,—and eggs, 
too, in some parts of the country,- 
the iron content of the American 
dietary might be dangerously low, 
were enriched flour and _ enriched 
bread not generally available, as they 
are. 

Enriched flour has done a remark- 
able war job, and it continues to do 
so, both on the home front and on 
battlefronts. And when the guns are 
still, and peace will have come, en- 
riched flour will continue its job of 
helping folks make the most of 
things,—food, good eating and good 
nutrition.—Institute Ideas. 


Because he can live on a much 
wider variety of foods than any ani- 
mal, man gets along pretty well on 
almost any part of the globe. Om- 
nivorous in the Temperate Zones, he 
is carnivorous in the Arctic and 
largely herbivorous in the Tropics. 


The Old Adage 


LY CULBERTSON expounds the 

theory that people in the mass 
don’t think: the thinking is done for 
the crowd by its leaders. Every 
crowd, even a gathering of five or 
more, elects a leader consciously or 
unconsciously. 

Mr. Culbertson says that when the 
leaders are intelligent and discrimi- 
nating, so is the crowd. If movies, 
magazines, newspapers, and books 
are aimed to please a high level of 
intelligence and if they do please the 
intelligent leaders, then they will 
please the crowd. 

Hence the old adage of merchan- 
dising: If you want eventually to 
sell something on Eighth Avenue you 
must first sell it on Fifth Avenue, 
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for as Fifth does today Eighth will 
do tomorrow.—Bagology. 


Traditional and Sacred 


F OR all around ingenuity and en- 
terprise, few can surpass the Rev. 
James L. Dial, pastor of the Havana 
(Ill.) Christian Church. Not only did 
he perform recently the wedding cer- 
emony for Pfc Russel Petty and 
Lois Marie Engelke, but he also made 
possible their wedding cake. 

It all happened when a check of 
eligible relatives of the couple dis- 
closed that there wasn’t enough sug- 
ar among them to make available 
the cake—and what is a wedding 
without a cake of some kind? 

Because it is traditional and sacred 
in scope, Rev. Dial proved equal to 
the occasion by loaning the newly- 
weds three pounds of the treasured 
product. 

= = = 

After you’ve climbed about so high, 
the world is more interested in your 
possible tumble than in your further 
ascent. 

== = 


Iudian Roti 

N northern parts of India, bread 

is known as roti or chapati, con- 
sisting of batter which is nearly white 
and baked in tins greased with ghee. 
It is made into pancake shape about 
eight inches in diameter.—National 
Association Review, London. 


Pet Parade 


C= CHRISTENSEN’S war-in- 
terrupted annual pet parade and 
show will be resumed Aug. 4 in Coun- 
cil Bluffs, Iowa, he has announced. 
Chris, the much publicized dog- 


catcher of this southwestern Iowa 
town, said pets ranging from gold- 
fish to skunks would be welcomed to 
the parade. He estimated 2,000 chil- 
dren would bring their pets. 

The ubiquitous dogcatcher has 
teamed with civic organizations to 
make the 1945 show the most color- 
ful and unique in its history. He 
predicted that between 40,000 and 
50,000 persons would bank the city 
streets for the parade and show which 
will follow. 

Floats sponsored by a Hollywood 
studio, and local business and civic 
groups, will join the youngsters—in- 
fants to ’teen-agers—in the parade, 
the first since 1941. 


Odd Proposals 


S late as the early eighteenth cen- 
a tury a girl would propose to her 
bashful swain by the simple expedi- 
ent of baking a huge loaf of bread, 
thence sending it to him in a fancy 
neckerchief napkin. 

If the boy friend accepted it with 
good grace the girl could expect the 
boy to drive by the family home with 
a train of four and six steeds and 
take her as his wife. 

Should he not acknowledge the 
summons the girl friend would re- 
peat the procedure for still another 
eligible bachelor, for in those days 
it was an ignoble sin not to be mar- 
ried before the age of 21. 

A half dozen times out and the 
maiden would orient herself to a 
life of spinstership and the catcalls 
of neighbors. 

xs 

A business man thought his staff 
rather lazy and indifferent, so he 
pinned up the following notice: 
Bread is the staff of life, but that is 
no reason why the life of our staff 
should be one continual loaf!—St. 
Louis Advertising Club Weekly. 
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Wheat for Germany 


F ROM the Canadian press comes a 
report that the first shipment oj 
Canadian wheat bound for German, 
left Montreal recently, when tho 
British Liberty ship Samhope sailed 
for Hamburg. 

It was the first sailing from Mont- 
real direct to a German port since 
1939, marking the beginning of (Cap- 
ada’s war with Germany. 

Carrying 9,000 long tons of wiveat. 
under specific arrangements with the 
Allied command in Germany, the 
Samhope is one of the mightiest war- 
time ships ever built. 


Canadian shipping officials cop. 
fessed that they did not know jo 
what extent the wheat would be used 


but held to the view that it would by 
devoted to the feeding of German 


miners engaged in allied operations 
= = 


Dough on the Pan 


When I was a girl my mother taught 

Me how to make good bread: 

“Be sure, my dear, you scrape the 
dough 

Clean from the pan,” she said. 

And I would work the flour in 

Until the pan would shine, 

Freed from dough, and I was proud 

Of that skilled task of mine. 

My mother told me of a Princ 

Whose riding horse went lame; 

Of how he toured the countrysid 

And at every door he came 

Asking for dough left in the pans 

To heal the injured leg, 

But of many a pretty country lass 

He had no need to beg. 

Eager they were to serve the Princ 

With hands full of waste dough 

But the Prince was seeking | 
bride 

That far day long ago. 

He would not have a wasteful wife, 

And he sought and searched for long 

Until he stopped at a humble c 

And heard a lifted song 

Where a happy maiden was mixing 


bread 
Beside an open door, 
And the Prince alighted and mad 


the same 
Request he had made before. 
“But Sir,” she said, ‘I never leav« 
The least dough on my pan. . 
And the pleased Prince smiled and 
said to himself: 
“Here’s a wife for any man.” 
And as I worked my flour in 
When I was a girl, thought I 
Perhaps this will be the beautifu! day 
When a Prince comes riding by) 
Grace Noll Crowell. 


—— 
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A HABIT-FORMING DRUG 


7 1EWED-: in their least favorable light, sub- 
\ sidies are a device by which government takes 
the earnings of some citizens to reduce the living 
costs of others. This may fit into the definition 
taxation according to ability to pay,” but in 

nse subsidies are not taxation at all, since 

io not defray expenses of government; they 

t. in any case, reduce costs of government. 

are a redistribution of wealth, which is to 

technique of confiscation. 

Whatever defense there may be for confisca- 
tiot property as an ideology there can be no 
defense of it upon the moral and financial level. 
It is a social punishment that is visited not sole- 
ly upon the present generation, but projected from 
tod to tomorrow—from father to son. The 

il aid afforded by subsidies is a net gain 

momentary and technical one at that—only 
ose individuals who do not pay federal taxes 

directly or indirectly. To others, these out- 
ot only are a present burden but will be a 
continuing economic weight, since they will be 
added to the tax load of future years, much of 
which will be payable at a time when war costs 
themselves are most certain to be more burden- 
some and when earnings may be materially less 
thar ley are now. 
sidered on moral ground, subsidies are dan- 
y deceptive. They tend to create an illusion 
of saving. This not only is harmful in principle 
but in practice it is useful politically in beguiling 
certain groups of citizens into the belief that they 
are obtaining substantial benefits. No savings, in 
fact, result from subsidies. Actually they cost 
those who pay little or nothing into the 
treasury much more than if each consum- 
er were permitted to pay for what he gets. Wheth- 
er subsidy money comes from taxes or from the 
sale of war bonds there are large administrative 
costs to be added to the public bill, and, insofar 
as payments come from borrowings, there is in- 
terest besides. 

But even the untaxed must pay some part of 
subsidies. F. A. Harper, Cornell University agron- 
reminds us that whatever amount of 
s passed out to consumers, either directly 
That horn will catch 


of 

one 
thes 
do } 
The} 


say 


eith 


lays 


gerol 


omist 
money 
directly, is inflationary. 
the untaxed if no other will. There is no thought 
irity in subsidies, of course; and, indeed, 
charity would be out of place at the moment on 
any such scale as is embraced in a subsidy on 
milk or flour. The income of the average 
has been doubled since 1939, the amount 
of money in circulation has increased more than 
two and a half times, while production of consum- 
is has declined to about 40% of total manu- 
factured or processed output. The money left in 
individual pockets when subsidies are paid adds 


or it 


of cl 


meat, 
famil) 
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substantially to the inflationary pressure of total 
buying power. 

Because of their subtle attractiveness in an era 
when something-for-nothing and doles disguised 
as steps in social progress are considered essential 
implements for building and maintaining political 
controls, there is a strong tendency for the prac- 
tice of paying subsidies to be extended in scope, 


increased in amounts and made a_ permanent 
function of the central government. Subsidies, 
like the bureaucracies they nourish, strive to per- 
petuate themselves. 

How shall the Laocoon coils be loosed? Secre- 
tary Anderson of the Department of Agriculture 
has a plan which includes increases in ceiling 
prices of affected foods, accompanied by an up- 
ward adjustment in industrial wage levels now 
Controlled by the Little Steel formula. Various 
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BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE 


government agencies are said to be studying this 
and other plans. Secretary Anderson says the job 
must be done, and that “if it is not to have serious 
implications for the producer it must be done 
when the demand is good and the price is strong.” 

The flour industry’s opposition to subsidies is 
well established. As was expected, this evasive 
expedient has proved a full-sized industrial mi- 
graine. The industry has objected to subsidies 
not only in principle but also because of the an- 
ticipated difficulties of unscrambling them. Its 
memory goes back to the decontrol scramble of 
World War I. 

Continuation of the flour subsidy beyond its 
present authorized year ending June 30, 1946, is 
not expected. It might end before that. Sellers 
of flour are preparing themselves for a possible 
gradual reduction and ultimate elimination of the 
adjustment payments. Unless the government 
plan involves higher ceilings and a brave approach 
to higher bread prices there is a lurking element 
of squeeze in this process. Mr. Anderson’s con- 
sideration of higher wages, therefore, is of special 
significance. Not yet has there been any hint of 
the more logical and economical abandonment of 
artificial price supports. 

By no means least of the many objectionable 
aspects of subsidies is their habit-forming charac- 
ter. Herman Steen of the Millers National Fed- 
eration observes that “a large part of our indus- 
try has learned that it is easier to collect subsidy 
payments than it is to obtain prices from its cus- 
tomers.” Getting the baby off the bottle, it may 
be supposed, could be even harder on the weaned 
than on the weaner. 


e@ee 
BAG SUPPLY HANDICAPPED 


] OT only bag manufacturers but flour and 
. feed manufacturers and distributors as well 
have good reason for the strong protests that 
are being made to the containers division of the 
War Production Board—and to congressmen- 
against the recent Conservation Order M-221. 
The order restricts bag manufacturers’ use of 
dress print material to a quota based on their 
1944 cut-up. 

It seems to be a characteristic of government- 
by-directive to issue regulations designed to cor- 
rect certain specific conditions, without full under- 
standing or consideration of their effect on the 
complex inter-relationships required in carry- 
ing on manufacturing and merchandising activi- 
ties. 

The limiting order on dress prints was in- 
tended, undoubtedly in good faith, to help the 
bag supply situation. It threatens to have ex- 
actly the opposite result. 

From the bag manufacturers’ standpoint, an 
unjust competitive situation is created, which 
is bound to be reflected to their customers. Some 
of the bag companies—and consequently the cus- 
tomers of those companies—used relatively lit- 
tle yardage of dress prints in 1944, while oth- 
ers used a substantial part of their yardage in 
that form. Bag manufacturers, some of whom 
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had not previously emphasized this type of con- 
tainer, have increased their use of dress print 
goods in order to meet the consumer demand. 
In many cases they do not have adequate quotas 
based on their 1944 cut-up and, if they must ac: 
cept the restriction, both they and those depend- 
ing upon them for containers will be placed at 
a very real competitive disadvantage with those 
manufacturers who were using a large yardage 
of dress prints during the base period. 

An added factor affecting the bag supply situa- 
tion is that OPA regulations for the textile in- 
dustry allow cotton goods mills a considerably 
better return on their basic gray goods if the 
material is dyed, bleached, printed or otherwise 
treated before being sold. If a bag manufacturer 
cannot, because of restricted quotas under M-221, 
buy the goods in this form, the cotton goods 
mills probably will not supply the lower grades 
in similar quantity, simply because they cannot 
make as much profit from them. Thus the bag 
companies with low quotas will be deprived of 
a substantial amount of yardage, which is bound 
to accentuate the critical bag supply situation. 

The bag supply situation is critical, even with- 
out these additional burdens. Cotton mills for 
several weeks have been unwilling sellers be- 
cause they have been awaiting an adjustment 
in ceiling prices on cotton goods which is needed 
as a result of wage increases granted some time 
ago. OPA action on this has been unreasonably 
protracted. This “selling strike’ has not yet 
had a serious effect on bag supplies, but bag 
manufacturers report that they cannot buy suf- 
ficient goods to care for September-October bag 
business. The longer the OPA delays the ad- 
justment, the worse this threat will become. 

Shortages of bags are certain to cause un- 
necessarily severe shortages of feeds and flour. 
The truth and importance of this should be im- 
pressed upon all of those in Washington who are 
in a position to do anything about it. 

As far as the recent amendment to the WPB’s 
M-221 is concerned, it would seem reasonable 
to insist that bag companies should be allowed 
to use printed cloth on hand, in transit, or in 
the process of conversion. Beyond this, the ex- 
perience of the bag manufacturing industry 
should be consulted with utmost sincerity to de- 
termine to just what extent, if any, restrictions 
should be invoked by government edict. No ac- 
tion should be taken that is going to reduce, 
without reason, the bag supply. Nor should un- 
just competitive situations be created. 

e® ee 


THE GOVERNMENT ’LL GIT YOU 


N several occasions recently we have seen 
comment on a supreme court decision of last 
May which contains a statement of unusual in- 
terest. A New York milling firm applied for a 
tax refund. Its claim did not comply in form 
with the regulations, and upon that ground it was 
denied. Prior to rejection, revenue agents had 
examined the claim and made statements as to 
its merits. The company urged that it was there- 
by misled, and that as a result the revenue de- 
partment had waived objections as to form. 
The lower court held, and the supreme court 
sustained the decision, that the taxpayer must 
comply in matters of form as well as substance 
with the letter of the regulations. Said the court: 
“The taxpayer cannot rely upon verbal assur- 
ances by officials. The result is often extremely 
harsh; but he who deals with the government 
must dot his i’s and cross his t’s; and if he 
assumes that he may rely upon the ordinary rules 
which apply as between individuals, he is doomed 
to disappointment,” 
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Our wheat buyers make it easy for 
the millers by getting the best wheat 
from a wide area. 


The millers make it easy for the 
Laboratory by making the flour ex- 
actly as requested. 7 


Together, the processors of Ismerta 
make your job easier ... give you a 
dependable standard of flour ex- 
cellence. 
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KANSAS CITY, MO. 
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For Quatity Cake Baking — PIKES PRAK) 


@ Pikes Peak Cake Flour’s fine granulation and exceptional BA L@ 3 i) Y 
RS 


gluten characteristics enable it to absorb more liquid quickly 


and to retain this moisture in the finished cake, keeping it 


For ice 
BReqy | “hice hei Patent Flours 












fresh and full-flavored for a longer period of time. You'll find 
Pikes Peak Cake Flour handles easily, possesses wide flexi- 
bility which makes it possible for you to use either high ratio 
mixes or your new wartime formulas. For every baking re- 
quirement and specification, there is a Pikes Peak Bakery 


Flour to do your job economically and dependably. 


JHE COLORADO MILLING §& ELEVATOR COMPANY 
GENERAL OFFICES, DENVER, COLORADO 1885 Is 
Year 
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Ceiling Prices for 1946 Crop 
of Rye Set at $1.35 1-4 to $1.42 


Washington, D. C.—Proposed ceil- 
ing prices for the 1946 crop of rye— 
one of the few major grain crops that 
has remained exempt from price con- 
trol—were announced July 25 by the 
Office of Price Administration. 

The announcement was made to 
meet the requirements of the Emer- 
gency Price Control Act of 1942, as 
amended, directing the OPA to no- 
tify growers of the ceiling prices to 
be set on major crops at least 15 
days in advance of the normal plant- 
ing season. 

The notification requirement was 
not put into effect until July 1, 1944. 
In order to comply with its terms, 
it would have been necessary to pub- 
lish notice of proposed ceiling prices 
for rye of the 1945 crop not later 
than Aug. 1, 1944. The four interven- 
ing weeks did not give sufficient time 
to collect and analyze data neces- 
sary for publishing such a_ notice, 
the OPA said. Accordingly it was 
not possible to establish ceiling prices 
for the 1945 crop. 

Two areas will be set up for pric- 
ing rye when today’s ceilings are es- 
tablished. Area A will have a price 
structure based on “freight-off’’ spe- 
cific terminal base point prices and 
Area B will have flat base prices for 
each county not included in Area A, 
for each point within the county. 

The base price per bushel, bulk, for 
carload quantities of No. 2 rye on 
track at any interior rail point in 
Area A will be that terminal base 
price listed for the seven basic ter- 
minal base points provided, which, 
less transportation charges at the 
lowest published domestic carload 
rail transportation rate from that in- 
terior rail point to that terminal base 
point, will result in the highest price 
at the interior rail point. 

Growers’ ceiling prices for sound 
No. 2 rye delivered from the farm 
to country shippers located at in- 
terior rail points in both Areas A 
and B will be 3c bu below the base 
prices at the interior rail points. 

The proposed base prices per bush- 
el, bulk, for carload quantities of No. 
2 rye, on track at the following ter- 
minal base points in Area A are: 

Minneapolis, Minn., $1.37; Duluth, 
Minn., $1.37; Chicago, Ill., $1.42; Mil- 


waukee, Wis., $1.42; Kansas City, 
Mo., 1.3544; Omaha, Neb., $1.35%; 


Sioux City, Iowa, $1.35%4. 
Area A _ includes the 
states and parts of states: 

North and South Dakota; 

Montana—Counties of Hill, Blaine, 
Phillips, Valley, Garfield, McCone, 
Prairie, Daniels, Sheridan, Roosevelt, 
Richland, Dawson, Wibaux, Fallon, 
Carter, Powder River, Rosebud, Cus- 
ter and Treasure; 

Nebraska — All counties except 
Cass, Otoe, Gage, Johnson, Nemaha, 
Pawnee and Richardson; 

Minnesota — All counties except 
Lake of the Woods, Beltrami, Clear- 
water, Hubbard, Cass, Crow Wing, 
Koochiching, Itasca, Aitkin, St. Louis, 
Lake, Cook, Carlton and Pine; 

Wisconsin—Counties of St. Croix, 
Pierce, Dunn, Chippewa, Clark, Eau 
Claire, Pepin, Buffalo, Trempealeau, 
Jackson, LaCrosse, Monroe, Vernon, 
Crawford, Richland, Wood, Juneau, 
Sauk, Adams, Portage, Waushara, 
Marquette, Green Lake and Colum- 
bia; 

Iowa — Counties of Lyon, Sioux, 
Plymouth and Woodbury; 


following 


Colorado—Counties of Logan, Sedg- 
wick, Phillips and Yuma. 

All other counties not included in 
Area A are in Area B, with proposed 
flat interior rail point base prices for 
each county. 

Proposed base prices listed in the 
administrative notice are for rye 
14% or less in moisture content and 
grading No. 2 in accordance with of- 
ficial grain standards of the United 
States. The base prices will be ad- 
justed for grades other than No. 2, 
and for moisture content in excess 
of 14%, according to the following 


premium and discount tables: 
Premiums, 
Grade per bu 
Be Pawo ees ene bcc toes enserenenves le 
ee a NE > 565.6 Goi hg aad oo 8.016 0rbe bed 5e 
No. 2 plump 214 
TED 65-6 R62 S TOS UTR TORRES nee 
Discounts, 
Grade per bu 
ee: SDI bk eee h0 60s 68 640 60s le 
Se, a ee eee o1SS 60S 006 ONES DEED OWES le 
ae Pe ee eee eee 2e 
Sample grade (other than moisture). te 
Ee: UNNEE 8-5-5 6-64653 30d RHODE OHS le 
Smutty TT ECL eee Te eT TT ee 3 
Pe PORE ose beres O05 bs VEO ROC ED le 


SE ~ 5:6.6:06:4.0.0.6:0:5%.0:068:0:0:4.05:56 6.2048 3c 
Weevily 
Ergoty 
Base prices will be decreased by 
le bu for each 4%%, or fraction there- 
of, of moisture content over 14%. 


All discounts provided are cumula- 
tive. For example, rye 15% in mois- 
ture content, grading No. 4 garlicky, 
will be subject to a discount of at 
least 2c bu for grading No. 4, plus 
a further discount of at least 3c for 
grading “garlicky,” plus a further 
discount of at least 1c for containing 
1% moisture in excess of 14%. 


¥ ¥ 


Chicago Top $1.44! 

Chicago, Ill.—Directors of the Chi- 
cago Board of Trade have passed an 
emergency regulation setting a price 
of $1.44% as the top permissible limit 
for the purchase or sale of any rye 
futures calling for delivery in July, 
1946, or thereafter. All deliveries 
shall be made on an “in store’’ basis, 
with the buyer paying both the ele- 
vation and loading out charge. 


BREAD !S THE STAFF Cr LIFE—— - 


WHEAT, BARLEY PILED 
OUTSIDE IN COLORADO 


Bumper Crops Overflowing Elevators 
and Bins—Car Shortage Is Sour 
Note in Marketing 





Denver, Colo.—Grain is being piled 
on the ground in Kit Carson County 
in eastern Colorado this week as the 
most bountiful wheat and_ barley 
harvests in many years overflowed 
elevators and bins. From Flagler on 
the west to Burlington on the east 





TEMPORARY GRAIN STORAGE—Grain storage bins, constructed of 
12-gauge wire fencing lined with surfaced asphalt roofing paper, are be- 
ing studied in a federal grain storage project now in progress at Hutch- 


inson, Kansas. 


For flooring, ordinary asphalt roofing material is used. 


The bins are filled as they are built and finally sealed with a roof made 


of asbestos-surfaced asphalt roofing. 


ful for use as temporary storage. 


The bins apparently are success- 





June Cuban Imports 320,731 Sacks 


Havana, Cuba.—Cuban imports of 
320,731 200-lb sacks of United States 
flour during June set a new high 
monthly record for the past six 
years. The only time in recent his- 
tory that this volume was approached 
was in January of this year, when 
311,414 200-lb sacks were unloaded. 

For the first half of 1945, imports 
of United States flour totaled 1,330,- 
694 200-lb sacks, by far greater than 
any corresponding six-month period, 


CUBAN IMPORTS OF UNITED STATES 





and even larger than the entire cal- 
endar year imports during 1940 and 
1941. 

During the past five years, the av- 
erage annual imports have been 1,- 
332,000 200-lb sacks. The January- 
June unloadings already are equal to 
the annual average and there are six 
months of the current calendar year 
yet to go. 

Approximately 80% of the Cuban 
imports of flour in recent years has 
consisted of United States flour. 


FLOUR BY MONTHS (200-LB SACKS) 














1940 1941 1942 1943 1944 1945 

JONUBTY .ccvccccce 91,255 93,915 142,357 108,573 165,394 
PORTUGrY 22 cscccce 95,099 167,362 161,348 131,517 249,560 
ps) eT 98,979 53,009 93,954 215,666 140,830 
BOTT coccccvccceve 97,339 104,394 235,078 145,090 114,361 
MOF vctcovecevces 115,287 109,901 107,205 131,632 142,797 
SOMO cescevecvsess 75,890 68,571 127,214 111,700 199,329 

Sub-totals 973,849 597,152 867,156 844,178 1,012,271 1,330,694 
TULY woccccsccccees 58,782 85,298 109,457 166,935 118,702 
AUGUST ...cccseceee 60,661 63,397 160,322 121,507 15,889 
September ........ 66,411 82,989 47,561 66,858 9,320 
October .......... 88,074 109,665 62,538 92,479 40,700 
November ........ 86,336 80,379 104,164 98,370 109,028 
December ........ 93,307 138,764 144,753 137,070 157,394 

Totale ...see. 1,027,420 1,157,644 1,485,951 1,527,397 1,463,294 
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DOUBLE TROUBLE—You can’t get 
butter for your bread? Sugar for 
baking searce? That’s nothing ¢om- 
pared with the headaches Coast 
Guardsman Harold W. Smith had 
with his bread and cakes during the 
invasion of Okinawa. A ship’s cook, 
first class, aboard a_  coast-guard 
manned LST this culinary expert 
complained bitterly of Japanese air 
raids. “The toughest part of Okin- 
awa was the nightly air raids. Ey- 
ery time the Nips would come over 
our guns would sound off, and their 
concussion would knock my _ baking 
flat! We got Jap planes all right, 
but ruined a lot of good bread and 
cakes.” Coast Guardsman Smith is 
pictured in the life jacket and helmet 
he wore while baking. 





the two crops are record breakers, 


with wheat running as high as 55 
bus an acre and winter barley to 


more than 95 bus to the acre. 

With the rich prairie soil yielding 
better than for many years past, th 
only sour note in the harvest picture 
is an inability to obtain railroad cars 
to move the heavy crops to market. 

“I haven’t seen anything like it in 
many years,” Dick Rose, manager of 
the Farmers Equity Co-operative, de- 
clared. “I have never seen so much 
grain, but I don’t believe more than 
one car has been shipped out. Thi 
three Stratton elevators are full and 
the bins are filling up. Grain is be- 
ing piled on the ground.” 

R. O. Woodfin of Burlington, Kit 
Carson county agent, had this to say 
of the record crop: “This will be our 
biggest year since 1940. There 
lot of 40-bu wheat in the county 
The county average should run abou 
25 bus to the acre, which is excep- 
tionally good. We are getting a [ive- 


year crop of winter barley in on 
year, as barley usually runs about 
12 bus to the acre. This year th 


farmers are averaging about 55 bus.” 
Mr. Woodfin attributes the heavy 
barley yield to a mild winter last 
year and the use of two barley virie- 
ties—Ward and Reno—which are 
adapted to Colorado. 
“The lack of cars for shipping pur- 


poses can become very serious if 
rain comes,” Mr. Woofin said. The 
weather is ideal for the harvest, but 
if it rains there will be losses in the 


wheat piled on the ground.” 


Crops are equaling or excecding 
those of last year and the 10-year 
average in spite of acreage reduction, 


according to Floyd K. Reed, state 
agricultural statistician. 

The winter wheat crop is estimat- 
ed at 28,270,000 bus, second largest 
on record. Farm wages continue to 
rise, Mr. Reed said. Monthly wages 
with board this year stand at $99.49, 
compared with $88 last July and 
$70.75 in 1943. 
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Domestic Wheat Supplies Well Above 
Average, but Usage May Exceed Crop 


Washington, D. C.—The domestic 
wheat supply, not including imports, 
for the 1945-46 year is now indicated 
to be about the same as the 1,395,- 
000,000 bus a year ago, the United 
States Bureau of Agricultural Eco- 
nomics says. This is considerably 
above the 973,000,000 10-year (1932- 
41) prewar average, and is exceeded 
only by the 1,606,000,000 bus in 1942- 
43 and 1,463,000,000 in 1943-44, As 


of July 1, the crop was indicated 
at 1,129,000,000 bus, which would top 
last year’s record slightly and would 
be the third United States crop of 
over a billion bushels. 

The movement of grain to ports 
for export has substantially exceeded 
early expectations, and it now ap- 
pears that the carry-over July 1, 
1945, may be about the same as the 
316,000,000 bus a year earlier. While 


this is considerably below the 616,- 
000,000 bus in 1943, it is well above 
the 235,000,000 average in the prewar 
(1932-41) period. The estimate of 
stocks is based on imports from Can- 
ada of over 40,000,000 bus, in addi- 
tion to domestic supplies, and on ex- 
pected total disappearance of about 
1,120,000,000 bus. 

The disappearance for the year 
ended June 30, 1945 (figures for 1943- 
44 in parentheses) is estimated, in 
million bushels, as follows: Civilian 
and military food 550, (543); seed 
81,(77); industrial alcohol 85,(109); 
exports 145, (66); feed 260, (488). 
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LUCKY FLOURS 


Available 


AS YOU WANT THEM 


Our own fully equipped mill laboratory and rigid 
inspection assures exactly the type of flours 
you need. 


WHEN YOU WANT THEM 


Over 300,000 bushels storage capacity assures 
shipment of the type flour you need, whenever 
you want it. 


Spring Patents 
Clears 
Cake Flours 


Serving the Baker Since 1907 


FEDERAL MILL, 


In Straight or Mixed Cars 


Whole Wheat 
Cracker Flours 


Rye Flours 
Full Fat Soybean Flour 


LOCKPORT, 


Kansas Patents 
High Gluten 
Pastry Flours 


INC. 
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Quantities used for food and seeq 
in 1944-45 were about the same as in 
the previous year, quantities for a]- 
cohol use are moderately lower and 
that used for feed about half. It w}] 
be remembered, the bureau says, that 
the very large quantity of wheat useq 
for feed in 1943-44 was necessary to 
supplement short feed supplies jn 
order to maintain our record live. 
stock production. Feed grain sip- 
plies were more adequate in 1944-45, 
but wheat feeding continued more 
than double prewar quantities. 
Disappearance in 1945-46 is ex. 
pected to continue large. Quantities 
of wheat used for feed will depend 
upon the outturn of the feed crops. 
but are expected to be below the 
quantities fed in 1944-45. Use for 
alcohol production is expected to in- 
crease, depending upon the avail: ))jJ- 
ity of other grains. The greatest dif- 
ference will be in exports, which jn 
1945-46 are expected to be very large 
and greatly exceed those of 1944-45 
These reflect the acute need of food 
in European countries. All in all, 
disappearance in 1945-46 may ex: eed 
the indicated 1,129,000,000-bu = crop 
This would mean that the carry-over 
July 1, 1946, would be reduced from 
the level of July, 1945. However, it is 
not expected that it will decline to the 
prewar level of 235,000,000 bus 


BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE—— 


A & P ANTI-TRUST HEARING 
HIT BY TRAVEL RULING 


Danville, Ill.—Unless the Office of 
Defense Transportation aids _ wit- 
nesses in getting transportation, the 
government’s anti-trust suit against 
the Great Atlantic & Pacific Tea Co 
and 28 subsidiaries may be forced to 
recess. 

A number of government witnesses 
have been unable to get to Danville, 
according to Earl Jinkinson, special 
assistant to the attorney gencral 
Horace Flurry, government attorney, 
said the Department of Justice has 
applied to the ODT for help. 

BREAD !S THE STAFF OF LIFE—— 
BREAD BAKING PRIMER 
Chicago, Il].—‘‘A Primer of Bread 
Baking,” one of the earliest booklets 
prepared by the Wheat Flour Insti- 
tute and first printed in October, 
1939, has from time to time been re- 
printed with some_ revision ever 
since. Some 125,000 copies of the 
booklet have been distributed to 
home economists, notably to college 
professors, high school teachers, and 
home demonstration agents, also to 
college teachers for use as a class- 
baking ol 








room textbook on_ the 

yeast breads. The primer aims to 
explain first what enriched flour and 
yeast breads are and why they are 
important in the diet. In turn each 
bread making ingredient and _ its 


function is named. Putting ingre- 
dients together brings up a discus- 
sion of temperatures and fermenta- 
tion, and the reader is also told how 
to knead, mold, bake and care for 
bread after baking. Pictures |Ilus- 
trate the steps involved. 
BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE 
SCHOOL COOKS TRAINE? 
Baton Rouge, La.—To train schoo! 
lunch cooks Miss See Rice, sou'hern 
representative of the Wheat ‘our 
Institute, participated in a workshop 
and training school for cooks and 
school lunch directors in Baton !ouge 
recently. The series of lessons in- 
cluded one for an entree making the 
best use of available meats, one for 
an entree using sea foods and pro 
tein foods other than meat, another 
for inexpensive puddings tha! are 
easy on the sugar supply, «nd 4 
fourth for simple cookies and cakes. 
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Record Movement of Grain Products 
Made by Nation’s Railroads in 1945 


Wi 


yshington, D. C.—More wheat, 


erain and grain products were car- 


ried 
the 
peri 


J. 


Office 


has 
T 
to J 
par 
six 
in t 
vious 


mar! 
Am¢ 
the 
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de] 
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by American railroads during 


first half of 1945 than in any like 


d in the nation’s history, Col. 


\lionroe Johnson, director of the 


of Defense Transportation, 
innounced. 


total movement for 1945 up 


june 30 was 1,243,473 cars, com- 


i with 1,209,403 cars in the first 
nonths of 1944, and 1,231,081 
» same period of 1943, the pre- 
high. 
s record is all the more re- 
ible and is a great tribute to 
can transportation in view of 
ute shortage of boxcars and 
lislocation and transportation 
caused by last winter’s un- 
ented storms,” Col. Johnson 


loadings for the entire coun- 

the first half of the year 
34.070 cars more than in the 
ix months of 1944, and 29,906 
in the western districts—in- 
all the railroads in the west- 
iin area—3.7% over the 1944 
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iding week of 


the same time an easing of 
‘ain storage situation is indi- 
Col. Johnson said, by a de- 
of grain held in storage in 
rs from 115,016,000 bus on 
3, 1944, to 109,287,000 bus on 
23, 1945, a drop of 5,729,000 
Grain stored at ports decreased 
same period from 26,013,000 
25,995,000 bus. 
ough there were 211 county 
rs closed July 2, 1945, as com- 


i with 207 on July 2, 1944, there 


ractically no grain on _ the 
on July 2, 1945—32,500 bus 
rloads), as compared with 2,- 
) bus (1,052 carloads) on July 


the opening of the harvest sea- 


this year there were only 3,000 


boxears available for grain 
nent as compared with 14,000 


14, and a normal peacetime sup- 


f 25,000 to 30,000 cars. 
said Col. Johnson, “indi- 
in extremely efficient use of 
s shown by the greater 1945 
s. From April 1 to July 2, 
the railroads moved 102,- 
boxcars from eastern to 
1 railroads—an average of 1,- 
irs per day.” 
1 moved from the lake ports 
five months of 1945 totaled 
ars as compared with 15,491 
same period of 1944, an in- 
of 28,655 cars. 
nation’s railroad carried 6.5% 
wheat and other grain and 
oducts in the week ending 
30 than in the corresponding 
f 1944, the ODT announced. 
number of carloads of grain 
in the week ending June 
is 62,383 as compared with 
for the same week of 1944. 
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n Which 1945 grain loadings 
gher than those of 1944. To- 
iin loadings for the United 
for the first 26 weeks of 1945 
1,243,473 as compared with 1,- 
for the first 26 weeks of 
in increase of 34,070 cars. 
he western districts grain load- 
xr the week ending June 30, 
5,973 cars, or an increase of 
cars, or 8.3% over the cor- 
1944. Western 
( car loadings for the first 26 
of 1945—the half year—were 


844,356 as compared with 814,450 for 
the first half of 1944—an increase 
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CAR LOADINGS OF GRAIN 
CONTINUE ABOVE YEAR AGO 


Washington, D. C.—Total railroad 
car loadings of grain and grain prod- 
ucts in the United States for the 
first 








27 weeks of 1945 were 1,298,- 


405, as compared with 1,266,523 for 
the first 27 weeks of 1944, an in- 
crease of 31,882 cars, the Office of 
Defense Transportation announced 
July 16. 

The number of carloads of grain 
and grain products shipped in the 
week ending July 7 was 54,932, as 
compared with 57,120 for the same 
week in 1944, a 3.8% decrease. The 
holiday week drop followed 15 con- 
secutive weeks in which the 1945 
grain loadings were higher than those 
of 1944. 

In the western districts, grain 
loadings for the week ending July 
7 were 40,803 cars, a decrease of 91 











27 


cars, or 0.2%, from the correspond- 
ing week of 1944. Car loadings in 
the western districts for the first 27 
weeks of 1945 were 885,199, as com- 
pared with 855,834 for the same pe- 
riod of 1944—an increase of 3.5%. 
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$7,000 SETTLEMENT MADE 
Syracuse, N. Y.— International 
Milling Co. has paid $7,000 to Mrs. 
Lois W. Steele of Baldwinsville in 
settlement for the death of her hus- 
band, Thomas L. Steele. Mr. Steele 
suffered fatal injuries in Sept., 1943, 
when he was a passenger in a car 

owned by the milling company. 
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Name the type of flour you use. 
GENERAL OFFICES Standard Milling Company makes it—uniform in 
309 WEST JACKSON BLVD. quality — uniform in performance. “Standard” 
a flours bring modern milling right to your door. 


MILLS Invite them to come in and serve you. 
*MINNEAPOLIS 


=" STANDARD Mu 
COMPANY 
BAKERY FLOURS 


This is an airplane photo of one of the great 
modern mills of Standard Milling Company. 
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BRING MODERN MILLING 
RIGHT TO YOUR DOOR! 
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Bakers Win Favorable FTC Verdict 
in Kentucky Stales Boycott Case 


Washington, D. C.—The boycott 
against northern Kentucky gro- 
cers, charged with pressure on two 
Cincinnati wholesale bakers to force 
them to accept return of stale bread, 
has been decided against the grocers 
by the Federal Trade Commission, 
which ordered the association of ap- 
proximately 150 northern Kentucky 
retail grocers to cease and desist 
from entering into or continuing a 
icy against the baking com- 


case 


conspi! 
panies or other sellers of bread. 

The order is directed against 
Northern Kentucky Independent Food 
Deale Association, Inc., 505 Scott 
Stree Covington, Ky., its member 
crocers and its officers, R. H. Goder- 
wis e president; Larry T. Hiltz, 
secretary, and Barney J. Malloy, 
treasurer. The complaint also spe- 
cific names as respondents six 
members of the association: Virgil 
Clinkenbeard, George Stegner, T. C. 
Alpaugh, Richard Guenther, Roy 
Danie! and Charles Hindersman. Be- 
cause of the constantly changing 
membership of the association these 
six were made respondents as repre- 
sentatives of the membership gen- 
erally 

The findings of the commission are 
in part as follows: 

The respondents, by agreement, dis- 
continued buying bread from Rainbo 
Baking Co. and Taystee Bread Co., 
both of Cincinnati, because they re- 
fused comply with the associa- 


tion’s request that they either reduce 


prices or secure a modification of 
the government order which prohib- 
ited bakers from accepting the re- 
turn of stale bread from retailers. 
The order, which was issued in De- 
cember, 1942, had the effect of shift- 
ing from the bakers to the retailer 


any loss resulting from stale bread. 
Prior to the order it had been the 
custom for baking companies to pick 
up any bread remaining unsold for 
two days and credit the grocer with 
the amount he paid for it. Members 


of the association felt that their nor- 
mal gross margin of profit of 2c per 
loaf did not enable them to bear the 


loss from stale bread and still make 
a reasonable profit. When the bak- 


ing companies concerned refused to 
comply with the request of the gro- 
cers, representatives of their asso- 


ciation decided to apply pressure to 
obtain the relief they thought neces- 


sary. This “pressure” took the form 
of a boycott against Rainbo and 
Taystes The association believed 
that any action taken by these two 
large companies would be followed 
by other bakers in the area. 


As a result of the boycott, which 
was participated in by association 
members and some nonmember gro- 
cers, Taystee lost 57 customers and 
Rainbo 63. The loss of sales to Tays- 
tee and Rainbo was reflected in an 
Increase of approximately the same 
amount in the sales of two compet- 
Ing companies serving the same area. 

The effects of the respondents’ 
practices, the commission’s findings 
state, obstructed and hampered com- 
petition among baking companies in 
the Sale of bread and among the as- 
sociation members and other retail 
grocers in Kentucky in purchasing 
bread produced in Cincinnati, and 
Constitute an attempt and threat by 
the respondents to exercise an op- 
pressive and unlawful power to in- 
jure the business of others and to 
deprive the consuming public of the 
benefits of free competition in the 


sale and distribution of bread from 
Ohio to Kentucky purchasers. 

The respondents are ordered to 
cease and desist from entering into, 
continuing or carrying out any agree- 
ment, combination or conspiracy to 
coerce any seller into the adoption 
of any price, sale or distribution pol- 
icy desired by the respondents, or 
otherwise hindering or restraining 
competition in the sale and distribu- 
tion of bread: 


(1) By ceasing to deal with or re- 
ducing their purchases from any sell- 
er of bread or other grocery prod- 
ucts. 

(2) By inducing, persuading or co- 
ercing others into ceasing to deal 
with or into reducing their purchases 
from any seller of such products. 

(3) By hindering, obstructing or 
preventing any such seller from mak- 
ing sales of his products. 

The commission dismissed the com- 
plaint without prejudice as to Paul 
Ogden because of his illness. He was 
president of the respondent associa- 
tion during the period covered by the 
commission’s complaint. 
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CENTRAL OHIO MEETING 
PLANNED AT COLUMBUS 


Columbus, Ohio. — Abandoning its 
sectional group meetings for the re- 
mainder of the year, a central Ohio 
meeting held by the Ohio 
Bakers Association in Columbus, Aug. 
19-20. The program includes a re- 
ception at the Deshler-Wallick Hotel 
on the first evening and breakfast 
meeting there the following morn- 
ing, to be followed by an afternoon 
of golf and outdoor activities at the 
Wyandotte Country Club. 


will be 





A HEAVY-DUTY Shortening for 


the extra strain of war economy- 


® Geared to take the punishment of 
high-speed mixing. 
@ Made to withstand continuous 
high frying temperatures. 
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NEW YORK @ CHICAGO @ SAVANNAH 
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SHORTENING 
BY AVOIDING 
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So bland in flavor—use it for 
your finest icings. 
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Compared with Bread— 


Bakery Sweet Goods Efficient 
as Fat and Sugar Carriers 


Chicago, Ill. — Factual data dem- 
onstrating the comparatively greater 
efficiency of a general variety of 
baked products over bread as users 
of fat and sugar were submitted re- 
cently to the Office of Price Adminis- 
tration by Frank G. Jungewaelter, 
executive secretary for Associated 
Retail Bakers of America. 

The data submitted by Mr. Junge- 
waelter supplements a study made by 
him in April, 1943, in which it was 
shown that generally when bread is 
spread with butter by the average 
consumer, the resulting fat usage is 
greater than in the production of 
cakes, sweet yeast raised goods, and 
various types of rolls and muffins. 

Mr. Jungewaelter has now extended 
this study with a series of rigidly 


controlled tests to determine the 
comparative efficiency of bread and 
a general variety of baked foods as 
users of fats and sugar when com- 
mercial type spreads other than but- 
ter are used in normal quantities on 
the former. The results of the bread 
and butter tests made in 1943 and 
those made recently appear below. 
The percentages shown are the to- 
tal fat and sugar content of the 
bread by baked weight plus that .of 
the various spreads shown. 

Bread spread with soft butter, 
19.25% fat content; bread spread 
with hard refrigerated butter, 
24.33%. 

Bread spread with commercial type 
mayonnaise*, 16.05% fat content; 
bread spread with homemade type 
mayonnaise, 24.10%. 
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Bread spread with apricot pre- 
serves, commercial type*, 33.08% 
sugar content; bread spread with 
apricot preserves, homemade _ type, 
39.35%. 

Bread spread with peach jam, com- 
mercial type*, 29.26% sugar content; 
bread spread with peach jam, home- 
made type, 34.73%. 

Bread spread with apply jelly, com- 
mercial type*, 31.00% sugar content; 
bread spread with apple jelly, home- 
made type, 36.84%. 

Bread spread with grape _ jelly, 
commercial type*, 27.17% sugar con- 
tent; bread spread with grape jelly, 
homemade type, 32.20%. 

*(Note: Only commercial type 
mayonnaise, preserves, jam and jelly 
used in tests.) 

In arriving at these results, Mr. 
Jungewaelter used 10 neutral indi- 
viduals picked at random (nine adults 
and one small boy) each of which 
was given a separate slice of ac- 
curately weighed bread for each type 
of spread. The fat and sugar content 
of the bread was calculated in accord- 
ance with War Food Order No. 1. 
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Customers of F. W. Stock & Sons are 
protected from these hazards with com- 
plete laboratory control. A modern re- 
search laboratory, staffed by experts, 
collaborates with milling technicians in 
maintaining uniform and superior bak- 
ing quality flours. With apparatus such 
as pictured at the right, and other mod- 
wheats are 
carefully chosen and through milling 
and baking tests, performance is proved 


There is a particular Stock flour for 
every baking requirement. Our mixed sae Z 


f. W. STOCK 
Ea x 


complete. 
Spring and hard winter type 
flours—Michigan cake flours— 
cracked 
wheat and the famous DAISY 
doughnut flour. They are pre- 
the best 
wheats for smooth performance. 


NATURE PLAYED A TRICK— 


ATURE played some tricks with 
all the wheat crops this year. There 
is enough good wheat, but the crop is 
much less uniform than usual. So the 
need for careful wheat selection and 


good milling is more vital than ever. 
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Protein Testing 
Apparatus 


Your guarantee 
of flour to meet 
your needs in 
these days of 
wartime uncer- 
tainty is this 
efficient milling 
plant, one of 
the newest in 
America. Three 
ultra-modern mills in one, 
backed with ample wheat 
storage and laboratory con- 
trol. Eighty-two years of 
milling “know how” in pro- 
ducing flours for leading 
bakers is your guarantee 
of dependable service. 
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WINTER WHEAT DECLINES 
IN JUNE; OTHERS STEApy 


With farmers harvesting their sec. 
ond billion-bushel wheat crop in two 
years, farm and market prices in the 
winter wheat area declined slightly 
during June, but advanced or ye. 
mained the same in other areas. Jp 
Oklahoma, where harvesting is near. 
ly completed, the farm price op 
wheat, June 15, averaged $1.43 hy 
a drop of 4c from the middle of May 
the United States Department of Ay. 
riculture reports. Last year Okla. 
homa farm prices dropped 8c d ring 
the same period. 

At Kansas City, No. 2 hard winter 
wheat averaged $1.66 bu in June 
compared with $1.67 in May. During 
the first week of July, however 
prices made a further drop of around 
4c bu. At Minneapolis, No. 1 dark 
northern spring averaged $1.71 jp 
June and the first few days o! July, 
an advance of 3c over the May aver. 
age. 

The United States farm price oj 
wheat advanced from an average of 
$1.49 on May 15, to $1.50 bu on June 
15. The average price of all classes 
and grades of wheat at leading mar. 
kets for June was $1.699, compared 
with $1.671 in May and $1.642 jp 
June, 1944. For the 10 years (1934. 
43), wheat prices at leading markets 
averaged 99.3c in June, compared 
with $1.032 in May, the department 
adds. 
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RECORD NEBRASKA WHEAT 
HARVEST GETS UNDER WAY 


Lincoln, Neb.—Winter wheat har- 
vest started with the binder last 
week in southern Nebraska counties 
and is increasing each day. Some 
combining will be done before the 
close of the week. Some stands are 
thin, but generally a splendid crop 
is expected. The July 1 estimate of 
81,268,000 bus exceeds the previous 
high record of 71,934,000 bus in 1930 
BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE—-—— 

FLOUR WORKSHOP 

Oakland, Cal.—At the invitation of 
Miss Marguerite Fenner, director of 
home service for the Pacific Gas & 
Electric Co., Mrs. Jeannette B. Hen- 
dricks of the Wheat Flour Institute 
recently conducted an all-day work- 
shop and training school for the home 
economists on Miss Fenner’s staff 
The purpose of the workshop was to 
teach these young women the how’ 
and why’s of baking and to show 
them interesting new ways to us 
enriched flour as an extender of more 
scarce and rationed foods. Lach of 
the home service women works with 
hundreds of homemakers in the San 
Francisco Bay area. 











For imparting a rich, straight 


BUTTER TASTE 
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Sold by Jobbers or supplied direct 
$5.90 gal. $22.42 per 4/1 gal. case 


THE FERBO COMPANY 


MADISON, N. J. 
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WINN-LOVETT GROCERY CO. 
AND STEIDEN FIRM MERGE 


Louisville, Ky.—An announcement 
was made recently of the merger of 
the Steiden Stores, Inc., a grocery 
store chain in Louisville, and the 
Winn-Lovett Grocery Co., which op- 
erates stores in Florida and Georgia. 

Under the merger, M. Austin Da- 
vis, of the Winn-Lovett firm, ‘_ 

ee 


president of Steiden Stores, 

Steiden, formerly secretary-treasur- 
er, became vice president, and Rob- 
ert Laufer, formerly comptroller, 
was named secretary-treasurer. Wil- 


liam Steiden has retired as president 
of the firm, but continues with it in 
an advisory capacity. Lewis W. Cole, 
chairman of the board of the Steiden 
Stores, is also inactive, but is con- 
tinuing in an advisory capacity. 

The Steiden firm has 29 stores in 
ille and suburbs, one at Fort 


Louis 
Knox, Ky., and one at New Albany, 
Ind. Winn-Lovett operates 111 stores 


in Florida and 7 in Georgia. Steiden 
Stores will continue to operate un- 
der the same name as a unit of the 
Winn-Lovett Grocery Co. 


—BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE 


JUDGE DISMISSES MOUND 
CITY MACARONI CO. CASE 


St. Louis, Mo.—A suit against the 
Mound City Macaroni Co., by three 
of the firm’s stockholders, was dis- 
missed last week by Circuit Judge 
Waldo C. Mayfield on motion of the 





defense. Named in the suit were 
Joseph Freschi, president of the firm, 
William Freschi, vice president, and 
Albert Ravarino, secretary-treasurer. 


The plaintiffs, Joseph, Charles and 
Frank Mercurio, who hold 18% of 
the company’s stock, had charged 
that firm’s officers were using 
profits from the Mound City Maca- 
roni Co. in their other business, 
Ravarino & Freschi, Inc. 
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tne 





PITTSBURGH COURTESY CLUB 
OUTING HEAVILY ATTENDED 
Pittsburgh, Pa.—The first social 

outing of the Pittsburgh Bakers 

Courtesy Club at Shanopin Country 

Club, June 26, drew an attendance 

of 130, and 57 bakers from Ohio, 

West Virginia and Pennsylvania were 


guests 

Daniel F. Langdon, Anheuser- 
Busch, Ine., chairman of the social 
program, presented 40 prizes to win- 
ners of various contests. Nels An- 
derson, Warren Baking Co., won a 
handsome golf shirt as a prize for 
the guest who came farthest to at- 
tend the party. Frank Guffy, secre- 


tary-treasurer, Ert] Baking Co., Pitts- 
burgh, won the matched set of woods 
which was awarded to the winner 
of the most contests for various ac- 
tivities 

H. H. Walther, Lawrenceburg Roll- 


er Mills division of the Acme-Evans 
Co., president of the Pittsburgh Bak- 
ers Courtesy Club, was chairman. 
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REGIONAL MEETING SERIES 
PLANNED BY ILLINOIS GROUP 


Chicago, Ill.—The board of direc- 
tors and the allied advisory commit- 
tee of the Associated Bakers of IIli- 





nois have voted for another series of 
regional meetings during July and 
August. Bakers are faced with nu- 
merous problems and the directors 


felt such meetings would be of much 
help to the membership. Plans for 
the meetings will be formulated very 
soon. 

As no annual convention was held 
this year, the board decided to hold 
In office the present officers of the 
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association until an annual meeting 
can be held. 

The board also hopes that the as- 
sociation can sponsor another golf 
outing in August. Paul W. Zickgraff, 
Bake-Rite Bakery, and Frank B. 
Lawler, Lockwood Mfg. Co., both of 
Peoria, were appointed to head a 
committee to make all plans for this 
outing. 

Secretary Thelma Dallas gave a 
report to the board of the recent as- 
sociation secretaries’ meeting held in 
Chicago, saying that many state bak- 
ery associations have set up emer- 
gency funds through voluntary con- 
tributions. The board of the Illinois 
association voted to set up such a 


plan, by asking the bakery and al- 
lied members for a contribution in 
the amount of 25% of their annual 
dues. This assessment is to be com- 
pletely voluntary. 
BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE: 
ENRICHMENT MEETINGS 
Newark, N. J.—A joint meeting on 
the subject of enrichment legisla- 








tion and a baking demonstration 
showing the use of enriched flour 
are planned for October by Mrs. 


Margaret C. Shepard, home demon- 
stration agent with headquarters in 
Newark, N. J., a territory which 
serves 35 to 40 surrounding towns. 
Dr. Robert R. Williams of the Na- 
tional Research Council has been 
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asked to give a half hour talk on 
enrichment. Recipes used in the 
baking demonstration will come from 
the Wheat Flour Institute in Chicago. 
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ARMY CUTS CANNED FRUIT 
BUYING REQUIREMENTS 5% 


Washington, D. C.—The army is 
reducing its estimated requirements 
for canned fruits by 1,909,000 cases, 
which represents about 5% of the 
armed services’ expected purchases. 
A similar reduction of 7,000,000, or 
10% of anticipated requirements, has 
been made in canned _ vegetable 
quotas. 
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That we can and 
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ability to provide 
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5 of the Specialty Bakery Owners of 

N. Yy. Retailers Meet Sugar Cuts America, Inc., union bakers employed 

in these shops are refusing to send 

s help on Friday nights, forcing shut- 

by Reducing Hours and Output downs on both Saturday and Sun- 

day. This has meant that about 100 

retail shops, chiefly in the Bronx and 

Brooklyn, have been closed over 
week-ends. 


By EDNA McKNIGHT shop closes in the afternoon when the 
shelves are empty, the employee gets 


Pee se Hh. Fae Be free time but her pay check remains 


tail bakeries are reacting to curtailed 


allotments of sugar and shortening the same. No employer docks the Shorter Hours 

as variously as the character of own- help for hours lost in such emer- Generally, bakery owners are main- 
ers and neighborhoods differ, the gen- _gencies, for he knows that he there- taining standards of quality and are 
eral results in Greater New York are by would run the risk of having no operating within the limits of their 
a reduction of hours and output. So clerks when the shop reopened. allotments by eliminating lines rich 
far the only persons who gain by the Because of Sunday bakery closings in sugar and shortening, concentrat- 


situation are the sales girls. If the in New York instituted by members ing on simple, basic lines and by bak- 


WYTASE keeps consumers 
buying... 


WYTASE always means better bread—for it's the one 
essential ingredient with natural enzyme action in the dough 
to improve the color. More satisfying taste—and longer 
lasting freshness too! It’s the one ingredient which assures 
these qualities—keeps consumers buying some two hundred 
million loaves of bread made with WYTASE—every month. 


ey / 
—" Let the WYTASE representative show you how it will 


F improve your loaf—and your bread sales. 
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J. R. SHORT MILLING COMPANY 


38TH AND SOUTH MAY STREETS, CHICAGO 9, ILLINOIS 





REG. U. S. PAT. OFF. 






DOUGH WHITENER 


WYTASE is the registered trade. mark of 
the J. R. Short Milling Company to designate its 
natural enzyme preparation for whitening the dough. 
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RE RRTN AT OE ASAE CNR 
i a eee 
MAY NOT USE SUGAR 
FROM CUSTOMERS 


Bakers should take notice that the 
Office of Price Administration jx 
again warning the industry against 
the practice of accepting sugar 9, 
sugar stamps from consumers who 
order special wedding, birthday 9, 
anniversary cakes. Several district 
offices have announced that such 
practice is illegal, since the sugar 
rationing order specifically prohibits 
transfer of sugar without ration 
points or transfer of the points them. 
selves. 

EET SERINE A TREPTNNRED ERE 
ing less. With less goods available 
the course which has seemed mos; 
logical to the average baker has 
been an earlier closing hour. Som 
firms are going on vacation hed- 
ules of two weeks in July or Atigus 
There are extreme cases, as instanced 
by Pierrette’s French Pastry Shop 
in a residential neighborhood near 
Washington Square, which wil] re. 
main closed from July 2 to August 
6 due to “shortage of merchandise’ 

At the bakery operated by FE 
Frank Habersberger, president of th 
New York State Association of Map. 
ufacturing Retail Bakers, the ney 
schedule of hours calls for closing at 
6 or 7 p.m., whereas this well-icnown 
bakery and lunch place former|y was 
open until 10 p.m. When asked jf 
it were true that 90% of the 500 re. 
tail bakeries of the Bronx would 
probably close for “holidays” due t 


=< 


curtailment of supplies aS was re- 
ported over one of the major radi 
networks Mr. Habersberger said 


that he thought that figure exag- 
gerated. 

As for shutting up shop as long as 
a month, Mr. Habersberger thinks 
such a course inadvisable. Cusiomers 
may form new contacts and new 
buying habits. So his counse!| is t 
serve them as well as possible wit! 
the materials available, making sim- 
pler lines. His own example is t 
remain closed on Sundays and holi- 
days. Customers have been educated 
by signs in the windows, explaining 
the new policy. 

In his contacts with fellow retail 
bakers, Mr. Habersberger has aé- 
vocated a policy of cutting down 0 
quantity but not quality. “Meet th 
governmental regulation by conser: 
vation all along the line; to stretch 
your supplies, give only the most es 
sential lines,” is his advice “Ex: 
plain to your customers why jyol 
must eliminate such goods.” 

A sign in his bakery about discon- 
tinued doughnuts gives evidence thal 
Mr. Habersberger practices what hi 


preaches. 

Aside from the disadvaniage 0 
smaller allotments, New York bak: 
ers also have difficulty in getting even 
the quota permitted by their cer 
tificates. It is not uncommon to find 
that one cannot get the entire quota 
at one time. Formerly the baker 
bought drums of shortening ut nov 


he buys it in units of 50-lb cans. 


Some Examples 

An example of a quantity not qua’ 
ity cut in goods, in the area neal 
Greenwich Village, is the firm of Sut- 
ter, French Confections, Inc. Ther" 
is one Sutter bakery at 403 Bleecker! 
Street, and two. others in the Bronx 
and Brooklyn. In no instance 1s qual- 
ity being reduced, but Ci yissants 
have been discontinued due to short 
age of butter. Babas are out becalls? 
of shortage of sugar. Various lines 
of cookies have been cut down as wel! 
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as petit fours. Honey is used as a 
substitute for sugar on coffee cakes. 
Sutter’s are open only six days a 
week now. 

At Gatti Ruggeri, a fancy pastry 
shop at 406 Sixth Avenue, the clos- 
ing hour is 7 p.m. as compared with 
a former 11 p.m. On Friday the shop 
remains open until 8 p.m. The 
Patissierie at 474 Sixth Avenue is 
undecided about a two-week closing. 

The Cushman Sons branch in this 
neighborhood, which formerly accom- 
modated customers until midnight, 
now closes at 10 p.m., or, when goods 
are low, at 6 p.m. or earlier. The 
Hanscom Baking Co. branch is op- 
erating on a schedule of 8 a.m. to 
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11 pm. This bakery formerly opened 
an hour earlier in the morning. 

The retail outlet shops of the Horn 
& Hardart Co. are meeting the emer- 
gency by closing in the afternoon 
when supplies are exhausted. When 
consumer runs are heavy some of 
these outlets close as early as 3 p.m. 

Horn & Hardart Retail Shops make 
the following explanation to their 
customers on printed slips that are 
distributed: 

“All during rationing we have tried 
to send out as many varieties of 
baked goods as possible. Rationing 
now is more drastic than ever. To- 
day, with increased point values on 
shortenings and butter, it is impos- 





esnusnenanccncsemt 





ae 


sible for us to continue to make the 
same quantity as before. We have 
constantly tried to maintain our qual- 
ity, and this we shall continue to do. 
“The government has found these 
restrictions necessary for the benefit 
of all of us. Thank you for your co- 
operation.” 
BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE 
CENTRAL N. Y. CLAMBAKE 
The annual clambake of the Cen- 
tral New York Production Men’s 
Club will be held Aug. 24 at Pleasant 
Beach, N. Y. Those attending are 
promised all they can eat and drink, 
plus entertainment, and at the rate 
tickets are being sold, a record turn- 
out is forecast. 








a 





the High-Moisture S|! 


FOR ALL CAKES...HIGH, LOW 
OR MEDIUM SUGAR CONTENT 


WESSON OIL & SNOWDRIFT SALES CO. 





NEW YORK © CHICAGO e SAVANNAH 
NEW ORLEANS © SAN FRANCISCO 
MEMPHIS © HOUSTON 
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Shortage Shuts Shops J 

. . { 

in Boston Section | 

Boston, Mass.— Bakery counters 

no longer have a mass display look Je 

even momentarily during the day 4 

and most of them are empty long 4 ¢ 

before the closing hour. Gross sale, [ie 

are dropping as bakers become keep. : 

ly aware of the actuality of an over. 3 [ 

drawn sugar ration. Spreading 9 Ba E 

the present sugar supply is a virtua b 

impossibility because previous sugar a 

cuts had forced this action Some e 
= 


months ago. 
Many New England bakeries ar 
closing earlier. This is merely fo 
convenience, as little, if any, saving 
results. Employees can hardly he ai 
cut in labor-short times like these 
Boston’s historically famed Thomp. 


son Spas have decided to close thei a 
bakery counters all day Saturday & . 
and every weekday evening at seven 
Celect Baking Co.’s giant drive-ip 
bakery in Brighton is now closing on 
Sunday, long its best day. 

Rather than go through the troy. 


ble of staggering vacations in under. 


manned shops, many bakers are clos. 
ing up for two weeks. This gave 
some operators their first real vaca. 


tion in years, gave the baker two 
weeks sugar that he could use later 
on. Shops like Langenfeld’s Bakery 
and Marie’s Cake Shop, both in Cam: 
bridge, and the Davis Doughnut Sho, 


in Weymouth were among _ tho 
which followed this system. Harder 
hit bakeries were closing up for the 
entire summer, like the Window 


Shop in Cambridge, while one Metro- 
politan Boston dealer closed his 
branch shop for good, rather than 
take a monthly loss. 


Join in Sugar Plea 

The Smaller Business 
of New England, on 
bakers, recently sent a lengthy re. 
port to Clinton P. Anderson, Secre- 
tary of Agriculture, declaring that 


Associatior 
behalf of th 


“chaos” appeared certain “befor 
Christmas” unless sugar rations 
were increased. The report cited 
several instances of difficulties in 
bakeries, stating that some _ shops 
had been closed, others were losing 


money at an impossible rate and 


and Walter Hahn, Cambrid wel 
among the New England bal 
worked actively with the Smalle! | 
Business Association in the framing a 
of the report. 

The bakers are behind the 
nounced Anderson plans 1( 
cording to the report, and they ar 
ready to work actively in y wa) } 
they can. They particularly ¢@ 
dorsed the establishment o/ suga 
authority under one head, immediat 
negotiation for the 1946 Cuban croj 
pushing of Hawaiian production, él 


that collapse would become a genera 
reality in a few months. 
Robert Sullivan, general couns 
and executive secretary for » Ne 
England Bakers’ Association, Eé- 
ward Klemm, Lynn, presideni of t | 
Boston Master Bakers Associatio! i] 
i] 


rs W 


couragement of increased corn sugél 
output, review and tightening of 10 ; 
eign commitments, and a public 2: Be 


its and oe 


nouncement of all commitn 


allocations, both domestic and [0° Bay 
eign, with explanatory supportins Bi 
data. ES 


Philadelphia Outloo! 
Philadelphia, Pa.—Less cake frou 
fewer bakeries is the outlook 1 
Philadelphia shoppers because ol culs 
in sugar allotments. Too little sugal 
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has created an inequitable situation, 
Edward E. Hanscom, Jr., a director 
of the association, declared. He ex- 
plained that many small shops are 
suspending business for one or two 
weeks and larger firms are reducing 
their daily business hours. More 
bakers will have to go out of busi- 
ness unless the situation improves, 
he predicted. 


Chicago Closings 
Chicago, Ill.—Most Chicago bak- 
ery shops will close for two weeks 
some time during the summer, the 
Associated Retail Bakers of Great- 
er Chicago announced. Shops within 
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the various neighborhoods are ar- 
ranging among themselves to spread 
their closings in order that custom- 
ers may retain some source of baked 
goods supply. 


Buffalo Situation 


Buffalo, N. Y.—Cuts in sugar and 
shortening are forcing Buffalo bak- 
ers to close their shops for one or 
two weeks. 

“We're trying to alternate the 
weeks so that at least one bakery 
in a neighborhood is open at all 
times,” Lawrence H. Miller, past 
president of the Buffalo Master Bak- 
ers Association and vice president 


from 


close 


birthday cakes. 


of the New York State Bakers As- 
sociation, declared. 
housewife will have a chance to get 
at least some baked goods.” 

A. G. Stegmeier, a director of the 
National Association of Retail Bak- 
ers of America, feels that the sugar- 
shortening cut is 
Stegmeier said his bakery 
unable to take any wholesale orders 
other 
groups and cannot make wedding or 
“And we'll have to 
enough 
sugar and shortening to meet regu- 
lar demands during the rest of the 
month,’ 


“very unfair.” 
schools or 


churches, 


next week to have 


he added. 


“That way the 


is now 





HE TYP 
WORKI 





“RED” STAR 


IFIES 


NG FOR YOU NOW... HERE’S 


MEET ‘‘RED”’ STAR. HE’S YOUR RED STAR YEAST SALES- 
MAN. HE’S A LITTLE FELLOW HERE, BUT HE’S MIGHTY 
IMPORTANT TO YOU AND TO THE BAKING INDUSTRY. 
“RED STAR SERVICE FOR 


BAKERS.’’ HE’S 
HIS FIRST JOB! 











As a special service to the 


baking industry and to 
war veterans, Red Star Yeast is serving as a clear- 
ing house to bring jobs and veterans together. No 


THESE EX-SERVICEMEN WANT 
To WORK FOR YOU: 


RED STAR YEAST OFFERS THIS SPACE FREE 
TO HELP YOU GET THE MEN YOU NEED 
..- AND TO HELP VETERANS GET JOBS: 





charge is made for this service. 
Red Star Yeast salesman what jobs you have open 
He will help you contact available veterans. 


Simply tell your 





JOBS WANTED 











BAKER’S HELPER—Ex-Service- 
man recently discharged. 2 years 
experience as Army Baker wants 
to make baking his career. Ambiti- 
ous to get started. 25 years old. 
Refer to job #1692. 


ROUTE DRIVER — Ex-Service- 


eran 


ARMY COOK— World War I Vet- 


cooking and baking field wants to 
relocate in Columbus, Ohio. Re- 
fer to job #1210. 


BAKERY SUPERINTENDENT 
—Ex-Serviceman with 3 years as 


BAKER’S APPRENTICE — Ex- 
Serviceman with two years experi- 
ence as Army baker interested in 
getting established with bakery in 
Buffalo where he can learn trade. 
Over five years experience as cook 
and baker before Army service. 
Refer to job #2369. 


with 30 years experience in 


man with limited experience as 
bakery driver and salesman wants 
to locate with wholesale bakery in 
St. Paul or Minneapolis. Fine rec- 
ord. Hard worker. Wants position 
with firm who will help him de- 
velop. Refer to job #4670. 


COUNTER MAN — Ex-Service- 
man recently released. Age 47. Ex- 
perienced man who wants day time 
job. Would prefer to locate in Pitts- 
burgh. Refer to job #1317. 


BAKER’S HELPER—Ex-Service- 
man with 2 years Army experience. 
Experience in all lines of baking. 
Excellent record. Wants perma- 
nent employment in baking indus- 
try. Refer to job #1481. 


BAKER—Ex-Serviceman with 10 
years experience in bakery trade 
in machines handcraft and semi- 
handcraft shops. Interested in 
making connection with baking 
firm in Southern Wisconsin, Re- 
fer to job #1574. 





bakery manager in Navy and wide 
experience in bakery management. 
Operated own bakery and branches 
for over 25 years. Technical train- 
ing and excellent background of 
practical experience in all phases 
of baking. Now located in Denver 
Wants oppo rtu nity with firm who 
will take advantage of his excel- 
lent training and experiences. Re- 
fer to job #3107. 


BAKER’S HELPER—Ex-Service- 
man with experience in food line 
interested in becoming baker. 
Available immediately. Industri- 
ous, hard-working. Wants to lo- 
cate in Pittsburgh with progressive 
baking concern. Age 34 years. Re- 
fer to job #1276. 


BAKERY DRIVER—Excellently 
trained driver with 10 years exper- 
ience with wholesale baker. Uni- 
versity of Minnesota education. 
Would like position as driver with 
baking firm in Minneapolis-St. 
Paul area. Refer to job #706, 









| 


SALES SUPERVISOR— Wide ex- 
perience as salesman and sales 
manager with large wholesale bak- 
ers. Has thorough knowledge of 
bakery production also. Excellent 
educ ational background—post- 
graduate work in University of 
Minnesota Cereal Laboratory. 
Interested in making connection 
with baking firm which can take 
advantage of his wide experience. 
Refer to job #2179. 


BAKER’S HELPER—St. Louis 
man with wide experience of 12 
years with small retail and whole- 
sale bakeries. Fine record of steady 
employment. 39 years old. Refer 
to job #2063. 


SECOND BAKER—Experience in 
all phases of baking for over 25 
years. Excellent health although 


| deaf. Fine record with Dallas bak- 


ers as steady employee. Age 44 
years. Wants to locate in Dallas, 
Refer to job #1643. 





Here are qualifications of just a few of the veterans who have already applied through Red Star Yeast for employment 
in the baking industry. If you need any of these, contact your Red Star salesman or write Red Star Yeast, Milwau- 
kee 1, Wisconsin. Refer to the job number when requesting information about these men. 


BAKER’S SUPERVISOR — 25 
years experience in bread and 
pastry. Thorough knowledge all 
phases large bakery operation. 
Recently released as government 
supervisor of bakers. Age 45. Sie- 
bel Institute graduate. Now lo- 
cated in Nebraska. Refer to job 
#1080. 





MAINTENANCE MAN—Wide 
experience with large bakeries in 
maintenance of equipment. Excel- 
lent references. Wants responsible 
position with Milwaukee, Wiscon- 
sin, bakery. Age 39 years. Has ex- 
cellent record of steady employ- 
ment. Refer to job #1551. 


ALL-AROUND BAKER — 30 
years experience in pastry, bread 
and cake baking. Has thorough 
knowledge in all phases of baking. 
Interested in Detroit, Michigan, 
bakery. Refer to job #1725. 


ALL-AROUND BAKER—Wide 
experience in bread, rolls and pas- 
try baking. Graduate of Dunwoody 
Institute. Specialized in sweet 
yeast and pastries. Excellent back- 
ground with small bakeries. Wants 
to locate in Nebraska. Refer to 
job #2719, 


GIVE YOUR “HELP WANTED” AD TO YOUR RED STAR 


YEAST SALESMAN — OR MAIL TO RED 
AND PRODUCTS CO., MILWAUKEE 1, 


STAR 


* 


YEAST 


WISCONSIN 


ASK YOUR RED STAR SALESMAN FOR LATEST JOB-CONTACT BULLETIN 
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Pie Bakers Close 


Binghamton, N. Y. — The French 
Baking Co. and Goodman's Pigg 
wholesale pie bakers, closed thejp 
bakeries for the first two wecks in 
July to conserve sugar and shorten. 


ing. As a result, practically ; every 
restaurant observed a pie hx liday, 
Several retail bakeries have clogeq 


for one week for the dual purpose 
of giving employees a vacatio and 


extending slender stocks of critica] 
ingredients. 
More Milwaukee Closings 
Milwaukee, Wis.—About 90% 9 
Milwaukee retail bakers will cloge 
some time this summer, it was est. 


mated recently. Some will close fop 
one week, others for a fortnight anq 
some for a month. Last year no more 
than 5% of the city’s shops closeq 
for a summer vacation. 


St. Louis Protection 


St. Louis, Mo.—Edwin J. Schmidt 
president of the St. Louis aster 
Bakers’ Association, said recenth 
that from 35 to 40 bakeries in 
Louis would close from one to three 
weeks in July and August and that 
90 others would close some time bhp. 
cause of reduced sugar and shorten. 
ing. He pointed out that there ar 
now 210 bakeries operating in th 
St. Louis district, 130 having closed 
during war years, largely | 
of rationing difficulties. Fewer cakes 
sweet cookies and doughnuts ywil] 
be baked, Schmidt pointed out. Yeast 
raised goods, including sweet rolls 
and coffee cakes, as well as bread 
will be increased, he added. The 
narrow margin of profit on the lat- 
ter may cause more bakeries to quit 
he predicted. 


St 


Cause 


Fort Wayne Problems 


Fort Wayne, Ind.—The crisis i 
sugar and shortening is being met 
in a variety of ways by Fort Wayne 


bakers. Some close down for a week 
or two, and may continue to do s 
each month for the duration of 1 

shortage. One baker said he would 
be able to continue operation during 
July and August, but after that h 
was not certain for he had not been 
able to buy any shortening for thre 
months. <A downtown bakery re- 
ported it can continue to produce 
usual volume for three more months 


but after that would have to clos 
one day a week in addition to Sun- 
day. One baker reported he had 
been forced to give up 20% of his 
accounts because of the shortening 
shortage. A spokesman for one o 


the city’s largest baking concerns 
reported that his firm expects to! 
able to continue its present volum 
of business through careful manage: 
ment. 


California Short 
Los Angeles, Cal.—‘‘Little fellows 
will be squeezed out of business 


predicted William F. Ireland. secre- 
tary and manager of the As iated 
Bakers of Southern California, at 
organization of 725 bakeries, 
menting on the sugar shortas I 
big bakeries can weather the crisis 
with reduced operations but not th 
smaller ones,” he said. 

On his return from a trip throug) 





northern California, Mr. Ireland criti- 
cized the sugar allotments which 
had been granted to winerics. Foo 
should be given priority, h main- 
tained. 

In the same territory where the 
wineries were flourishing, he said that 
he found bakeries closing and con 
solidating on a scale that was Tl 
stricting distribution and reducing 

(Continued on page 46 
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ne a The Three Little Pigs were great builders. But only one of them built so strongly 


pate he was able to keep the wolf from his door. 


— Three -Step Aeration is mighty good protection, too, because it gives you bin-aged 


secre- 
iated flour, fully aged, ready for immediate use—and smooth production. Aeration takes place 


just before the flour goes to our 50,000 cwt. aging plant ... then it’s bulked up with 20% 


ae air all during the aging interval ... and aerated again just after it leaves the bins for packing. 
-oush a Bin-aged flour is always uniform, too, because long runs help us gain precise accuracy in 
‘crit saa OO , 

which fae milling. Switch to BIN-AGED%*, available only from Atkinson. 
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ATKINSON MILLING COMPANY 


MINNEAPOLIS, MINNESOTA *Registered trade mark. 
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HOW THE SUGAR PIE IS CUT 


F the distribution of available 

civilian supplies of sugar during 
the last quarter of 1945 should fol- 
low, as expected, the pattern of the 
third quarter for civilian distribu- 
tion, the industries manufacturing 
baked goods and other cereal prod- 
ucts would use in 1945 substantially 
the same total quantity of sugar they 
used in 1939. 

At the same time the beverage in- 
dustries would use 12% more than 
their 1939 usage; the candy industry 


would use 18% less; manufacturers 
of ice cream and other dairy prod- 
ucts would use 43% more than 1939, 
while the industries canning, bottling, 
drying and freezing fruits and mak- 
ing jams, preserves, etc., would be 
using 42% more than their 1939 pro- 
duction. 

Among all the major industrial 
groups using sugar, bakers and candy 
makers in 1945 would be the only 
ones below the average of the 7% in- 
crease that would take place in all 


industrial sugar use since 1939. 

The heaviest sufferers in the sug- 
ar scarcity, however, would be house- 
hold and institutional users, whose 
combined sugar use in 1945 would be 
only 55% of their 1939 apparent con- 
sumption. 

The trend of sugar used during 
war years is shown in the table 
of estimates by the Department of 
Agriculture, which appears on page 
40. 

The changes in civilian consump- 

















THE VALUE OF 


TOLERANCE 


IN WARTIME PRODUCTION 


® Tolerance in shortening gives you that desir- 
able margin of safety in cake production which 
is particularly valuable in meeting the bakers’ 
problems in wartime. 

The tolerance of Covo Shortenings is one of 
the properties guaranteed to be uniform in every 
pound shipped. Mixing tolerance, batter toler- 
ance, baking tolerance, are extremely valuable 
qualities that are built right into every pound of 
Covo Shortenings. 

This constant margin of safety insures better 
baked goods regularly, savings in time and in- 
gredients, and real help with the present problem 
of unskilled labor. 

Covo Shortenings help safeguard your produc- 
tion from mixer until finished goods come out of 
the oven. 


LEVER BROTHERS COMPANY 
General Offices, Cambridge 39, Mass. 


QUALITY CONTROLLED BY PRACTICAL BAKERS 
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tion of sugar are reviewed by, 


Department of Agriculture a 
lows: 


¥ 


The civilian consumption of 
and beet sugar averaged 98 || 
capita, refined basis, in 1939 
rate of consumption dropped s 
in 1940 to 95 Ibs, then inc 
sharply to 104 lbs per capita ir 
Sugar rationing began in May 
In 1942, receipts from foreign s 
declined by 2,000,000 tons. C 
consumption averaged 86 lI 
capita in 1942 and 80 lbs in 
In 1944 consumption by United 
civilians was up 10% over tl 
vious year, to 89 lbs per capi 
spite heavy military takings 
was the result of smaller WF. 
ments to other countries, a 1] 
crease in receipts from 
sources and about a 24% re 
in stocks. 

In 1945, estimated civiliar 
supplies will average about 72 
capita. Stocks are at a m 
working level; total Cuban sx 
are smaller than last year; 1 
takings for troop use show 
crease; and War Food and 
shipments to liberated areas 
much larger than last year. 

The industrial use of sugai 
ed in the 1939 Census of M 
tures accounted for about o1 
of the civilian sugar supply 
However, the 1939 census r¢ 
industrial users were some\y 
complete because firms with | 
$5,000 gross sales were excluc 
tal civilian sugar cons 
reached a new record in 1941 
industrial use of sugar wa 
larger than in 1939. The be 
able data for estimating the 
of sugar used by food indus 
1941 are the reports of sug 
submitted to the Office of Pi 


ministration as the basis for sus 


rationing. These may have 
flated somewhat by includ 
chase for stocks. The esti 
1941 use are given in the ta 
where on this page. Mucl 
increased industrial use proba 
due to the fact that consun 
chasing power was much h 
1941 than in 1939, and people 
more candy, ice cream, bak¢ 
soft drinks, etc. Also, pr 
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shifts from rural to urban a S 


the increase in the number o 
employed in industry contri 
greater demand for manu 
products. 

According to preliminary « 
of the Office of Price Adi 
tion—based on allotments is 
dustrial use of sugar for prot 
civilian consumption was 
large in 1944 as in 1941. 
tion, the various industries us 
quantities of sugar for prod 
to the U. S. military and wv 
ices. The consumption of 
manufactured products in 194 
ently accounted for about h 
tal civilian sugar consumptio 
cations for the first three qu 
1945 indicate that sugar dis! 
between industrial users ant 
tions and households rema 
stantially the same as in 194 
a total civilian supply of 
tons the total direct use of 
households, restaurants, h« 
other institutions would be 
than their 1939 use, wher 


industrial use in such man ctu 


products as candy, baked § 
canned goods 
would be 7% greater than 


reported in 1939. 


In 1944, the household ration | 


sugar per capita amounted 
pound per week. In addition, 


and dairy oducl 
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: That is a simple statement— 
, more loaves and better bread. 
But it is precisely what you 
want, if while performing it 
you can keep production high 
and fast in your bakery. 
That is the function of 
: HAVASAK. That is what it 
¥ Try HAVASAK You'll 
Al like it for its economy and 
‘von fine quality results. 
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purchase of 25 lbs of sugar per per- 
son for home canning was permitted. 
Home canning has increased materi- 
ally during the war. Because of a 
650,000-ton drop in direct supplies 
for homes and institutions in 1945 
compared with 1944, the household 
ration was reduced on Feb. 1, 1945, 
to .393 lb per capita per week and 
on May 1 to .285 lb per week. 

The maximum ration for home can- 
ning, including home canning of 
fruits, has been announced at 15 lbs 
per capita, but not more than 120 
Ibs per family. This ration will be 
issued by local boards, and only 5 
lbs per capita may be issued for can- 
ning vegetables or making jams, jel- 


lies, relishes, catsup, etc., but not in- 
cluding home canned fruits. 
Apparently, no data are available 
to indicate the total amount of sugar 
used in institutions such as restau- 
rants, hotels, sanitariums. However, 
the number of meals served in public 
eating places has increased greatly. 
Institutional use of sugar has been 
directed by means of allotments 
based on the amount of baking done, 
number of meals served, and amount 
of sugar used in the base period. 
From May 1 to Dec. 31, 1944, each 
institution’s allotment was either .03, 
.04 or .05 Ib per person per meal, 
depending on the amount of baking 
done, or 100 to 120% of the quantity 
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ee, 
CIVILIAN SUGAR CONSUMPTION (in thousand tons) 

1945 ag 

1941 1944 1945* — % of 1939 

Total civilian sugar consumption ...... 6,908 7,350 6,157 5,000 "3 

Household and institutions ............. 4,571 4,350 3,157 2 ,500 55 

Industrial uses—total .............5++-- 5 3,000 3,000 2,500 107 

Baked goods and cereal products.. 630 750 700 650 103 

Beverages, extracts, sirup ......... 535 800 750 600 112 

Candy, chocolate, etc. .......... aie 550 625 600 450 82 

Ice cream, dairy products ......... 75 250 300 250 143 

Canned, frozen, bottled foods 247 350 450 350 142 

OECTBP on cc ccc ccc cssesesssccccvecs 200 25 200 200 100 


*Estimated. +¢Includes meat packing, salad dno, pharmaceuticals and smal! quan. 


tities for nonfood uses, 





used in the base period, December, 
1942 (a period of rationed usage), 
again depending on the amount of 
baking done, whichever was smaller. 
These allowances were reduced on 
Jan. 1, 1945, to 85% of the May- 





required, and 
mu t be run 
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“Glassine and Greaseproof” is the 
common trade designation for a 
vast group of protective packaging 
papers, unlike all other forms of 
paper due to certain basic manu- 
facturing differences. The technical 
qualities of Glassine and Grease- 
proof can be varied in many ways 
on the paper machine or by later 
finishing and converting operations. 
This enables us to “‘tailor-make’’ our 
papers to your individual require- 
ments —efficiently and economically 
—an accomplishment that has made 
Riegel’s Glassine and Greaseproof 
among the most widely used of all 
packaging materials. 


RIEGEL 


PAPER CORPORATION 
342 MADISON AVE., NEW YORK 17, N. Y. 





































December, 1944, rates for insti 


doing no baking and to 90% f 


ers. On May 1, 1945, they we 
to 70% and 75% of the May-! 
ber, 1944, rates. Beginning . 
1945, the allotments will be 
basis of the rates per person pe 
of .015, .022, .03 lb, or 100 t 
of ration base period use (60 1 
of pre-ration use), which 
smaller. 

Quotas for the use of su 
most food industries have beer 
on the quantities used in 194 
industrial use of sugar in 19 
28% greater than in 1939, ac 
to estimates based on report 
mitted to the Office of Price 
istration for 1941 and the 19: 
sus of Manufactures. Produc 
manufactured foods containin 
increased materially from 1 
1941, and because of increasi 
sumer demand and rising p1 
1941, substantial quantities o 
were set aside for future use 
of the uncertainties of the \ 
riod. However, the reports 
OPA covered use only, not ir 
in stocks. 

In 1944, quotas for purcl 
sugar for most industrial us« 
set at 80% of the quantity 
1941, with additional allotme 
provisional users. Pharmac 
manufacturers were permitte: 
of their usage in the base 
Supplementary quotas were 
for manufacturers in area 
greatly increased population 
of war work. In the first 
of 1945 the quota was cut fré 
to 70% of base usage, for in 
except those making bread, 
and other cereal products. 
ther reduction was made for | 
ond quarter, to 65% with thi 
tions of the bread, bakery 
product industries (75%), icé 
and other dairy products (70 
pharmaceuticals (120%). All 
for the third quarter were a 
duced to 50% of the base 
cept that manufacturers of 
bakery products and cereals 
receive 60% of their base, ar 
maceuticals 110% 

Certain types of industri: 
have been allotted sugar a 
to the quantities of their } 
Among these “provisional us« 
canned fruits and vegetablk 
packing, bulk sweetened ci 
milk, and jams, jellies and p1 
The use of sugar in jams, jell 
serves has been taken off th 
sional basis for 1945. 





BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE 


BAKERS ASK MORE SU‘ 

Belleville, Ill—Bakeries it 
ville, where the population i: 
appreciably in the past year 
of the presence of war pla 
military centers in the co! 
territory, appealed to the 
OPA office at Springfield in 
a greater commercial allot: 
sugar to meet the growing 
for baked products. Most 
planned to drastically reduce 
inate production of pastri 
change in bread production v 
templated unless the situat 
worse. 
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isda: Bread eaters of America have been sold, of necessity, on the eating satisfaction 
rc gs of good bakers’ bread... in ever growing volume. And it is to the bakers’ 
eS vf Me everlasting credit that he has met the challenge of such demand, despite the 
od 125% . . 
Br serious handicaps of ingredient scarcities and shop production difficulties. 
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as with . e 
because Gut what of the volume that may so easily return again to home 
larter - * ee 
rom 80 baking under changing conditions of post war home economy ? 
ndustries 
akery 
A fur- Only you, the baker, can keep these people sold on the greater convenience 
the sec. 
Sy and economy, the more desirable quality and taste satisfaction of bakers’ bread. 
y, cereal 
ogo Commander-Larabee of course, will continue to help you keep them sold, 
: nee with the same time-tested brands of bakers’ flours that helped so many bakers 
sil win the victory of quality and volume through these past years. Use Comman- 
; pote der-Larabee flours, milled to meet the bakers’ needs, and you take the first essen- 
wens tial step in holding your quality market against reconversion to home baking. 
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Secretary Anderson to Co-Ordinate 
Government Sugar Handling Agencies 


New York, N. Y.—Co-ordination of 
the activities of various government 
agencies having a hand in the sugar 
problem is contemplated soon with 
the appointment of a sugar “czar,” 
Secretary of Agriculture Clinton P. 
Anderson told a press conference in 
New York recently. 

Asked about the delay in consum- 
mating a contract with Cuba for the 
1946 sugar crop, Mr. Anderson de- 
clared that the delay is in Cuba, not 
the United States. That country has 


| 

Bon 

| .2,) weHED 
, hs oe 


ee 


TIP. oe | 


occa 


been offered $3.45 per 100 Ibs as 
against $3.10 paid for the 1945 crop, 
but has not accepted, he said. Puerto 
Rican producers are dissatisfied with 
their present price, contending they 
are entitled to an increased subsidy 
in relation to that paid U. S. pro- 
ducers because Puerto Rican cane 
has a higher sugar yield. 

Mr. Anderson related that the 
United States cannot purchase the 
1947 Cuban crop under present laws. 
He has submitted a suggestion to 


Ban! 
ences 





Congress for an amendment to the 
law to purchase beyond the 1946 crop 
and will buy the 1947 production if 
Congress gives him the authority. 

“I would rather buy that crop as 
well and dump it in the ocean if not 
needed, than to be short of sugar,” 
he declared. 

Easing in 1947 

Mr. Anderson’s statement with re- 
spect to the purchase of the 1947 
crop, as well as his views on produc- 
tion in other world centers, implied 
that he anticipated considerable eas- 
ing of the sugar situation in that 
year. 

With respect to the Philippines, 


Schooled in modern health concepts, today’s housewife demands that the bread she 


buys be wrapped neatly and securely. She will immediately reject a slightly opened 


package. The Ant End Labeler, attached to the AMF Standard Bread Wrapping 


Machine, insures your meeting high consumer standards. Does your bread 


package meet the “consumer test?” Investigate the (> 


End Labeler today. 


FOR DETAILED INFORMATION AND LITERATURE, WRITE TO BAKERY EQUIPMENT DIVISION 









C0 511 FIFTH AVENUE 
» NEW YORK 17, N.Y. 
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which annually produced before th. 
war approximately 1,000,000 tong o 
sugar, the secretary said that wo 
could take in sugar from there Jat, 
this year or in 1946. He added tha; 
whatever limited supplies are ayaj). 
able there will be used by the rmed 
services and natives. 


European Outlook 


Java and Russia remain unknoy, 
quantities with respect to pro Ictior 
in the world market. Russia’s oy. 
put, Mr. Anderson indicated, \\j]] }, 
better than anticipated, and the oy. 
put of these two areas may h.ve a, 
important bearing on the position jp 
the United States. Similarly, j 
France has the transportation ang 
the coal available next year | rodyp. 
tion there can be sharply incveaseq 
He pointed out that France this yea; 
produced substantial quantities 4 
beets which rotted after harvesting 
because they could not be moved 
or turned into sugar at the process. 
ing plants for lack of coal. nalle 
supplies would be needed from th 
United States, he indicated, mor 
sugar were available from _ thos 


areas. 
“No sugar commitments to Europ 
have been made for 1946,” Nir, Ap. 


derson stated. Even 1945 commit. 
ments were pared several times 

production estimates in Cuba hecaus 
of drouth conditions were successive. 
ly reduced. Commitments, he said 
were set first when Cuba was expect. 
ed to produce 4,600,000 tons. The 
were pared when the Cub cro 
estimates declined to 4,300,000 tons 
and again when the final outtur 
showed less than 4,000,000 tons 


Depends on U. S. Farmer 
“Help can only come from 
American farmer,” the secretary de- 
clared. ‘“Drouth has continued j 
Cuba until recently. The 1946 Cuban 
crop will likely be below the 1945 
figure. Cuban rainfall so far this 
year has been only 55% of norm 
compared with 69% a year ago when 
the crop was curtailed by drout! 
Puerto Rico will do well to mak 
a million tons and Hawaii cannot | 
expected to increase its already fin 
record. The sugar mills of the Phil- 
ippines are apparently in fair condi- 
tion. The largest one is intact, ever 
to railroad lines and equipment. But 
the plantations may have gone back 
to jungle. Even if Java should | 
recaptured, its plantations may hav 
gone back to jungle like the rubbel 
plantations of Malaya are reported 

to have gone.” 

We must pin our hopes on th 
American producer of beet and cant 
sugar for increased production ant 
the protection of thousands sma 
businesses in 1946, Mr. Anderson said 

U. S. Crop Estimates 

Based on July 1 conditions, th 
crop reporting board of the Depart: 
ment of Agriculture reporte: sugar 


beet production of 8,919, tons 
against 6,753,000 a month o and 
actual production of 9,644,000 a yeal 


ago. Acreage is estimated at 15,01 
which is 128.1% of last yea Indi- 
cated yield is 12.5 tons } acre 
against 12.1 a year ago. 

The production estimate over 
month ago reflects an increase 0 
32%. 

Sugar cane (for sugar and seed 
is estimated at 6,840,000 tons agains! 
6,148,000 last month and_ 5,640,0 
outturn last year. 


BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIF 





The Nolingberg Baking Co., Rhine- 
lander, Wis., has suspended its regu: 
lar policy of reserving baker} goods 
for customers due to curtailed sup 
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BAKE — 
BETTER 


‘COOKIES< 





£ Less SUGAR: 


THIS NEW, BETTER FLOUR DOES IT 





SELL-MILLER 


SPECIAL COOKIE FLOUR 


1. NF // Russell-Miller Special Cookie 
“**"" Flour is milled for low-cost pro- 
duction. 


2. NE ya cookies made with Russell- 
~"" Miller Special Cookie Flour have 
greater spread. 


S. fF Y/Rassell-Miller Special Cookie 
Flour makes a shorter dough... 
crisper cookies. 


6 


4. NEW Russell-Miller Special Cookie 
Flour makes excellent pie crust 
... tender and flaky. 


5. NEW Russell-Miller Special Cookie 
Flour is milled for shops using 
mechanical equipment. 


NEW Russell-Miller Special Cookie 
Flour, being low in viscosity, 
requires less sugar, shortening. 


Russell- Miller Special Cookie Flour is laboratory-tested under practical baking 
conditions. We invite you to prove its business-building quality in your own shop. 
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Handling of Spices and Condiments 
Important in Maintaining Quality 


Toronto, Ont.—Spices and condi- 
ments, their proper uses and types, 
were discussed by John Wenzel, Grif- 
fith’s Laboratories, Ltd., Toronto, at 
the June meeting of the Toronto 
Production Men’s Club, the last meet- 
ing before the July and August re- 
cess. During the recess the Toronto 
Production Men’s Club will sponsor 
its annual golf tournament at St. 
Andrew’s Golf Club, Toronto. The 
next regular meeting will be on 
Sept. 11. 

Mr. Wenzel pointed out that people 
choose food for its flavor and nutri- 
tional value more than for any other 
reasons. A recent survey conducted 
by the American Spice Trade Asso- 
ciation showed that people in gen- 
eral were interested in using more 
and different spices. At least 20% 
more spices are being bought in re- 
tail stores by housewives today than 
at any time in the past. And this 
is in spite of the 50% decrease in 
home baking since the war began. 

Pepper and mustard are the two 
spices most generally used. Spices 
used by bakers are used in the fol- 
lowing order of importance: cinna- 
mon, nutmeg, paprika, cloves, all- 
spice, ginger and mace. Surveys 
conducted among the armed forces 
showed that the average soldier was 
more interested in spicy foods than 
in those with a bland flavor. 

In discussing the availability of 
spices, Mr. Wenzel explained why 
they were in such short supply and 
went on to cutline the best methods 
to use in handling what supplies were 
available. He urged all bakers to 
make sure that their spices were 
properly stored, as proper storage 
plays an important part in keeping 
them in the best possible condition. 


Storing Spices 

Spices should all be stored where 
they are not exposed to heat and 
where they are protected from light. 
Both heat and light have a deteri- 
orating effect. Stating that only the 
best quality spices should be used 
in bakery work, Mr. Wenzel went on 
to outline how laboratories test them 
for quality. He urged bakers to buy 
only sterilized spices when available, 
as most of them, unless sterilized, are 
laden with bacteria. The shelf life 
of baked products made with steril- 
ized spices is considerably longer 
than those made with unsterilized 
ones. 

He defined spices as aromatic ma- 
terials from parts of plants grown 
usually in tropical countries. Condi- 
ments were described as partially or 
fully processed flavoring material. 
Herbs are another type of flavoring 
material which comes from various 
parts of plants growing in temperate 
climates, usually the leaves. 

Some spices which are not in gen- 
eral use today, but could be used 
when the more common ones are un- 
available, are cardamom, anise, cara- 
way and mint. 

Cassia and cinnamon are not iden- 
tical but can be used interchangeably 
in bakery products. In discussing 
the effect of excessive saigon cinna- 
mon use on fermentation, it was 
agreed that excessive amounts of 
spices would retard fermentation. 
Eight ounces of saigon cinnamon 
to a bag of flour or one ounce to 
every gallon of water used were rec- 
ommended. 


Retailers’ Position 


Following the spice discussion, 
Charles Carter, Carter’s Bakery, 


Bowmanville, Ont., spoke on “Retail 
Bakeries of the Future.’ Stating 
that retail bakers were better known 
today than at any time in the past 
as war emergency had forced house- 
wives to use them more, he urged 
that they do their utmost to 
retain this increased market when 
housewives return to their kitchens 
and are in a position to bake their 
own products again. 

Retail bakers must realize that 


they are a separate and distinct part 
of the baking industry and each has 
his own place in his local community. 
It is important that the retail baker 
keep his individuality and produce a 
line of goods which will make his 
store outstanding. 


Window Bakeries 

Because the public generally likes 
to see what is being made while it 
is being made, Mr. Carter urged re- 
tailers to consider the use of more 
window bakeries where the actual 
baking is done in public view. The 
majority of small retail bakeries are 
haphazardly planned and should be 
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remodeled into convenient shops, j; 
is most important that retail baker, 
become more efficient, study the cog 
of their products and eliminate a 
great deal of the “hit and miso” 
method of doing business predonj. 
nant in that phase of the baking jp. 
dustry. It is up to every retailer {, 
see that his store is a credit jo the 
baking industry, as every bakery no} 
operated properly reflects un/ayo,. 
ably upon the entire industry. 
There is no necessity for retai! bak. 
ers to feel that they are com eting 
with the large mass _ production 
bakeries, Mr. Carter said. Each has 
a definite place in the baking industp, 


HERE'S WHY IT’S IMPORTANT TO TIE UP 





Even though the public may not be able 
to buy all the donuts wanted, it is now 
more necessary than ever to keep donuts 
publicized—to protect the bigger postwar 
volume bakers are depending on as a 
cushion against possible bakery sales de- 
cline when wartime demands are lifted. 








BUSINESS VOLUME CHART 
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Here is a glimpse of the beautifully col- 
ored poster designed to help the baker 
and grocer tell the shortage story and 
promote distribution of party booklets. 


Poster size: 9” x 15” gummed on edges. 
Printed in full color. 








The combined plan of telling the public of your short: 
ages and of the distribution of the FREE party booklets 


is to be backed up by strong national advertising. This 
ad is to appear in Life, Woman’s Home Companion and 
True Story (combined circulation, 10 million). 
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and both groups should work to- 
gether. 


BREAD 1S THE STAFF OF LIFE 


ODT TRUCK CERTIFICATES 
NOW AT DISTRICT OFFICES 


Washington, D. C.—Applications 
for light (below 9,000 lbs gross ve- 
hicle weight) and medium (9,000 to 
16,000 ibs gross vehicle weight) com- 
merci’ trucks will be acted upon by 
ODT district offices beginning Aug. 1. 

Certificates for such trucks will be 
bv the district managers and 

nit the purchase of any make 





issued 
will px 


WITH OCTOBER DONUT MONTH THIS YEAR! 
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of truck in the weight classification 
specified on the certificate. Appli- 
cations must be filed at the district 
office nearest the applicant’s prin- 
cipal place of business, but if appli- 
cation is for trucks to be used in a 
different district, such applications 
must have the approval of the dis- 
trict manager in the area where the 
truck will be used. 

Applications for larger trucks will 
continue to be referred from the dis- 
trict office to the ODT Washington 
office for approval. Appeals must be 
made to the district appeals board 
and their decision is final. 


DO YOU KNOW . 
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On ite alien aia alia 


Here’s a chance to test your knowledge on a variety of subjects con- 
cerned with the baking industry. There are no encyclopedias for the bright 


boys, nor dunce caps either. 


swered correctly counts five points. 
very good. 


1.—Cream puffs should be baked 
in a cool oven, at about 340° F. True 
or false? 














Parties will be at their peak this year. 
Many servicemen are returning, and with 
iransportation tight, home parties will be 
very important. DCA Fall Plans are built 
around the party idea tying it up with 
your public relations problem. 


donuts. 


Size of booklet: 5/2” x 8”. 
Cover printed in 2 colors. 


DCA is making it possible for you to distribute a big 
32-page party booklet with your special message on 
shortages on the back cover. It contains special party 
games, party recipes stressing bread for sandwiches, 
and donut feature pages promoting the wider use of 


















And here is our 1945 Hallowe’en Poster. Hallowe’en 
parties will be bigger than ever this Fall, and the theme 
of Servicemen back home is most timely. Donuts are 
always a happy part of every Hallowe’en party. 





problems. 








Poster in full color 
Window size 9” x 15”, gummed top and bottom 
Wagon size 17%” x 29” heavy paper 
Imprint space at bottom. 











This is but a brief glimpse of 
our Fall Plans which, together 
with a strong publicity cam- 
paign, will stress your bakery 


Plan to join up. 
Send for complete 
details today! 


{=e eee eee eee ee 
§ DOUGHNUT CORPORATION OF AMERICA 
393 Seventh Ave., New York 1, N. Y. 


Gentlemen: Send me details on how fo tie in 
with October National Donut Month. 
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When you have ticked off your answers, turn 
to page 46 for a check against the correct statements. 
A score of 70 is passing, 80 good, 90 


Each question an- 


2.—Corn syrup is about 45% as 
sweet as cane or beet sugar, while 
glucose is only about 30% as sweet. 
True or false? 


3.—For best results in making an- 
gel food cakes, the whites should 
have a temperature of about 70° F. 
when'beaten. True or false? 


4.—In making white cakes, baking 
powder and cream of tartar are quite 
often used because both of these in- 
gredients produce carbon dioxide gas, 
giving the cake volume. True or 
false? 


5.—When using powdered eggs, 5 
Ibs of powdered whole eggs and 15 
lbs of water should be mixed to- 
gether to make 20 lbs of reconstitut- 
ed whole eggs. True or false? 


6.—Simple syrup is made by bring- 
ing to a boil 2 lbs of water and 1 lb 
of sugar. True or false? 


7.—As a rule, the ash content of 
a bread flour is higher than that of 
a cake flour. True or false? 


8.—Sugar cookies made with corn 
sugar will have greater spread than 
when made with granulated sugar. 
True or false? 


9.—Rope in bread is due to unsani- 
tary conditions in the bakeshop. True 
or false? 


10.—The addition of one tenth of 
1% benzoate of soda will decrease 
the tendency for pie fillings to sour 


readily in warm weather. True or 
false? 

11.—Sweetened condensed milk 
contains about 40 to 42% of sugar. 
True or false? 

12.—For best results, fruit pies 
should be baked on double pans. 


True or false? 


13.—In the average puff paste for- 
mula, the total fat content is usually 


equal to the flour content. True or 
false? 
14.—When cornstarch is used in 


making custard pies, it will always 
settle on the bottom, producing a 
layer of heavy, sticky consistency on 
the lower portion of the pie. True or 
false? 

15.—Excellent results can be ob- 
tained in making sponge cakes when 
using either all shell or powdered 
eggs. True or false? 


16.—Twelve ounces of baking pow- 
der may be replaced by 8 oz of cream 
of tartar and 4 oz bicarbonate of 
soda to give cakes and cookies about 
the same amount of leavening. True 
or false? 


17.—When rolling out pie dough, 
bread flour is usually recommended. 
True or false? 


18.—When orange or lemon juice 
is-used in cakes, the cakes should be 
hurried to the oven, otherwise they 
will have too small a volume. True 
or false? 


19.—Five pounds of potatoes are 
required to make 1 lb potato flour. 
True or false? 


20.—On an average, a dozen dough- 
nuts weighing 1 lb will contain about 
3 oz of absorbed fat. True or false? 
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California Outlook 


(Continued from page 36.) 


the bakery goods available to the 
public. He discussed the situation 
with bakery operators in Oxnard, 
Fresno, Bakersfield, Ventura, Santa 
Barbara, and San Jose. 

Bakery output in southern Cali- 
fornia has been cut 25%, Mr. Ire- 
land estimated, and said that within 
the next two months the shortage 
would be felt by the public. To ex- 
plain the shortage situation, he said 
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that the association had under con- 
sideration several proposals for post- 
ers, so that the public would not 
blame the bakers. 

The bakeries in the association 
serve the ten counties of southern 
California, with a war-boomed popu- 
lation of more than 5,000,000. This 
population figure is up nearly 1,000,- 
000 over the 1941-42 base periods 
for sugar and shortening allocations. 

Consequences, Ireland declared, 
may be restriction of operations of 
retail outlets to three or four days 
a week. Wholesale bakeries, he 
warned, would discontinue service to 
camps and bases of the armed forces 








within the southern California area. 
Icings have almost entirely disap- 
peared, or have been reduced to a 
suggestive dab. Goods stay on the 
shelves until they are sold. 





BREAD !S THE STAFF OF LIFE 





CLEVELAND GOLF PARTY 


Cleveland, Ohio.—The Northern 
Ohio Production Men’s Club has 
scheduled a golf tournament at the 
Columbia Hills Country Club, Cleve- 
land, Aug. 14. A number of prizes 
will be provided and entertainment 
has been arranged for the evening. 
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He’s an expert on milk in bread. 





*%BowMAN UPC nonfat dry milk 
solids, preconditioned with not 
more than 1.25% specially treated 
cereal flour. 





BOWMAN DAIRY CO. 
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Now let BOWMAN UPC" help \"2 
you sell the Other Half... jo 


You’ve been selling bread to the ‘‘old timers’’ for years. But what about the 
other half of your market—the new wives and their growing families? Will 
they be satisfied with the same old loaf their parents knew? 
YOU KNOW THEY WON'T! 
Then start at once to put into your bread the rich, nutritious, health-giving milk 
solids it takes to satisfy their needs for better bread. Put in plenty of Bowman 
UPC*, the nonfat dry milk solids that’s made especially for baker’s use. It’s ( 
PRECONDITIONED for uniformity-control in your doughs, to give you those beauti- 
ful full-volume loaves with richer, finer quality in every slice. 


Let Bowman UPC help you sell the other half—the new consumer market 
waiting for your better bread. Write, or call now for the Bowman representative. 



















AT LEAST 98.75% PURE NONFAT 
DRY MILK SOLIDS 


PRECONDITIONED WITH 
WOT MORE THAN 1.25% 
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Bud Bowman days: 


foundation for quality. 













140 WEST ONTARIO ST. 
CHICAGO 10, ILLINOIS 






You can build a sight of consumer 
confidence with BowMAN UPC* 


August 1, 1945 
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ANSWERS 
TO “DO YOU KNOW?’ 


(Questions on page 45) 
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1.—False. They should be )akeg 
in a hot oven, at about 410-4: 5° p 
They should be well baked in orde, 
to dry out thoroughly. 

2.—False. The names corn syrup 
and glucose refer to the same prod. 
uct. Both are about 30% as sweet 
as cane or beet sugar. 

3.—True. Experimental iking 
tests show that at this tempc ature 
the best results are obtained. 

4.—False. Cream of tarta dogs 
not produce any carbon dioxic gas 
It does seem to have a slight ! ‘each. 
ing action, producing a son what 
whiter crumb color and also st) ongth. 
ens the egg whites somewhat 

5.—True. Eggs contain Oxi- 
mately 74-75% water. The efor 
these proportions are correct 

6.—False. Simple syrup is mad 
by bringing to a boil 2 lbs su 
1 lb water. It is usually used 
down icings. 

7.—True. 
flour is lower 
flour. 

8.—False. They will ha less 
spread. When granulated sugar is 
used, the undissolved sugar crystals 
in the dough dissolve during baking 
causing the spread. As corn sugar 
is fine, the crystals dissolve, to a 
large extent, during the mixing of 
the dough, leaving few crysials t 
dissolve in the oven. 

9.—False. While cleanliness in th 
bakery is a good attribute, it will not 
prevent rope development in bread 
Rope organisms may be brought int 
the shop through various ing! 

10.—True. When this ingredient 
is used, declaration to this effect 
must be made. 

11—True. It will 
31% water and 28% 
cluding fat. 

12.— False. When fruit pies ar 
baked on double pans, the bottom 
crust is often soggy, due to under- 


r and 
) thin 


The ash content cake 
than that of bread 


lients 


contain about 
milk solids, in- 


baking, spoiling the eating quality 
of the pies. 
13.—True. The shortening and 


other fats usually total about th 

same as the weight of the flour 
14.—\False. This will not occur if 

the starch is first cooked with part 


of the milk. It should then be cooled 
before being added to the custard 
mixture. 


15.—False. We know of 
who has been successful in using al 
powdered eggs in the making of g 
sponge cakes. 

16.—False. 


oO one 


The 12 oz of baking 


powder should be replaced by 6 0 
cream of tartar and 3 oz of soda t 
produce about the same resu The 


‘ch or 
owder 
e ten- 


other 3 oz may be either st 
flour which is used in baking 
as a filler in order to reduce 
dency for these ingredients to be- 
come lumpy. 

17.— False. Soft wheat flou: 
be used. Bread flour woul 
the scrap or trimmings to 
tough. 

18.—True. 
will react with the soda in 
causing the carbon dioxide g 


should 
cause 
ecome 


The acid in the juice 
e mix 
to be 


liberated in the batter before ‘he cell 
structure has a chance to sel 
19.—True. It is figured that 1b 
of potato flour equals 5 Ibs o! fresh 
potatoes. 
20.—True. It has been found that 


the average cake doughnut wi! have 
absorbed about 20% fat during 
frying. 
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Bakers Have a Responsibility 


By John P. Garrow 
Chapman & Smith Co., Chicago 


THE NORTHWESTERN MILLER 


From a Recent Address Before the Philadelphia Master Bakers Association 


ODAY’S food crisis is without 
parallel in the history of our 
country. Essential foods are scarce, 
and there is no immediate relief in 
sight. We of the baking industry 
are going to have to work harder and 


faster than ever before in the months 
ahead, along with other food process- 
ors, if a complete collapse in the 
feeding program is to be avoided. 
We are not talking pessimism, but 
realism. Who among us could have, 


in our wildest imaginings, dreamed 
that the supply of food in this land 
of plenty would ever run short, yet 
that is precisely our situation today. 
You see it all around you—lines 
forming outside of meat markets— 
grocers’ shelves bare—little or no se- 
lection of canned or fresh fruits and 
vegetables. You see it at first hand 
in your own business—the demand 
is greater than the supply—there is 
not enough to go around, and many 
people go away disappointed. 

Where the responsibility rests has 
been discussed pro and con. Nearly 
every newspaper in the country has 

















Makes Better Loaves of Bread 4 


s‘‘gently as if done by hand,’’ but 

far more precise in action, the Amer- 
ican ‘‘Ideal’’ Rounder delivers balls of 
dough to your proofer in perfect shape 
for proper development into finer loaves 
of bread, 

Its amazing precision and almost 
power-free performance eliminates waste- 
ful pilling or scuffing of dough pieces — 
cuts operating costs. Users of the Ameri- 

‘Ideal’ find true economy in its 
operation, and performance that results 
in perfect, even sealing, regardless of the 
variety of bread. 


Write for all the reasons why the 
‘‘Tdeal’’ is an aid to greater profits and 
produces better products, too. 


1600 S. KINGSHIGHWAY BLVD, 
ST. LOUIS 10, MISSOURI 
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dealt with this subject in editorials 
and news columns. But the problem 
is still with us and it must be met. 
We in the baking industry have haq 
problems in the past and whilk they 
were mighty serious, they were 
solved by the simple expedients of 
courageous effort, planning and the 
will to do the job. 

Since 1942 sugar and shor ning 
have been rationed to us—suvar jp 
quantities considerably less thin oy 
1941 usage, and shortening ai from 
70% to 120% of our 1942 sage, 
During 1944, with 80% of the sugar 
given us in 1941, the baking industry 
produced 145% of the business jt 
did in 1941—-surely a record of which 
to be proud when you consider the 
dwindling supply of other mate vials— 
shortage of manpower, machinery 
and equipment. ; 

The baking industry has another 
record of which to be proud—the 
fact that bread and other bake: foods 
are selling at practically the same 
prices as they were prior to Peay| 
Harbor, while other foods haye 
doubled, tripled and even quacrupled 
in price. Yes, we have had many 
problems, but they were cour eOUS- 
ly met and solved, and we are better 
business men as a result o! these 
experiences. 

Now come more. problems—per- 
haps the toughest we have had t 
meet the very sad news that 
the baking industry must take a fur. 
ther cut in sugar to 60% of our 194] 
usage—the least we have ever re. 
ceived, and this is only a few short 
weeks after the most drastic cuts in 
shortening we have known. 

One other fact is also very sig- 
nificant. The baking industry has 
had for the most part a top priority 
on sugar, next to the pharmaceutical 
industry. Surely not all the sugar 
we could have used, but more than 
other industries, less important thar 
our own we believe, were 
After July 1 we will have a distinct 
advantage over other groups, fo! 
which we should be most humbl 
and sincerely grateful. 

All things considered, we reall) 
have not been badly hurt. We have 
had problems, and they were solved 
We are better off, as I said before 
for these problems. So let’s pause a 
moment count our blessins and 
begin to work out these new prob- 
lems that are now with us, and pos 
sibly others yet to come. 

The reductions in shortening, and 
the new reduction in sugar that 
to come July 1, would seem to indi- 
cate a parallel reduction in_ baked 
foods production, but with littl 
careful planning this need not be s 
Several steps can be taken ‘0 cush- 
ion the shock of these further ma 
terial cuts, and if I know bakers 
they will find that way to not only 
maintain their present volume, bul 
increase it. They will wani to re 
lieve the food situation, not compll- 
cate it. And, in this connec’ ion, Ie 
member with the acute shortage of 
meat all over the country, the baker 
is a real source for protein {foods 

Here are a few suggestions—yol 
may already have thought them 
but they are worth repeating here 

1. Examine and recalculaie evel) 
formula in your shop. Set asi 
those which are heavy users of sugél 
and shortening for further s‘ud) 


























2. How does your line balance up’ 
What is your production in the vari 
sweet goods, 
cakes, pies, cookies, doughnuts? Y0 
can produce, for example, from three 
to four times as many coffee cakes 

same 
ng and 


ous groups—bread, 


as you can cakes from tl 
amount of sugar and shorte! 
at an increase in dollar sales 


3. What about your icings? They 
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not like in your association, try to 
forget self, put yourself in the other 
fellow’s position and instead of com- 
plaining, pitch in and go to work. 
Take a job—a couple of jobs—take 
a real interest in fighting for your 
industry and your community. Fight 
the good fight—the kind of a fight 
our boys are putting up. 

Finally, you have a deep respon- 
sibility to the American consumer 
who buys your baked foods day after 
day, not only for the sales and prof- 
its gained therefrom, but the greater 
responsibility of helping to feed 
America in these critical times—in 
her final hours before complete vic- 


TERN MILLER 


tory. Our boys—your boys and mine 
—on the fighting fronts are giving 
their best—they always have and al- 
ways will—and they can expect no 
less from us. It is more important 
than ever that we stay on the job 
now that we have the right 
attitude—the right frame of mind— 
produce all the food we possibly can, 
and do everything we can to over- 
come the present crisis in food. 
Many of us now are talking about 
vacations—closing, so to speak. Now, 
a vacation is a fine thing, and clos- 
ing for a week or two, if necessary, 
is relaxing and refreshing. However, 
it would likely have an adverse ef- 
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fect on public opinion if bakers gen- 
erally closed up for any long period 
of time. The baking industry can 
and will help pull America through 
this worst food crisis. It will take 
hard work, planning, patience and 
understanding, but it will be to their 
everlasting credit to make this effort. 
We have done a good job up to now— 
let’s continue to do that same kind 
of a job regardless of our problems. 





BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE 





The Goetz Home Bakery, Oshkosh, 
Wis., has instituted Monday and 
Tuesday closing hours to alleviate the 
shortage of raw materials. 























John P. Garrow 















are heavy users of sugar and short- 
ening—spread them a little thinner 

ice only the tops of cakes. With 
some cakes you can place a doily on 
top— shake powdered sugar over it 

remove the doily and you have an 
attractive piece of goods with plenty 
of eye-appeal. Sweet rolls and coffee 
cakes can be brushed with a thinner 






glaze-like icing. Boiled icings for 
cakes are very popular now—use 
more of this type—takes no shorten- 


ing and very little sugar. 
4. Danish and rolled-in sweet 
goods may have to be discontinued 
' temporarily to conserve fats. 


5. What about doughnuts? To 
save fat, frying should be done only 
two or three days a week. Do not 
discontinue frying completely—the 


chains and large operators are still 
frying and it would be folly to turn 
all of this profitable business away— 
and it would likely be very difficult 


to get it back, once it was gone. 
There are, doubtless, a number of 
other ideas you have worked out to 
help maintain your present rate of 
production—ideas which may apply 
to special conditions existing in your 
shop. The important thing is to do 


this planning. 
It has always been our opinion that 


baking is the best business in the 
world, and we think it is worth fight- 
ing for. The best way we can fight 


for this business is to treat it right 
in our thinking, planning and action. 
Support our associations—not just in 
paying dues, but in attending and 


actively taking part in meetings. 
No one of us can go alone 
» only in strength is there real co- 
operation. There is no co-operation 
} In weakness. When you sit down 
With your fellow bakers and discuss 


; your problems, or aims and objec- 
B tives, y come away always with 
| 4 better understanding, and more 
| often than not a possible solution 


| '0 your most perplexing problems. 
Most important, too, you get the 

_ of working and pulling together, 
or, as 


as we have always tried to point 
out in our small way, “as the indus- 
» ‘ty goes so must all of us as indi- 
viduals g0.” There is a broader sig- 
nificance attached to your support 
and attendance, and that is the unity 
and Strength the baking industry so 
urgently needs today. Baking is 
America’s second largest food indus- 
try, and when the voices of 20,000 
bakers are raised in unison, some- 
thing happens in Washington, in 
State legislation, and in the minds of 
130,000,000 Americans who wake up 
hungry every morning. 

If there be something that you do 
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REFLECTION 





« The efficiency of your bake-shop is reflected in the 
finished product. When your shop runs smoothly, your 
bread is uniformly good. But when doubles, throwbacks 
and stickups occur, your schedule is off, fermentation is 
affected and the quality of your bread suffers. 


‘© DRY, PROPERLY - CONDITIONED DOUGHS help eliminate 
stickups, doubles, the need for too much dusting flour — 
and what’s most important—schedule delays. Such doughs 
also make for better bread and increased sales. 


« To make certain of DRY, 
PROPERLY- CONDITIONED 
DOUGHS—every day on 
every shift—use Paniplus. 


TH PANIPLUS COMPANY 


T 
Jor 


e 30 W. Pershing Road 





25 years, Paniplus has 
been helping bread sales reflect 
Creator Shop Etfictency and 
Higher Quality. 


hansas City 8, Mo, 
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Trade Associations and the Anti-trust Laws cprror's wore. —woin 


Berge, assistant attorney general of 
HERE has never been a time get in competition with the products to utilize to the maximum their in- ‘te United States, recently add/esseq 
I in our history when the preser- of other men’s ideas. dividual capacities, our people as a Washington trade association cxecy, 
vation of individual enterprise We have long believed that this whole will enjoy a more abundant [¥6S. He gave them the government 
was more important than now. We _ freedom of enterprise is the best life than is possible under any other line” on how trade associations are 
have built up a tradition that, sub- assurance of progress in the develop- type of economic organization. to be regarded and treated :n the 
ject only to the limitations of pub- ment of new industries, in the ad- In addition to our belief that in- /80fOus anti-trust prosecutio: cam. 
lic interest, free men shall have a vancement of the arts and sciences, dividual enterprise produces the most paign that 1S mapped out fo: post. 
right to develop and run their own in raising the standard of living progressive development of living “47 implementation.” The (oxt of 
businesses. A man who has an idea and in obtaining distribution of goods standards and the widest distribu- the address follows, in full: 
which is not inconsistent with the to the largest number of people at tion of goods, we also believe that —— 
public interest has a right to pro- the lowest cost. We have long be- it offers the safest assurance for G , th 
mote it and put the result on the _ lieved that if artificial restraints are the preservation of democratic po- nee nid a was a progressive 
market for whatever price he can not imposed and men are left free litical institutions. We know that in 928” onment of competitive enter. 
prise in favor of cartelization fo, 
years before Hitler seized powey 
We know that in other co intries 
the substitution of rigid cari ls fop 
free competition preceded te igo 
of the dictators. A highly orgap. 
ized economic organization is much 
more inviting to the Hitlers «nd the 
Mussolinis than a decentralized and 
actively competitive economy) 

So we in this country are becom. 
ing increasingly mindful of the neeq 
to make our competitive system fune. 
tion effectively. We are more than 
ever aware of the necessity o! keep. 


ing the doors of opportunity open 
for individual effort. 


Problem Changes 











We have awakened, I hope in tim 

When you put HAKO-SHORT into to the dangers that inhere in th 
increasing concentration of economic 

power in the hands of a few. There 
is, however, one broadly significant 
‘ ‘ ° factor to which I wish to cali attep- 
a tz re widel = 
your shortening is mo Y tion. It is the fundamental chang 

s escald that has occurred during the last 

and evenly distributed to every part generation in the practical natur 
of the problem of monopolies and re- 
of the dough. Second... your shorten- straints of trade. Formerly we wer 
; most concerned with corporate merg- 
ing goes much further. Bakers every- ers which gave to a single corpora- 
tion, or two or three large corpora- 

tions, the virtual control of an in- 
dustry. We thought in terms of 
shops, with no change in sho ro- whether a particular corporation con- 
PS, g PP trolled 70, 80 or 90% of an entire 


your mixer, two things happen. First 

















where see this happen in their own 








\ 7. industry. The question was whether 
cedure, when they use HAKO SHOR the percentage of control was so 
great as to confer monopolistic povw- 
cia -—m ee =m A rR er and whether such power had been 
Dp © U £3 rd ore as i § | Eh eb ~ he obtained by illegal means. 

: : Although today a few problems 
With HAKO-SHORT in the dough, you get of this kind are still left, they do 
not present the major obstacle 
‘ free enterprise, nor do they present 
a loaf with a finer, more even texture...a the chief challenge to the anti-trust 
firm and well-baked, yet temptingly tender sage Es Sigg gy problem today 
’ : is rather that of keeping business 
loaf with a freshness that persists! Two organizations which are te nicall) 
billion such loaves were baked last year separate and ostensibly competitive 

. ; from getting together through one 
with HAKO-SHORT ... and the volume is subtle device or another to effectu- 
increasing every day ally eliminate real competition be- 

tween them. 


We have the spectacle today 0 

x ‘oS TH RSISTS!! ¥ industries in which there are many 
FRESHNESS THAT PERSISTS! a separate corporations, but these cor- 
; porations have agreed upon rigid 
illi utah | f 4 j practices of production and <iistribu- 
millions more sandwich-eaters ... people if tion which in effect eliminate real 
demand bread with a freshness that lasts. competition. oo. unders — 
, are sometimes formal but more often 

Your bread... made with HAKO-SHORT ‘ informal or even tacit. They resilt 
not only in stifling mew industria! 
development which real competition 


more perfect cell structure. That means 








In these days of round-the-clock hours and 


will be remembered and asked for... by 


name! Try this proven “bakers colloid” and might have inspired, with consequent 
: social and economic loss, it also 
in the effectual exclusion from the 
without extra cost. business field of those who are nol 

parties to the understandings. I 


_« terms of the consumer, they meal 
” Fea a restricted market, higher prices, 
Ws and the loss of the benefits of new 


PITTSBURGH, PA. : processes and development ee 
a marke 


get these improvements in your bread, 


would normally follow in a 
where active competitors ar‘ 


. ; -SH RT! to outdo each other in their race 
BETTER BREAD begins with HAKO-SHO . for public favor. 


In determining future trends the 
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324 different products — foods, chemicals, fertilizers, 
cement and other building materials — are now be- 
ing packaged and shipped in St. Regis Multiwall 
Paper Bags. 


These sturdy containers are daily proving their 
efficiency and economy under the rigorous condi- 
tions of wartime shipping. Husky, moisture-resistant 
Multiwalls protect products from dampness, salt 
spray, and even rain. And, Multiwalls reduce sift- 
age losses as well as losses caused by infestation 
and contamination. 


In addition; Multiwall Paper Bags are easy to 
handle ... save manpower and valuable loading 
and unloading time. 


Faster packaging, too — Specially designed St. 
Regis bag-filling machines bring high speed and a 
saving of labor and equipment to the users of Multi- 
wall Bags. 


By the Valve-pack System, for example, your 


iN CANADA: 

St. Regis Paper Co. (Can.) Ltd. 
Montreal, Quebec 

Vancouver, British Columbia 
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Boston, Mass. Franklin, Va. 


New Orleans, La. Birmingham, Ala. Seattle, Wash. Nazareth, Pa. No. Kansas City, Mo. 
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DIFFERENT PRODUCTS NOW PROVE THE 
ECONOMY OF MULTIWALL PAPER BAGS 


product is accurately pre-weighed and automati- 
cally propelled into self-closing bags. 


A complete bag-packaging service — St. Regis man- 
ufactures all types of Multiwall paper bags and 
bag-filling machines. Our packaging engineers are 
now available to study your packaging problems 
and torecommend the complete units which will be 
best suited to your individual needs. 


If you are considering a better all-around pack- 
age for your post-war production, call your nearest 
St. Regis representative TODAY. 






MULTIPLY PROTECTION + MULTIPLY SALEABILITY 


ST. REGIS PAPER COMPANY 


TAGGART CORPORATION 


NEW YORK 17: 230 Park Ave. CHICAGO 1: 230 No. Michigan Ave. 
BALTIMORE 2: 2601 O'Sullivan Bldg. SAN FRANCISCO 4: 1 Montgomery St. 


Dallas, Texas Denver, Colo. Toledo, Ohio Los Angeles, Calif. 
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activities of businessmen in trade 
associations will play no small part. 
The trade association movement has 
grown by leaps and bounds within 
the last generation. There is much 
in it that is good. Trade associa- 
tions, if properly utilized, can be an 
important factor in weeding out un- 
fair competitive practices, and in 
introducing and promoting policies 
which make industry more efficient 
and secure a wider and more eco- 
nomical distribution of goods for 
the benefit of consumers. Trade as- 
sociations, if intelligently directed by 
men of vision, can be instruments 
for expanding trade and commerce 
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rather than restricting it. But 
whether these associations shall in 
the long run contribute to the ulti- 
mate salvation of our business life 
or to its destruction depends, I be- 
lieve, to a large degree upon their 
fundamental attitude: Are they seek- 
ing to expand production and dis- 
tribution at lower costs so that an 
ever increasing body of consumers 
can purchase a greater volume of 
goods at lower prices; or are they 
seeking to restrict production, regi- 
ment distribution, raise prices and 
corner the profits for that little 
group that is fortunate enough to 
belong to the club? 


You are familiar with the often- 
quoted passage from Adam Smith, 
that “people of the same trade sel- 
dom meet together, even for merri- 
ment and diversion, but the con- 
versation ends in a _ conspiracy 
against the public or some _ con- 
trivance to raise prices.” Perhaps 
Adam Smith took a rather cynical 
view, but it is one which unfortu- 
nately has been borne out only too 
often in experience. 

Vigorous enforcement of the anti- 
trust laws can do a great deal to 
curb the activities of those men 
who through associations or other- 
wise are set upon a course destruc- 
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tive of real competition. Bu: the 
successful functioning of the com. 
petitive system must ultimately de. 
pend upon businessmen themselves 
The activities of trade associations 
will do much to determine th, ulti- 
mate trend. 

I am most concerned about the 
fundamental attitude of trade «sgo¢j. 
ations on these important matters 
If the fundamental attitude is right 
if the association is pointing ‘n the 
right direction, the details o prac- 
tice are not likely to be far out of 
line with the law. 


The Wartime Impetus 
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The war has given the trade as. 
sociation movement a_ tremendous 
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impetus. The government, finding jt ut 
difficult under peacetime conditions “ 
to secure the necessary co-op: ration om 
0 between it and industry, adcpted a on 
policy of encouraging co-op:ration a 
and agreements among business ; 
groups. Industry advisory boards = 
were set up in most industries to ad. 
vise the government on the quick. the 
est and most efficient means of pro. caus 
ducing strategic war equipment. De- any 
WH ITF H R FAD APPETITE APPEAL “eno hot Pere emp yee tee : 
“know how” were employed freely, Eco 
and production was allocated, both min 
as to type of product and amount ecor 
to be produced by each unit of in- tice 
@ WH f} IF WH FAT NUTR ITI ON dustry. To conserve trucks and thin 
tires joint delivery services were en- part 
couraged. ber 
Such co-operation was essential to alon 
the successful prosecution of the as i 
war. After the war there may bea tute 
tendency to carry over such co-op- are 
eration to peacetime production. To Fu 
do so on the same broad scale as cond 
was dictated by war necessity would ing 
violate our traditional business policy have 
of free enterprise. diffe: 
I should like to address myself sult 
to the general types of trade associ- 50 m 
THE PROBLEM: ation activity which are not in har- nomi 
° mony with the concept of free com- numl 
For many years people eating a limited variety of foods have been urged ace - pth Lege ya tw a 
to consume whole wheat bread for maximum bread nutrition. Most people perior merchandise. Further, I bone 
] tit 1 ahead of nutritive value in their selection of foods ee ae Cee om 
place appetite appeal ahead oF nt a “Ir sele nd activities for trade associations in progl 
The appetite appeal of whole wheat bread is so much below that of white the postwar period which may a- the 
ji sist the small business unit to se conse 
bread that only a small percentage of all bread consumed is whole wheat. care a tale chase of the marist in tl 
General Objectives “a 
Generally speaking, it may be said of on 
THE SOLUTION: that most trade associations seek the ¢ 
@ one or more of the following objec- multi 
“ , tives: (1) the development of éf- it is 1 
The ideal is to provide whole wheat nutrition with white bread appetite ficiency in production and distribu- with 
appeal. This can be done through the use of 6% nonfat milk solids. The rtp technina! penearch, ticula 
: ge i sory services, market an not be 
appetizing flavor and taste and appearance of white bread containing 6% merchandising research; (2) ’ de- settin 
° =" . ; ' Saal —— ; ; . velopment of new products and new 
nonfat milk solids is well known. Recent rese arch has shown by feeding nen ter ek gealitie taeveh > 
tests with growing young rats that such bread “promoted good growth and nical research, quality standardiza- It | 
° : : a tion, co-operative advertising, and marize 
apparent good health, and is equal to whole wheat for promotion of field contacts: (8) elimination o trade 
growth.”* Also, “Evidently the growth promoting value of white bread product and service misrepresenta- se 
. o7 . . ° . . ‘ 1 b d tion; (4) supplying to governmental aw ul 
with (6%) nonfat milk solids is greater than that of whole wheat bread, agencies information and assistance speaki 
while the bread made from whole wheat flour with (6%) nonfat milk on matters concerning the industt) ee 
7 and publicizing to the industry leg- fosteri 
solids is definitely better in the support of growth than either of the other islation and administrative orders af- petitio 
two.??** fecting the industry; and (5) repre second 
sentation of industry interests I 
Make the appetizing white bread with the whole wheat nutrition. Use at dealings with government, labor prs 
# > ‘ trade and consumer groups. Such Sociatic 
least 6% nonfat milk solids. objectives, in themselves, are laud- C0-oper 
able. They are useful economically: Pa t 
Th 1] eneficia! to in Ica 
comer from Research Report ie tn plea It is ercion. 
Quoted from Research Report only when a trade association is used Weapon 
for certain purposes other than — Mute 
these, or when these purposes alt Imposec 
pursued in certain ways, that the agreem 
association runs afoul of the antl ete 
: trust laws. reries 
AMERICAN DRY MILK INSTITUTE, Inc., 221 N. La Salle St., Chicago Siena jt 
cally the types of trade association tional ¢ 
practices which are unlawful under 
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Eo 
COMMITTEE BLAMES 
OPA ON SUGAR 


Washington, D. C. — The sugar 

scarcity may result in higher priced 
pread and less of it, the Republican 
congressional food study committee 
predicted recently. Blaming the ad- 
rinistr ation for the sugar pinch, 
Congressman Thomas A. Jenkins of 
Ohio, committee chairman, said 
OPA regulations have forced most 
pakers to produce bread at a loss. 
They ave depended on profits from 
“sweet goods,” such as rolls, cakes 
and pastries, to make up bread bak- 
ing losses, he said. Now because of 
the surar shortage they are faced 
with cutting their sweet goods out- 
put dr istically. Sugar quotas for 
bakeries are 60% of the 1941 allow- 
ance but bakers report they are 
able to get only 44 to 50% of the 
1941 figure, he said. 





the anti‘rust laws. This is true be- 
cause the economic consequences of 
any pariicular type or types of ac- 
tivity cannot be determined in vacuo. 
Economic consequences can be deter- 
mined only in actual practice. The 
economic result of any single prac- 
tice will depend upon what other 
things are done simultaneously as a 
part of an entire program. A num- 
ber of separate activities, standing 


alone, may be entirely proper, where- 
nbination they may consti- 


as in cor 
tute a device by which illegal ends 
are achieved. 

Further, a set of activities, when 


conducted by an association consist- 
ing of half a dozen members, may 
have economic consequences quite 
different from those which would re- 
sult if the association consisted of 
50 members. Not only may the eco- 
nomic consequences differ where the 
number of ostensible competitors dif- 
fers, but the relative distribution of 
the total business among the mem- 
bers of the association will influence 
the effectiveness of any particular 
program as a device for stabilizing 
the industry. Also, the economic 
consequences of concerted activity 
in the conduct of trade practices 
may differ from industry to indus- 
try, depending upon the character 
of costs, the nature of the product, 


the character of the demand, and a 
multiplicity of other factors. Hence, 
it is not safe to generalize too much 


with respect to the legality of par- 
ticular activities. Practices should 
not be viewed out of their particular 
setting. 
Unlawful Restraints 

It is possible, however, to sum- 
marize the general classifications of 
trade association activities which 
the courts have condemned as un- 
lawful restraints of trade. Broadly 


speaking, trade associations restrain 
competition in two ways: first, by 
fostering mutual restraints of com- 
petition among the members; and 
second, by activity designed to sup- 


press the competition of concerns 
which are not members of the as- 
sociation. The first type requires 
Co-operative group action by mem- 
bers; the second usually requires the 
application of various forms of co- 
‘rcion. The boycott is the usual 
Weapon employed. 

_ Mutual restraints of competition 
Imposed among members include 


agreements or understandings to fix 
Prices, to restrict production and de- 
liveries, and to allocate customers 
and markets. Such are the tradi- 
tional ty pes of trade restraints. Fre- 
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quently, such basic agreements or 
understandings are implemented by 
such devices as delivery terms, cus- 
tomer classification, quantity and 
trade discounts, credit terms, price 
guarantees, maintenance of manu- 
facturers’ suggested resale prices, 
purchase of stocks of materials like- 
ly to depress the market, the use of 
cost estimating methods and statis- 
tics on cost experience to establish 
a level of minimum prices, the re- 
porting of prices—both prices re- 
ceived in past transactions and cur- 
rent and future price offers—the use 
of trade statistics covering produc- 


tion, inventories, deliveries and or- 
ders; and the use of product stand- 
ardization and simplification to es- 
tablish a basis for price comparison 
or to prevent evasion through the 
substitution of higher quality goods 
than those invoiced. This list is by 
no means exhaustive. It does indi- 
cate the variety of devices employed 
to fix prices, restrict production and 
aHocate customers. 


Specific Cases 
Association practices violative of 


the antitrust laws may be illustrated 
concretely by selection of a few re- 
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cent cases from the files of the anti- 
trust division. In the building in- 
dustry local associations composed 
of building contractors, electrical con- 
tractors, tile contractors, etc., adopt- 
ed bid depository systems under which 
all members bidding on a job sub- 
mitted their bids to the depository. 
The jobs were rotated among the 
contractor members. There was no 
competition on price. 

Through use of a combination bas- 
ing point and zoning system the 
mixed fertilizer industry fixed prices 
on a nationwide basis. The system 
was kept in workable order by clear- 















OST BAKERS could sell more bread 

... if they could get more supplies. It’s 
a tough situation. We know...we could sell 
tons more of dextrose, if we could produce 
it. To those bakers who realize the value of 
dextrose sugar in baking we extend our 
assurance that we are working at full soeed 
and capacity... striving to meet the présent, 
exceptional demands for dextrose. 
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CERELOSE is dextrose 


CORN PRODUCTS SALES CO., 17 Battery Place, New York 4, N.Y. 





®@ Meantime, the educational advertising of dextrose continues, 
We are implanting firmly in the public mind a true conception 
of the value of dextrose... 


the basic energy sugar of the body. 


@ Perhaps you would like to use this illustration in advertising 
your own brand of bread. We'll gladly provide a finished print 
for you to adapt to any advertising purpose. (No cost or obliga- 
tion.) Ask for Ad Photo No. 101. Advertising Department, Corn 
Products Sales Company, 17 Battery Place, New York 4, N. Y. 
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ance through the association, the 
point of common contact. 

Local associations of wholesale 
and retail grocers fixed arbitrary 
profit mark-ups on_ staples un- 
der the guise of compliance with 
the state unfair practices acts. These 
acts prohibited sales below cost, and 
provided usually for a 2% mark-up 
above cost on wholesale und a 6% 
mark-up above cost on retail. The 
members of the associations arbi- 
trarily agreed upon costs and then 
applied the statutory mark-ups. 

The fruit and vegetable canners 
on the west coast fixed prices on 
canned fruits and vegetables, as well 
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as prices to growers, through adop- 
tion of a uniform method of cost 
accounting which fixed arbitrary 
methods of cost allocation for use 
in computing total costs. 

Prices on canned peas were fixed 
among canners in the middle west 
by circulation through an associa- 
tion of data on production, sales, 
prices and general marketing condi- 
tions. Each canner agreed to re- 
duce acreage in return for recipro- 
cal promises of all other canners 
in the association. These _ illustra- 
tions could be multiplied. Those 
given are sufficient to indicate the 
need for constant policing by the 


government of trade association 


practices. 


Suppressed Competition 


The second general class of trade 
association restraint, namely, group 
action to suppress the competition 
of enterprises outside the group, may 
be illustrated by recent cases in the 
lumber industry. Prices were fixed 
and nonassociation competitors were 
eliminated by so-called “grade- 
marking” devices. This practice was 
adopted by the Southern Pine As- 
sociation, the Western Pine Associ- 
ation, the West Coast Lumber As- 
sociation and the National Lumber 
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‘’B-E-T-S‘‘ —Winthrop’s brand of bread-enrich- 
ment tablets FIRST provided and STILL provide 
for accurate, economical enrichment in the easiest 
way, by the efficient tablet method which Win- 
throp originated and made available to bakers 


in November, 1940. 


Today, Winthrop offers bakers “B-E-T-S” 
formulas for better bread-enrichment which 


oe 


have proved to 
requirements of the industry. : 
Choose the “B-E-T-S” formula suited to your 
needs. For particulars and prices write us, or 
consult the ““B-E-T-S” representative next time 


able to the 


he calls. “B-E-T-S” sales, representatives are 


technically trained men, fully qualified to be of 
assistance to you on any enrichment problem. 


“B-E-T-S" TABLETS STOCKED FOR QUICK DELIVERY AT NEW YORK, CHICAGO, KANSAS CITY (MO.), DENVER, LOS ANGELES, SAN FRANCISCO, PORTLAND (ORE.), DALLAS AND ATLANTA 





‘‘B-E-T-S’/ 
made in 1943 
show no loss 
in potency! 








LOOK FOR THE 











‘‘B-E-T-S’’ Tablets 
disintegrate quicker! 
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fecoX, WINTHROP CHEMICAL CO., INC. ee 


170 Varick Street, New York 13, N.Y. 
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Manufacturers Association. In the 
Southern Pine Association case, fo, 
example, a* central committce on 
lumber standards was set up in 1939 
This committee authorized ani ap. 
proved specifications with resp:ct to 
sizes and grades of lumber, the xs 
soning, the moisture conten: te 
other specifications. The associa. 
tion boycotted nonassociation mem- 
bers by campaigns for adoption of 
building codes which approvec their 
grade marks and none othe, anq 
by charging excessive and prohibitiye 
fees to nonmembers for so-called 
services. The association seit oy 
crews of inspectors who woi'ld g0 
over the lumber on particula» jobs 
and approve the association’s grade 
marks and condemn other | imber 
This effectively destroyed cc mpeti. 
tion from nonmembers. 

Another illustration is taken from 
the drug industry. The wholesale 
druggists were charged wit! com. 
bining through an association 1» force 
manufacturers to give them profit 
margins satisfactory to the whole. 
salers. This scheme was. arried 
out under the guise of compliance 
with the Miller-Tydings Ameridment 
to the Sherman Act and the various 
state fair trade laws. The Miller. 
Tydings Amendment permits 4 man- 
ufacturer of a_ trade-marked or 
branded article to fix prices verti. 
cally through the wholesaler, the 
retailer and to the consumer. Hovw- 
ever, the act specifically prohibits 
horizontal price-fixing agreements 
among manufacturers, among whole- 
salers and among retailers. 

Group action to suppress outside 
competition is well illustrated by 
the case against the American Medi- 
cal Association. There an _ associa- 
tion of physicians by boycott of cer- 
tain doctors, attempted to prevent 
the operation of a _ co-operative 
group health organization in the Dis- 
trict of Columbia. 


The Postwar Future 

Now, what of the future of trade 
associations? Certainly trade associ- 
ation activities directed toward de- 
velopment of efficiency in production 
and distribution through technical 
research, the development of new 
products and new uses for old prod- 
ucts, elimination of product misrep- 
resentation; and supplying industry 
information to the government, as 
well as representation of industry 
interests in dealing with government, 
labor and consumer groups are more 
essential now than formerly. New 
techniques developed by the war, the 
opportunity for wider distribution ol 
manufactured products, the need for 
civilian goods of all types, make 
such activities peculiarly important 
in the postwar era. 

It seems to me that tl 
association offers a small] |usiness- 
man an excellent opportunity to eX 
ploit his product through popular 
group advertising. The war has 
taught us that industry cam decen- 
tralize and still manufacture cheaply 
and efficiently. It has mad: manu: 
facturing techniques and_ industria! 
“know how” available to many wh0 
formerly had access to neither. Thes¢ 
factors will no doubt resul' in the 
establishment after the war of many 
new and small business ent: rprises 
The chief problem faced by such 
small producers is that .of convincing 
the buying public that their product 
is of as good quality as that mant 
factured by a large nationally know? 
concern which advertises national) 
Effective group advertising by * 
sociations of small producers C4 
overcome the prejudice now existing 
in the public mind that quality mer 
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chandise is made only by large, na- 
tionally known firms whose brand 
names are known and recognized by 
everyone. A suit made by a small 
manufacturer and selling for $25 may 
be of as good quality as one selling 
for $40, but the public doesn’t think 
so because it doesn’t bear a nation- 
ally known label. Group advertis- 
ing offers small manufacturers a real 
opportunity to compete, at least in 
the areas which can be supplied by 
their limited production facilities. 
Finally, I suggest that extension 
of » trade association idea to con- 
sumer groups will cultivate more dis- 
nating buying and hence even- 


cru 
tu: a better product. 
The “Right” Attitude 
Trade associations can do much to 
put and keep their own houses in 
ord I come back to the thought 
wh I earlier expressed—that the 
im} int thing is the fundamental 
att » of trade associations toward 
th iture of our competitive sys- 
ten If trade association members 
and ‘heir executives have an intelli- 
gen wareness of what is going on 
tod n American economic life, they 
wil able to see their own activi- 
ties th reference to the economic 
pict as a whole. They can then 
cha heir course accordingly. Such 
ess, in my opinion, is bound 
lence trade association ac- 
tio ward policies that will pre- 
ser\ ither than destroy our com- 
system. If policies of this 


adopted and pursued, I am 
sure it you will find yourselves 
tre in the same general direc- 
tio your government and that, 
i iw enforcement activity and 
ssociation activity will pro- 
ceet ie by side, each functioning 
( itively part of Ameri- 
can rt to keep business activity 
free n illegal restraints. 


aS a 


1S THE STAFF OF LIFE—— 


SECOND FIRE HITS BAKERY 
I tte, Ind.—For the second time 
in} years Ruth’s Bakery in De- 
mot wned by Mr. and Mrs. Or- 
Rowen, has been destroyed 
This time a bolt of lightning 
rear of the building. The 
back section was destroyed and the 
rem er was gutted. The modern 
brie tructure was built following 
a fir 1936, which practically de- 
whole of Demotte’s busi- 
trict. The bakery was lo- 
cate the center of the town’s 
ma isiness block and only the 
t the business owners fol- 
lowed the policy of erecting fire walls 
ding their properties follow- 
ing fire of 1936, saved the town 
trom similar fate. Equipment, 
Which included a new oven and re- 
lrige r, Was insured, but there was 
ible loss otherwise. 


stru ne 





Stroy the 


READ IS THE STAFF OF LIFE—— 


RAL FOODS CORP. BUYS 
COLONIAL SALT CO., AKRON 


N York, N. Y.—General Foods 
Cory las acquired the assets and 
busi s of the Colonial Salt Co., 
Akron, Ohio. Robert M. Farr, presi- 
dent Diamond Crystal Salt Co., 


Inc ill be responsible for the new 


organization. The operation of the 
Colonial company will be continued 
un its present management and 
personnel, Plans call for expansion 
of t property. 


“BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE—— 


The Luck (Wis.) Bakery, operated 
the ist 22 years by Mr. and Mrs. 
Car! A. Christianson, has been sold 
to . and Mrs. Arthur Harris of 
Luc Mr. Harris has been head 
baker for the past 12 years. 


THE NORTHWESTERN MILLER 


How Long Can Bakery Remain Closed 
and Retain Ration Quota Rights? 


Washington, D. C.—Does a baker 
have the privilege of closing and re- 
opening his shop and still being rated 
as the proprietor of an established 
business? That is the question to be 
decided by Congress through the ef- 
forts of Representative F. R. Haven- 
er, of San Francisco, Cal. 

William A. Ketterer, who had oper- 
ated a bakery for more than 30 years 
in the San Francisco area, leased his 
establishment to another’ operator 








for the term of one year. At the end 
of the year, Mr. Ketterer closed the 
bakery entirely for personal reasons. 
It remained closed for one year. 

Mr. Ketterer then decided to re- 
open his bakery but the local OPA 
ruled that it was a new business es- 
tablishment and could not be opened. 
Mr. Ketterer owned the property, 
still retained the bakery and had 
previously operated it. 

When it was brought to the atten- 
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In a busy city in upstate New York, there is a very strange bakery. 


The tender, oven-fresh bread that’s baked there every day, is 
never seen—nor tasted —by the public! 


for sale! 


And why does this bakery keep its smooth-textured, nutritious 


bread from the public? 


Because it’s Borden’s Experimental Bakery. A bakery with the 
unique purpose of testing Borden’s Powdered Milks. 


And the Bakery Test conducted by Borden’s researchers and 


bakers is a most particular one. 


Day in, day out, these trained men test Breadlac so that you can 
be absolutely sure of its high baking quality... that it will give 
you uniformity in baking bread that’s tops in nutrition and flavor! 


55 


tion of Representative Havener, he 
asked the House Small Business Com- 
mittee to study the OPA ruling and 
forward an opinion as to its legality. 

“It would appear OPA rulings in 
this case put out of business a small 
establishment that had been operat- 
ing in San Francisco for years,” Mr. 
Havener said. 

The final ruling on this case will 
decide if a small business establish- 
ment can be closed for any certain 
period without being classified as an 
entirely new business, and also if the 
OPA has the legal right to make 
such a ruling. 








Every lot of Breadlac must pass strict 
chemical and bacteriological tests to 
maintain our standards of purity. 

Then it’s Bakery-tested in bread—and 
the bread carefully inspected for appear- 
ance, softness, texture, flavor, and nutri- 
tive value. Our tests have proved that 
loaves containing 6% or more Breadlac 
have a richer nutritive value ... finer 
texture. .. better flavor than loaves made 
with low-grade nonfat dry milk solids. 








Government comes first. We distribute 
the little Breadlac we have, impartially 
—to our regular customers. Just now, the 
Government requires a tremendous sup- 
ply of Borden’s whole milk powder and 
dry ice cream mix for the Armed Forces 
and Lend Lease use. That means a big de- 
crease in the production of Breadlac 
Spray Process Nonfat Dry Milk Solids. 

So, much as we’d like to send you all 
the Breadlac you need, it just can’t be 
done. But you can count on better bread 
with Breadlac, as soon as the War is over! 





Spray Process Nonfat Dry Milk Solids 


The Borden Company, 350 Madison Ave., New York 17, N. Ys 


ADLAC 


TESTED) for Bakers 
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SUNNY 
KANSAS 


It is profitable to have 


_ ingredients. 


41 
agreeable 


Instead of forcing flour to 
make it do the job your 
way, it is money in the bank 
to have a flour that needs 
no forcing, comes up with- 
out effort with the right 
answer in the wrapper. 


That is SUNNY KANSAS. 


The Wichita Flour Mills Co. 


5,000 Sacks Capacity 1,000,000 Bushels Storage 
WICHITA : : KANSAS 


























Country-Milled 
from Country-run 
Wheat located in 
the very center of 
the High Protein 
Turkey Wheat 
Country, 
INDEPENDENT 
OWNER 
MANAGED 


] LE=ROGALSKY MILLING CO, 


¥. EME RHERSON. CANES 4 id 

















“Golden Loaf” t's 0a: 


rand— 
The Flour with Fon Doubt and 
Trouble left out 


TENNANT & HOYT COMPANY 
Lake City, Minn. 


Garland Milling Co. 


Pure Soft Winter Wheat 
Flour 


GREENSBURG, IND. 

















LITERATURE 


Following are summaries of recent 





publications of interest. In most 
cases copies of the booklets or other 
literature can be obtained by writing 
the companies mentioned or The 
Miller Publishing Co., 118 South 
Sixth Street, Minneapolis 2, Minn. 


¥ ¥ 


Oven Circular 


A new circular on Thermo-Radiant 
Multi-Cycle Ovens, second in an oven 
series, has just been released by 
American Machine & Foundry Co., 
511 Fifth Avenue, New York. The 
manufacturer presents a current and 
informative picture of the job that 
can be done with this Multi-Cycle 
Oven. The colorfully illustrated cir- 
cular, one of a product group now in 
preparation by AMF, is designed as 
permanent reference material and 
product data for bakery management 
files. The manufacturer will send 
this material upon request. Address 
the oven division. 


Stabilizer Folder 


A folder describing use of Hall- 
mark stabilizers in pies and cakes is 
offered by Stein, Hall & Co., Ine., 
New York 17. One type, for use with 
egg whites, albumen and meringue 
powder, is said to make _ better 
meringue toppings and _ chiffons, 
increasing volume_ economically 
and producing a_ bleed-free, light, 
tender meringue or topping of su- 
perior eating and keeping qualities. 
The other type, for use with starch, 
replacing tapioca, is designed to give 
pie and cake fillings added clarity, 
improved flavor and tenderness, pro- 
ducing fruit fillings which retain full- 
bodied fruit structure and flavor and 
lemon fillings which do not become 
watery, turn rubbery or crack. 


Package Catalog 

catalog has been issued 
by Sherman Paper Products Corp., 
Newton Upper Falls, Mass., which 
will be interesting to bakers in view 
of the critical shortage of sugar. The 
catalog illustrates baking and pack- 
aging products in full color and dis- 
cusses the ways in which Sherman 
pan liners save sugar. One section 
of the catalog, cleverly illustrated 
with cartoon sketches, discusses the 
wartime contributions of pan liners 
in saving time, pans, fat, and crip- 
ples. Other helpful sections show 
tables of standard sizes for both pans 
and pan liners and methods of meas- 
uring different types of pans. 


A timely 


Point of Sale Pointers 


Bakers using point of sale material 
will be interested in a plastic-bound 
book entitled ‘Building a Comprehen- 
sive Point of Sale Program—Objective 
Domination,” prepared by KAY, Inc., 
creators of displays. The haphazard 
method of distributing unrelated 
dealer material from various sources 
must give way to a more coherent 
and centralized approach, the authors 
contend. The book sets forth de- 
tailed methods for building an in- 
tegrated point of sale program with 
the same meticulous care and long 
range vision as attends efficient ad- 
vertising agency operations. A lim- 
ited edition is offered for examina- 
tion only. Write KAY, Inc., 9 East 
40th Street, New York 18, N. Y. 
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As fine a flour as you 
will find milled from 
the finest Turkey 
wheat in the heart o/ 
Kansas in 


cAn Independent (ill 
WOLF MILLING CO. 


ELLINWOOD, KANSAS 

















WHITEGOLD | 


(Standard Patent) 


BIRCHMONT | 


(Short Patent) 
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ST. CLOUD MILLING CO. 


Mills at 
ST. CLOUD, MINN. 


Sales Office 


MINNEAPOLIS 
— 











DOBRY’S BEST | 


and 


BEST OF THE WEST 
DOBRY FLOUR MILLS, Inc. 


YUKON, OKLAHOMA 














FINGER LAKES AND HUDSON | 
FLOUR MILLS, Inc. 
Geneva, N. Y. 


WHEAT RYE 
FLOUR pills At FLOUR 





GENEVA, N. Y. TROY, ¥. 





ny 








HIGH GLUTEN FLOURS 


For Bakers 


The Morrison Milling Co. 
Denton, Texas 
Emphatically Independent 























Chickasha Milling C: 


Capacity Se Cable Ad 
800 bbis OKL ‘Was! 
Manufacturers —" High-Grade 
Hard Wheat Flour 
Foreign and Domestic Trade Solicited 
Member Millers’ National Federation 











“RUSSELL’S BEST”’ 

“AMERICAN SPECIAL 
Our mill is located in the high protein 
wheat district of central western In- 
sas, and secures most of its whirat 
directly from growers. 


RUSSELL MILLING CO., Russell, Kanses 
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URS — and patient selection of good 


CO, milling wheat, with sufficient storage space for all that 
3 





we select, gives us a background of wheat quality that 


provides you with a year around guarantee of full value 


American Flours. 





ddress Flour Capacity 
4,000 Sacks 


O 
eTitan Flours. Inc. 


— Grain Storage 


—" 1,700,000 Bus. 
ei G. M. ROSS, PAUL ROSS, 


TAT.” President Secretar, 
IAL 


NEWTON, KANSAS 
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the Baker’s 





Doorbell 





ALABAMA 
The construction of a new one- 
story building at Birmingham is be- 
ing planned by the Dortch Baking Co. 
Repairs and alterations are being 
made by the American Bakeries, Bir- 
mingham. 
ARKANSAS 
The Bentonville (Ark.) Bakery, 
owned by Mr. and Mrs. Jack Ken- 


nedy, opened for business again the 
first week in July after being closed 
for a month because of the sugar 
shortage. 

Announcements of expansion in 
Arkansas include the installation of 
bread baking ovens by Mr. and Mrs. 
Jack Kennedy, owners of the Ben- 
tonville Bakery, and the opening of 
an uptown retail store by the Mity- 


Nice Bakery, Batesville. The Ben- 
tonville Bakery previously made pas- 
tries only. The Mity-Nice Bakery 
plant is located a distance from the 
business district and has previously 
confined its sales to wholesale deliv- 
eries. 

Judd M. Dickens has leased the 
Fordyce (Ark.) Baking Co. from 
Louis Baresch. 


We know our job is not just grinding wheat into flour, but rather the pro- 
duction of the prime ingredient in bread. That’s why baking performance 
is Our measure of quality. 


Due to our central location, we select our wheats from the nation’s choic- 
est growing areas, by-passing the regions of undesirable wheat—then sam- 
ples of all wheats are milled and baked in our own laboratory before 


purchase. 


Full Range of Flours . . . Mixed Carlot Shipments 


4,000 Cwt. Flour 
1,000 Cwt. Corn Meal 


. he Beardstown Mf, 


$00 Tons Commercial Feed 


7 One Million Bu. Storage 


SCHULTZ, BAUJAN & COMPANY, Beardstown, Illinois 


BRITISH COLUMBIA 

Fire recently caused some damage 
to the plant of the Golden Loaf Bak. 
ery, 730 Fort Street, Victoria |, 
was found a pan of water on a smal] 
gas plate in a wooden dough prover 
had boiled dry and set fire to the 
unit. 

Breaking into Ma Perkins’ Bakery. 
7007 Fraser Avenue, Vancouver 
thieves carted away a 200-lb safe 
containing over $400 in cash, three 
commercial gas ration books da 
number of insurance policies 
burglars removed one side < 
front door jamb, forced their \ 
and rolled the safe to a waitir 
hicle. 

Max Babroff is now comple 
new addition to his bakery at |] 
River. The new unit is imme: 
to the south of the old premis« 
will be used for retail sales 
front is attractively finished i 
tile. 

CALIFORNIA 

Fred Yankton has purchased 
Lone Pine Bakery, Inyo, fron 
Tanner and Dan Jund, who hay: 
erated the bakery for the past 
years. The new owner has | 
the baking business for 16 
The Lone Pine Bakery has | 
operation since the summer o 

Albert Eagler has purchased 
bakery in West Los Angeles 
formerly was owned by H. J. } 

Martha Emery and Marin S 
are joint owners of the Fanc: 
ery, Lancaster. Mr. Schmit 
owned and managed the bak 
the past year. 

Ted A. Miller has purchased 
Mission Bakery, Pasadena, fro 
Schmidt. 

The Golden State-Athens 
Co., Fresno, will soon move i: 
new building which has bee 
structed at Harrison and Bi 
Ave. Owners of this plant ar: 
Ballas, H. H. Fotes and S. KI! 

The Mayfair Companies 
bought the Penny Market 
from Rosa Lacey. 

The Pacific Beach Bakery, 
ham, is now being managed by 
Miller, sister of the owner, Al 

The Armona (Cal.) Bake1 
closed recently while the sh 
repaired. 

King’s Bakery, Los Angel 
merly owned by James E. K 
now under the management « 
Munson. 

Henry B. Loesch has purcha 
Ideal Bakery, Burbank, from 
Hafner. 

Gustav Tietz has sold Tietz 
ery, Los Angeles, to George 
hardt. 

FLORIDA 

Goldie Ullmayer has clos« 
bakeshop in the Food Pala 
lando, where she served Orlan 
Orange County for 25 years. 

R. S. Porter, Sr., recently 
a new bakery in Winter Have! 
Porter is manager of the An 
Bakeries, Orlando. 


ILLINOIS 

The Alton Bakery at Broadway 
and George Streets, Belleville, was 
considerably damaged recently when 
the roof of the Acme Bowling Alley 
near by was ripped off in a severe 
wind storm and sent crashing into 
the bakery. 

The Marion (Ill.) Baking Co. was 
robbed recently when burglars en 
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ELAN SETH NTT 











Capacity, 4,000 Sacks 














A generous percentage of 
TOPPER in your flour blend 


is comfortable insurance. 


But TOPPER alone in your 


mixer is even more. It not 
only assures you of bake 
shop performance you will 
like, but also a distinguishing 
loaf quality your customers 
will like and remember. 


THE MOORE-LOWRY FLOUR MILLS CO. 


KANSAS CITY, MO. 


Mills at Coffeyville, Kansas 









































60 
tered through a door leading from 
the alley. 

Keith’s Bakery, operated in 


Charleston by Mrs. Clyde J. Keith, 
Sr., has discontinued its wholesale 
business and in the future will con- 
duct only a retail outlet. Mrs. Keith 
said the change was made because of 
the shortage of ingredients. The 
store was closed the first week in 
July and on July 9 was reopened as 
complete retail establishment. The 
Keiths have conducted a bakery in 
Charleston for 28 years and Mrs. 
Keith has been in charge since the 
death of her husband about six 


years ago. 
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The Orville Warrenfelt Bakery, 
Marion, has been sold by Warrenfelt 
to Alpha Rolens, who has_ taken 
charge of the business. The bakery 
formerly was the property of Schrodt 
& Son and was purchased last Sep- 
tember by Mr. Warrenfelt. 

John Jungewaelter, head of the 
Chester (Ill.) Bakery and Coffee 
Shop, announced that beginning July 
1 the firm would make no more 
wholesale or retail deliveries. 

Mr. and Mrs. Fred Thiele, who 
have taken over the management of 
the Aledo (Ill.) Bakery, have com- 
pletely redecorated the plant. 

The front of Hartman’s Bakery, 


Springfield, was damaged recently 
when an automobile crashed into it. 

The Paxton (Ill.) Bakery is being 
redecorated, and a new automatic 
gas oven will be installed soon. 

A pastry shop has been opened in 
the Tyler Building, Carthage, by Mr. 
and Mrs. Car] Johnson. 

The plant, equipment and good will 
of the B. & M. Baking Co., Blooming- 
ton, has been sold to the Blooming- 
ton Baking Co. 


INDIANA 
For the first time in its 27 years 
of successful operation, the Schatz 
Bakery, Portland, has been forced to 
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Proud of Your Job, | 
We are of Ours... 


T GIBRALTAR 


FLOUR 


KANSAS’ LARGEST INDEPENDENT MILLERS 


(QNSOLIDATED FLOUR MILLS (0) 


WICHITA, 
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close, but it was for only one week 
This was caused by the illness of the 
company’s two bakers. Substitutes 
could not be found to take their 
places during their enforced absence. 

R. E. Maher and George Mizey 
have bought the Ellis Donut Co. Bak. 
ery at 110 East Markland Ave., Ko. 
komo. The establishment has been 
named the Maher & Mizer Bakery 
and will specialize in plain and fancy 
baked goods, with special attention 
to parties. The bakery has been 
completely redecorated and _ reap. 
ranged. 

Because of a shortage of supplies 
the Paoli (Ind.) Bakery has discontip. 
ued its wholesale business. The 
plant, which has operated a whole. 
sale and retail business for a quar. 
ter of a century, is owned by Lloyd 
Hill. , 

Meyer’s Bakery, Inc., Gary, has 
changed its name to Ehafer’s Bak. 
ery, Inc. 

John S. Clark and Harry S. Kline. 
owners of the Roselyn Bakery, In. 
dianapolis, have taken over the 
Roempke Bakery and changed the 
name to the Roselyn Bakery. The 
former owner, Henry P. Roempke, 
has retired. 

IOWA 

C. R. Shelton, owner of the Qual- 
ity Bakery, Algona, has sold the shop 
to M. M. Illingworth of Albia. The 
new owner has sent Orval Hill, who 
has been associated with him at 
Albia, to the plant as manage 

The Thompson Tasty Bakery, Ona- 
wa, which was closed for two weeks 
recently because of a _ shortage of 
sugar, has reopened. 

Ralph Dickman has purchased a 
half interest in the Algona (Iowa) 
Bakery from F. L. Rice, and _ has 
taken over the management of the 
firm. 


KANSAS 

Bruce Stephens, for several years 
connected with the A. & M. Bakery, 
Stillwater, Okla., has opened a bak- 
ery in Arkansas City, Kansas. The 
shop is exclusively retail and will 
be called Bill’s Hot Shop. 

The twenty-first anniversary of the 


Jordan Baking Co., Topeka, was ob- 
served with a dinner for employees 
and bakery representatives from out 
of town held at the Jayhawk Hotel 
G. L. Jordan announced that. the 
company, working with the Quality 
Bakers of America, has developed a 
new bread to be marketed soon with 


a wrapper carrying a picture Miss 
Sunbeam, an appealing blonde young- 
ster. Ralph Gaumer, Frank Curle) 
and Ray Christian of the ‘ualit) 
Bakers of America in New York wer 
present along with the execulives 0 


other well-known baking companies 
throughout the country. 

The City Bakery, Holton, being 
remodeled to include a_ sandwich 
shop which will be managed by N. F. 


Mills. The counter and leather-top 
stools are already installed. 
KENTUCKY 
M. L. Eblem and J. S. Owen hav 
bought the Electric Bakeries (0, 
Hazard, from V. C. Ficklin. 
LOUISIANA 
The Federico Baking Co., New Ol 
leans, was recently severe dam- 


aged by fire. 
MAINE 

Portland patrons of Leach’s Bak- 
ery are now making their purchases 
in a new, completely renovated shop, 
just opened. 

MARYLAND 

Walter K. Rice has purchased the 
Tawes Baking Co., Inc., Crisfield 
from the Tawes family. 


(Continued on page 64.) 
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THE NORTHWESTERN MILLER 


Resumption of European Flour Trade 


Desired, Free of Government Control 
By A. H. BatLey 


Canadian Manager of THE NorTHWESTERN MILLER 


Toronto, Ont.—Members of the Ca- 
nadian National Millers Association 
and of the Ontario Flour Millers As- 
sociation are giving a lot of time and 
study to problems relating to re- 
sumption of their exporting trade, 
now that the war in Europe is over. 

For many years before this war 
they had the closest trading relations 
with flour importers in the United 
Kingdom and in all parts of Europe 
where flour business was to be found. 
Norway, Denmark, Holland, Czecho- 
slovakia and the Mediterranean coun- 
tries were regular customers. The 
superior quality of Canadian hard 
spring wheat flour had won a con- 
siderable volume of business in trans- 
atlantic markets, which was culti- 
vated by mills in a position to do 
trade of the kind. 

The present concern of these com- 
panies is to get back into their old 
markets on a basis of direct private 
trading. They have no faith in the 
idea that such trade should be con- 
trolled by government agencies and 
are urging the government of Can- 
ada to restore their trading rights 
as soon as this can be done. They 


———-- 


BROWN BROS., LTD., PLANS 
EXPANSION OF BUSINESS 


Vancouver, B. C.—Brown Bros., 
Ltd., 1460 Venables St., Vancouver, 
plans extensive repairs and altera- 
tions to the firm’s present building. 
The company is installing a new di- 
vider and overhead proofer. Installa- 
tion of a new oven has also been de- 
cided upon by the company. The 
oven will be built by the gas depart- 
ment of the B. C. Electric Railway 
Co., Vancouver. 

In 1905, S. G. Brown, present head 
of the baking company, came to Van- 
couver and purchased the Mission 
Bakery, then the leading retail shop. 
Mr. Brown subsequently disposed of 
his interests in this bakery and in 
1926 started Brown Bros., Ltd., in 
partnership with his brother, S. J. 
Brown, purchasing the business of 
the Velvet Bakery. 

S. J. Brown withdrew from the 
business some years ago. 

The Brown bakery operates both 
a wholesale and retail business and 
maintains a fleet of trucks on door- 
to-door service. The company is op- 
erating one retail store and plans to 
open others. 


BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE 


BINGHAMTON BAKERIES SOLD 

Binghamton, N. Y.—A. Henry Bus- 
solini has purchased the four Saun- 
ers Bakeries from Glenn L. Saunders, 
who has been in the bakery business 
in this city for more than 25 years. 
The bakeshops are situated in South 
Washington St., Chenango St., Robin- 
son St., and West Main St., Union. 
Mr. Bussolini has been an employee 
of the bakeries for eight years. 














BREAD !S THE STAFF OF LIFE 


KILLED IN MIXER ACCIDENT 

Memphis, Tenn.—James D. Baker, 
17, an employee of the Colonial Bak- 
ery, Memphis, died in a hospital re- 
cently from injuries received at the 
plant. Officials of the baking con- 
cern said he was cleaning a mixing 
machine when hit by the agitator 
bar. 


recognize that Great Britain and 
other countries to which they for- 
merly shipped flour are not yet in a 
position to remove their controls 
from this business, but are making it 
abundantly clear that they do ex- 
pect restoration of all their former 
trading privileges as soon as this 
can be done. 

The British Ministry of Food has 
replied to these representatives with 
a statement to the effect that it is 
not at the moment possible to bring 
to an end the present system of con- 
trol over receipts and distribution of 
flour in the United Kingdom, but that 
this request will be considered after 
the harvest of this year. Quality 
and production of bread would be 
upset by a sudden change of this kind 
during a crop year. 

On their part, the Canadian mills 
appreciate the difficulty in which the 
Ministry of Food would be placed 
by such a change too suddenly made. 
When the current crop year closes, 
they will expect to resume their ac- 
customed place in the British mar- 
kets. September is the harvesting 
month for wheat in the United King- 
dom. 


WEST INDIES FLOUR TRADE 
GOOD, DESPITE LIMITATIONS 


Toronto, Ont. Ontario winter 
wheat mills which sell flour to the 
British West Indian islands report 
a satisfactory volume of this trade 
during the crop year now closing, 
although they could have done more 
if the wheat grown in this province 
and from which most of the flour 
for West Indies is made had been 
more plentiful. At present they look 
forward to considerably more activ- 
ity, as the new crop is a good one. 
Ontario flour is preferred by the West 
Indian natives for use in the kind of 
baking they do. Bread such as white 
people know and prefer is not much 
used there. They like flat scones. 


BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE 


ROLLED OATS INCREASE 

Toronto, Ont.—The output of rolled 
oats in Canada in May amounted to 
15,319,401 lbs compared with 6,238,- 
690 in the corresponding month of 
1944, while the production of oatmeal 
declined to 1,005,380 lbs from 3,762,- 
268 in May of last year. The rolled 
oats output in the 10 months ending 
with May is more than double that 
of the same period of preceding year. 
The quantity produced was 175,682,- 
862 lbs compared with 82,580,534. 
Oatmeal production in the same pe- 
riod amounted to 11,529,111 lbs as 
against 23,962,739 last year. The in- 
crease in the output of rolled oats is 
due to a revival of export business in 
this commodity which had declined 
substantially in war years owing to 
difficulty of transportation. 











BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE 
OPA SEEKS INJUNCTION 

Louisville, Ky.—The Office of Price 
Administration filed action in federal 
court at Louisville, July 6, against 
Otto V. Lehmann, baker, 4001 West 
Market St., alleging that he failed to 
keep proper records, illegally and un- 
lawfully used ration stamps and made 
untrue statements concerning ra- 
tioning orders in reports. An injunc- 
tion was sought to force him to com- 
ply with regulations. 
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Our modern sanitary flour mill is 

fully air conditioned and con- 

trolled for humidity and tempera- 

ture. Full laboratory control pli 

Dakota hard spring wheat com- 
pletes the picture. 


Tri-State Milling Co. 


Rapid City, S. Dak. 


g 








The Williams Bros. C 
Merchant Millers KENT, OHIO, U.S. 
Specialists Ohio Winter Wheat Flour 
All our wheat is grown on " Western 


Reserve” and bought from the grow- 
ers at elevators we own and operate. 














hy STi | BAG & COTTON NewYork [2 


Minneapolis 








UNIFORM QUALITY FLOURS 
PLAIN AND SELF-RISING 
Low cost laboratory controlled mill 
grinding all types of wheat 
Pancake Flour—Cake Flour—Farina— Whole 
Wheat Products—Prepared Biscuit Flour 


CHELSEA MILLING CO.,Chelsea, Mich 








Farmers & Merchants Milling Co. 


Quality Flours 


Mill at Sales Office 
Glencoe, Minn. Minneapolis 











PROMPT *. ACCURATE 
LABORATORY SERVICE 








Victor-Champion-Frost King-Headliner 





Family Flour De Luxe 


THE CRETE MILLS 


CRETE, NEB. a 





— 





ACME RYE 


A HIGH QUALITY 
WISCONSIN RYE FLOUR 
All Grades 
FISHER-FALLGATTER MILLING CO. 
WAUPACA WISCONSIN 





— 
— 





A Real Gem in Flour ; 
KANSAS DIAMOND 
«Made by 


Arkansas City Flour Mills Co. 


Arkansas City, Kansas 
Daily Capacity 2,000 bbis 





— 





Fort Morgan Mills 


Family and Bakery Flour 


Milled only from the very choicest 
Colorado highland wheats 








FORT MORGAN “te COLORADO 
a 
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Your Bread Can Be No Better Than 

Your Flour 
Experienced bakers know success in baking depends upon the 
quality flour used. The uniform quality of Universal Bakers and 


Baker’s Gold Flour meets the needs of bakers daily in giving 
their customers baked products of superior texture and flavor. 
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AMERICAN MAID FLOUR F OR BAKERS 


ARROW PROTEIN CONCENTRATES 
ARROW LIVESTOCK FEEDS 


HIGH PROTEIN HARD WINTER WHEAT 


Leaders in Domestic Quality Trade 





Direct Exporters 


HOUSTON MILLING CO. 


























Houston, Texas Cake Flour 
Standard of 2uatity 
ACME NOBLESVILLE MILLING COMPANY 
BAKERS SHORT PATENT INDIANAPOLIS 9, INDIANA 








FLOUR 





A great flour for volume, loaf production, ’ 
flavor, all-around performance. B. A. ECKHART MILLING C0. Chicago 


Another Good One e MILLERS OF e 
“GOLD DRIFT” WHEAT and RYE 
FAMILY FLOUR BAKERY FLOUR CRACKER FLOUR 


These Brands Meet Every Shop Need 




















ACME FLOUR MILLS COMPANY 


Oklahoma City, Okla. 


/ M f Kiln-Dried 
EVANS MILLING CO. “Witte corn PRopvucrTs 


INDIANAPOLIS, IND., U.S. A. Capacity, 16,000 Bushels 
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“SUPER 
FLOUR” 


The strong virtues of 
SUPERFLOUR are in the 
wheat crop again this year 
—there for our expert 
millers again to bring to 
you in the superior, con- 


sistent manner you desire. 


For year after year flour— 


try SUPERFLOUR. 


WILLIS NORTON COMPANY 


Quality CMillers Since 1879 


WICHITA, KANSAS 3,000 Sacks Daily 


Bakeshop Notes 














J. J. PADDEN, President S. M. Stvertson, Secretary 





Just the Cream of Hard Wheat 


AusoO SEMOLINAS 


CROOKSTON MILLING COMPANY 


CROOKSTON, MINN. 











“ROCK RIVER” RYE “OLD TIMES” BUCKWHEAT 


“BLODGETT’S” 
RYE 


All Grades—From Darkest Dark to the Whitest White 
—Speciaily Milled by the Blodgett Family—Since 1849 


FRANK H. BLODGETT, Inc., Janesville, Wisconsin 








(Continued from page 60). 
MASSACHUSETTS 

Fire caused damages estimated at 
$2,000 to the Deer Island Bakery, 
Boston, and threatened to spread to 
adjoining buildings before it was 
brought under control. Although the 
fire destroyed only one corner of the 
building, water damage and the ex- 
cessive smoke added greatly to the 
loss. 

A fire in the bakeshop of Joseph 
Alekna in Dorchester did only minor 
damage recently as it was brought 
under control quickly. Mr. Alekna 
was able to resume business almost 
immediately. 

The Spic and Span Bakery in 
Taunton, managed by D. F. Cough- 
lin, has moved to a new location, 
where it has a completely new front 
and added equipment in the rear. 


MICHIGAN 

The Edwards’ Bakery, Adrian, 
owned by Charles Clutter, recently 
closed for two weeks because of sug- 
ar and shortening shortages. The 
bakery supplies numerous Adrian war 
plants, restaurants and colleges. 

Because of his reduced sugar allot- 
ment, E. A. Dibble, president of the 
Hillsdale (Mich.) Baking Co., has an- 
nounced the discontinuance of his 
wholesale business. 

A new oven has been installed in 
Bell’s Bakery, Galesburg, and other 
new equipment will be installed soon. 

Hubert Miller has purchased the 
Armintrout Building, Vicksburg, and 
on completion of remodeling will 
move the Miller Bakery to the new 
location. 

MINNESOTA 

The Sunheart Bakery has opened 
a shop at 118 West First Street, Du- 
luth. 

Jorge’s Bakery, 211 West First 
Street, Duluth, was closed recently 
for two weeks on account of the 
shortage of help and to allow the 
accumulation of materials. 

The Central Bakery, Owatonna, 
has reopened. 

Mr. and Mrs. O. G. Kerr have sold 
the Elmore (Minn.) Bakery to Paul 
Flogdtad. 

The Caledonia (Minn.) Bakery has 
closed for an indefinite length of 
time because of the illness of the 
baker. Mrs. H. G. Schroeder is the 
proprietor of this shop. 

F. J. Kobilka has purchased the 
interest of Mark Medved in the Sani- 
tary Bakery, Little Falls. Mr. Ko- 
bilka has been connected with the 
bakery for more than 25 years. The 


* baking staff will remain the same. 


The Kiehl Bakery, owned by Art 
Kiehl, Fairmont, was recently closed 
for a week because of a shortage of 
supplies. 

Because of a shortage of sugar, the 
Blossom Bakery, Willmar, has closed 
until further notice. 

D. K. Carrigan, proprietor of the 
Hallock (Minn.) Bakery, has closed 
his plant. 

The Canby (Minn.) Home Bakery, 
owned and operated by Mr. and Mrs. 
James Woodhall for the past eight 
years, has been sold to Ole T. Nelson. 


MISSOURI 

The Toellner Bakery, Poplar Bluff, 
has installed a new automatic gas 
oven having a capacity of 1,500 
loaves of bread an hour, and replac- 
ing two ovens now in use. 

Mrs. Lester, who owns the Sally 
Ann Bakery, Kennett, has recently 


(Continued on page 68.) 
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Quality, Uniformity, 
Laboratory Control 


HOSTESS 
SUPERCAKE 


Special 
Cake Flours 


The 
Mennel Milling Co, 


TOLEDO, OHIO e W.S.A, 














ey 


The Standard Others 
Strive to Reach 


WHITE SWAN 


FLOUR 


SPRINGFIELD MILLING 
CORPORATION 
MINNEAPOLIS e MINNESOTA 











Dependable Hard and Soft Whea 
Bakery and Family Flours 


SAXONY MILLS 


ST. LOUIS, MO. 
Our 96th Year 











“Sasnak Flour” 


For Discriminating 
Eastern Buyers 


Enns Miuuine Co., Inman, Kan. 
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Bowersock Mills & PowerCo. 
LAWRENCE, KANSAS 
ZEPHYR FLOUR 


AS FINE A BAKING FLOUR AS A 
BAKER CAN BUY AT ANY PRICE 


Established 1874 1,500 BARRELS DAILY 











The Moundridge Milling Co. 


FAMILY FLOUR — BAKERY FLOUR 
CRACKER FLOUR 
SPECIALTY PRODUCTS 





General Offices: MOUNDRIDGE, KANSA 








BLAIR MILLING CO., Atchison, Kans. 











MINER-HILLARD 
MILLING CO. 


WILKES-BARRE, PA. 








Manufacturers of 
Wheat, Rye, Corn and Buckwheat Flours 
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You, as a baker, are interested 


in one thing — results. 


We, as millers, are also inter- 


ested in results. 


To accomplish these ends in 
our mills and your bakeries we 
found country storage, complete 
production control and modern 
equipment absolutely essential. 


We tell you about them to as- 
sure you that Shellabarger 
quality is not chance, but the 
result of planning that is, in the 
end, for the purpose of giving 
you better results. 


A total flour milling capacity of 6,500 
sacks per day in five modern units in 
the nation’s greatest bread wheat 
field. Backed by sufficient storage 
(3,500,000 bushels) to supply our 
wheat requirements for 10 months, 
and by more than 30 country eleva- 
tors to aid in collecting much of this 
wheat directly from the growers. 
Backed also by analytical and testing 
laboratories, the most rigid technical 
supervision and, finally, by the high- 
est quality ideals and standards for 
every Sheilabarger product. 


Millers Since 1776 


NASHVILLE SALES OFFICE 
808 Nashville Trust Bldg., Nashville 3, Tenn. 





THE SHELLABARGER MILLS 
SALINA, KANSAS 


CENTRAL STATES SALES OFFICE 
900 Beggs Bldg., Columbus, Ohio 
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Preeti 
| Milling Wheat 


From the rich ‘) : 
fields of Nebraska 


‘ Selected for millers 
| who make good flour 


BUTLER-WELSH 
GRAIN CO. 


OMAHA, NEBR. 


BAY 





















Storage, 2,500,000 Bu. Phone ATlantic 2900 











We specialize in 
designing and engraving 
for Millers and the Grain Trade 


Holland Engraving Co. 


Kansas City, Missouri 








Hart-Bartlett-Sturtevant 
Grain Co., Inc. 


Line country houses in five states 
Terminal houses at Kansas City and St. Joseph 


Kansas City, Mo. 














We are always ready to fill your 
requirements of 


MILLING WHEAT 


e * 
Milling MOORE-SEAVER GRAIN CO. 
Operating Kansas City 














WHEAT, RYE, CORN and OATS Southern Elevator Kansas City, Mo. 
FEED WHEAT and FEED BARLEY 

om j DAVIS-NOLAND-MERRILL 
Any Grade—Any Quantity Onin Os. 


Operating Elevator “‘A’’ 
Capacity 10,200,000 bus 


KANSAS CITY - MISSOURI 

















HIGH-SPEED SIFTERS 
CYLINDER SEPARATORS 
MAGNETIC SEPARATORS 
DusT COLLECTORS 
GRAIN CLEANING MACHINERY 


RICHMOND MANUFACTURING Co. 
LOCKPORT, N. Y. 








@{NIACARAIS 









































w Parrish & Heimbecker, Ltd. 
Lo Grades and Established 1909 . 
bY GRAIN, FLOUR and FEED DEALERS 
Millfeed Head Office: WINNIPEG 
I Ss. JOSEPH CoO., INC. Branches: Toronto, Montreal, Calgary, 
Minneapolis, Minn. woes yy ty 
Choice j 
TRIPLE XXX FINE GROUND 


MILLING WHEA i okeeae 


THE DENVER ALFALFA MILLING & 
NORRIS GRAIN COMPANY PRODUCTS CoO. Merchants Exchange, 





Kansas City, Mo. Lamar, Colo. St. Louis, Mo. 











Jones-HETreLsATER Construction Co. 
Designers and Builders for Milling Companies 


1012 Baltimore Ave. Kansas City 6, Missouri 
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Watch Out for “Blind Spots!” 


By Sherman Ray 





ied 
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K VERY man who drives an auto- 
4 mobile, every engineer who han- 
dles a locomotive, and every pilot 
who handles an airplane, knows that 
each of these vehicles and convey- 
ances has certain “blind spots” 
through which his vision cannot pene- 
trate. 

Time and expense have been de- 
voted to developing planes, automo- 
biles and other vehicles with a mini- 
mum of blind spots so that the driv- 
er’s vision can cover the whole area 
ahead of him. Drivers must watch 
out for blind spots, must allow for 
them, otherwise accidents and death 
may result. 

Retail business has its blind spots, 
too. The wise baker knows that 
there are blind spots in his business, 
takes care that they do not grow be- 
yond his control, and at the earliest 
opportunity tries to clear such ob- 
stacles away. 

You may not be able to eradicate 
all blind spots in your business but 
you certainly can eliminate some of 
them. 

Now, why, some baker may ask, 
should my business have any blind 
spots in it? Here is the answer: 

1. No one man’s mind can think of 
all the problems of his business at 
the same time. One or more of these 
problems will always be at the dim 
outer edges of his consciousness, 
whether he wills it or not. And when 
problems are outside consciousness, 
they can develop into blind spots. 

What is the answer then, so that a 
baker can eliminate as many blind 
spots as possible? A chart. A plan. 
Make a list of all the things you 
should do to make your business suc- 
cessful. Put down problems as they 
come up during the day. Talk to oth- 
ers. Get their ideas on blind spots. 

Having done this, make a master 
list of your business. It will show 
every operation to be done, to be 
watched. Consult this list regularly. 
Check every point. Only in this way 
will you be sure that you have a min- 
imum of blind spots in your business. 
Your mind alone cannot retain this 
master list—but your mind can or- 
ganize the list for your instant ref- 
erence. 

What is a blind spot in a retail 
business? Here are some of them: 

1. Employee work schedule. This 
can easily become a blind spot for a 
number of reasons. In the first place, 
if you are an average baker you can- 
not stand next to the employee all 
day long. Your employee can be a 
blind spot if you do not take the time 
to train the employee and give him 
all the opportunity he needs. Check 
this blind spot trouble source reg- 
ularly, and you and your employees 
will benefit. 

2. Proper advertising program. 
This is one of the easiest blind spots 
to fall into unless you have a planned 
program. So many retailers publish 
an ad only when they feel like it, and 
too many of them repeat old ads just 
because they “haven’t the time to 
write a new one.” 

Your advertising program becomes 
a blind spot when you do not decide 
in advance how much you are going 
to spend on advertising in the fol- 
lowing year. This should average 
from 1% to 3%, depending on your 
volume of business. Base your per- 


centage on last year’s gross bu 


Inesg 


and you will make no mistake 


3. Customer treatment. This 


be a very expensive blind spot 


the baker is watchful. W 


know that during the war 
stores have made no pretense 
to be courteous to customers 
cause the owners sit in the ; 


because customers are begging 


certain types of merchandis 
owners think that they need 
courteous to customers. But 
know how short-sighted such 
icy is for any merchant. We 
without anyone telling us, th 
situation is a blind spot in hi 
chandising policy. 

4. Study of overhead. Many 
business men pay little atten 
overhead. They don’t like the 


studying costs. Maybe they are 


extravagant in their way of 
business, but they will not 
their costs. They think that 
are just careful about what 
spend, they will come out al! 
Nothing could be further fr 
truth. 

The efficient businessman 
know why he spends every 
Through analysis of his ever 
by holding up every dollar he 
ing to spend and studying 
pense purpose, the _ baker 
how best to spend his 
Through such an analysis h¢ 
what his overhead should bi 
is enabled to reduce needless 
Mere carefulness in spending v 


accomplish the job. Don’t get 


a blind spot on this matter of 


head just because you think 
wisely. If you 


handle money 
the facts, gained from cost ar 
then you are perhaps correct. 
wise, not. 

So much emphasis has been 


upon selling that some men hay 


overdeveloped idea of its impo: 
To sell is important, but it is 1 
most important duty in a bi 
The most important duty—o! 
man and owner alike—is to 1 
profit. Just because you i 
sales is not a guarantee that 
increasing your profit. Yo 
must study and control your 
if you are to make money on 
er sales volume. 

5. Planning for the future. 
nation, every business, eve 
vidual must plan for the futu 
future is to be made relati\ 
cure. Many business men li\ 
for the day. This is a blind s} 
icy, because each sale you ma 
the way you make it helps | 
your future. If you have an 
the future, all your work 
slanted toward what you wis 
business to become. This sort 
icy will be noticed and app! 
immediately by your customers 
will strengthen your busines 

Have you certain goals you 
attain in your business? If 
those goals today. Work 
them, little by little. No, you 
reach them in one day, or 0! 
or month, but you may reat 
next year or the next. WI! 
plan for the future you en 
yourself to do more. You ¢ 
useless day dreaming. 

Blind spots can be_ turne 
profitable policies in your bus! 
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REPRESENTATIVE FLOUR IMPORTERS OF FOREIGN COUNTRIES 








PILLMAN & PHILLIPS 





{. STANNARD E. A. GREEN 


Established 1870 
STANNARD, COLLINS & CO. 
FLOUR, GRAIN anp CEREAL PRODUCT 
IMPORTERS 


Buildings, 
I urch Street 


FLOUR IMPORTERS 


LONDON, LIVERPOOL, BRISTOL, 


LONDON, E. C. 3 DUBLIN, BELFAST 


HARRIS BROS. & CO. (Grain) Ltd. 
COMMISSION AGENTS and FACTORS 
GRAIN, SEEDS, OIL, FEEDINGSTUFFS 
and FLOUR 


Corys’ Buildings 
57/59 St. Mary Axe LONDON, E. C.3 





Cable Address: ‘‘DORFEACH,’’ London 


MARDORF, PEACH & CO., Ltd. 


FLOUR IMPORTERS 


52, Mark Lane, 9 Brunswick Street hd eae 
J 68 Constitution Street IT 
LONDON, E. C. 3 GLASGOW 


81 Hope Street 


COVENTRY, SHEPPARD & CO. 


FLOUR IMPORTERS 





CRAWFORD & LAW 
| FLOUR IMPORTERS 

| 50 Wellington Street GLASGOW, C. 2 
17, Corn Exchange Chambers | 
| 


LONDON, E. C. 3 


and at 27, Corn Exchange Chambers 


LONDON, E. C.3 
( Address; “CovENTRY,” London Cable Address: “CAMELLIA,” Glasgow 
| 








W. H. Rutherfurd 


A. VAUGHAN THOMAS D. D. P. Howie John Simpson 
FLOUR W.H. RUTHERFURD & CO. 
FLOUR IMPORTERS 
g ription Room, 70 Robertson Street GLASGOW 
Ss ing Lane LONDON, E. C. 3 C. I. F. Business Much Preferred 


Cable Address: ““WHEATEAR,’’ Glasgow 





J. M. & C. M. HAMM 


FORMERLY 
WALKERS, WINSER & HAMM 
‘LOUR AND GRAIN IMPORTERS 
ription Room 
hing Lane, LONDON, E. C. 3. 
ble Address: ‘‘Alkers,’’ London. 


FEEDSTUFF 


118 So. 6th St. 


ROBERT NEILL, LTD. 
FLOUR IMPORTERS 


127 St. Vincent Street GLASGOW, C. 2 


Branches: Belfast and Dublin 


— The Feedman’s 
weekly 
Minneapolis, Minn. newspaper 


Serves The Growing Feed Industry 





McKINNON & McDONALD, Ltd. 


FLOUR, OATMEAL, OILCAKES, CORN PRODUCTS AND GRAIN 
75 Bothwell Street, GLASGOW 


60a Constitution Street, Leith 


Cable Address: ‘Grains,’ Glasgow 102-108 Grafton Street, Dublin 


TARVO-MEELFABRIEK M. J. VOS 


(Successor M. J. Vos) 
HAARLEM, HOLLAND 
(Established 1908) 


IMPORTER OF ALL KINDS OF FLOUR AND CEREALS 
Samples and Offers Solicited 
Bankers: Nederlandsche Handel Mij. N. V. Cable Address: “‘Tarvo,’’ Haarlem 


FARQUHAR BROTHERS 


FLOUR MERCHANTS 


McCONNELL & REID, LTD. 


FLOUR IMPORTERS 


50 Wellington Street GLASGOW, C.2. 


19 Waterloo St. GLASGOW 


C. I. F. business much preferred. 


Cable Address: “Glencairn,” Glasgow Cable Address: “MARVEL,” Glasgow 


WATSON & PHILIP, LTD. 
FLOUR IMPORTERS 
155 Wallace St.,. GLASGOW, C. 5 
41 Constitution St., LEITH 
Esplanade Buildings, DUNDEE 
12 Regent Quay, ABERDEEN 


Cables: “‘Pui.ip,’’ Dundee 


WILLIAM MORRISON & SON 


LTD. 
FLOUR IMPORTERS 


Baltic Chambers 


50 Wellington Street GLASGOW 


Cable Address: “WAVERLEY” 


D. T. RUSSELL & BAIRD, Ltd. 
45 Hope Street GLASGOW 
IMPORTERS OF IMPORTERS OF 
FLOUR, CEREALS, OATMEALS, FLOUR, OATMEALS, CEREALS 
GRAIN OFFICES ALSO AT 
163, Hope Street, GLASGOW LIVERPOOL LEITH 
Cable Address: DUBLIN BELFAST 


ANDREW TAYLOR & CO. 


(GLASGOW) LTD. 


“Goldenglo,” Glasgow 


ROBERT CARSON & CO. | JOHN F. CAMERON & CO. 





= FLOUR IMPORTERS 
FLOUR IMPORTERS No. 8 South College Street, 
ABERDEEN ,SCOTLAND 
50 Wellington St. GLASGOW Also LEITH and DUNDEE 
Cable Address: ‘‘DipLoMA,’’ Glasgow a Sr eee a 








Johnson-Herbert & Co. 


FLOUR 


CHICAGO 


Francis M. Franco 
FLOUR 


Produce Exchange, NEW YORK 


444 W. Grand Ave. 





WM. C. DUNCAN & CO., Inc. 


Domestic and Export 
Flour and Cereal 
Products 


280 Madison Ave. 


J. H. BLAKE 


New York 











-FLOUR 


Broker and Merchandiser 
DAVID COLEMAN, Incorporated 


Members N. Y. Produce Exchange 
Produce Ex. NEW YORK 
New England Office: 211 Bryant St., Malden, Mass. 


HABEL, ARMBRUSTER & 
LARSEN CO. 


| FLOUR cies 


410-420 N. Western Ave.., CHICAGO, ILL. 


a 


x} x! 
Quality Flour for Every Need 
Qualit: y 











FLOUR 


Representing 
Highest Class Mills and Buyers 


Cliff H. Morris & Co. . 


Produce Exchange NEW YORK 


3 25 Beaver Street NEW YORK x 











———— 


Low Grades ana Second Clears 
Your Offers Solicited 
The New Century Company 
394 Union Avenue CHICAGO, ILL. 
Cable Address: “CENTURY” 


S. R. STRISIK CO. 


Flour Mill Agents 


NEW YORK 


Produce Exchange 














Andrew De Lisser 


GOLD LEAF 
CAKE FLOUR 


99 Wall St. New York, N. Y. 


Broenniman Company 


(INCORPORATED) 


FLOUR 


458 Produce Exchange NEW YORK 

















i *- s of FE EDS of all kinds 


DEUTSCH & SICKERT CO. 
732 Grain & Stock Exchange 
ILWAUKEE, WISCONSIN 


KNIGHTON 


FOR FLOUR 


NEW YORK |= Foh—B ge} | 
PHILADELPHIA 











ULYSSES DeSTEFANO 


Mill Agent 


FLOUR AND SEMOLINA 


Correspondence Solicited 


447-449 Produce Exchange New York, N. Y. 


L.C. SPINDLER 


QUALITY FLOUR 


PRODUCE EXCHANGE NEW YORK 











ro 
PETER R. NEHEMKIS, Sr. 
®LOUR BROKER 


NEWARK, N. J. 


We are always in the Market for 
Hard and Soft Wheat Flours 


GENERAL BAKING COMPANY 
NEW YORK CITY 





7Shaniey Avenue 420 Lexington Ave. 








a 





H. S. PEARLSTONE CO. 
FLOUR 


Produce Exchange 
New York City 
J. F. Reilly, Mer. 


E. S. THOMPSON 
FLOUR 


Produce Exchange Building 
New York City 
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Bakeshop Notes 





(Continued from page 64.) 


installed, after months of waiting on 
priorities, a slicing and wrapping 
machine which has a capacity of 
1,800 loaves of bread per hour, but 
can be regulated down to 800 loaves. 
The quality of the finished product 
insures the customers of this bak- 
ery the same service found in many 
large cities, the most important fac- 
tor being freshness until the wrapper 
is opened. 

The Kirkwood (Mo.) Bakery, 
owned by D. K. Obermeyer, closed 
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for two weeks. during July in order 
to remodel the shop. An enlarged 
new front was installed, new tile set, 
a corner entrance made and an addi- 
tion made to the rear of the plant. 

Ernest Drury has purchased the 
More’s Bakery, Kirksville, from Mr. 
and Mrs. Ear! More. 

Seigel’s Brookside Bakery, Kansas 
City, has been redecorated. 

Ben Welter has sold the Welter 
Bakery, Sikeston, to L. S. Hartzog, 
bakery owner of Blytheville, Ark. 
The plant will be remodeled and new 
equipment installed. 

Everett Johnson, formerly a ser- 
geant with the American Rangers, 
has opened a bakery in St. Joseph. 


The business is known as the E. & L. 
Bakery. 
MONTANA 
Oscar R. Prebel has purchased the 
Ideal Bakery, Livingston, from Lee 
H. Ritchey, and has begun active 
management of the business. 


NEW HAMPSHIRE 

Leroy LaFlamme, owner of La- 
Flamme’s Bakery, Laconia, has an- 
nounced the purchase of the Harry 
C. Sanborn grocery store. He will 
operate the new enterprise as a sep- 
arate establishment until early in 
the fall, when the baking business 
will be moved into the grocery store. 





A RECOGNIZED MARK OF 


EXCELLENCE 


FOR 


SIXTY-SEVEN YEARS 








ANOTHER GREAT FLOUR 


THE HUNTER MILLING CO. 


WELLINGTON, KANSAS 





Our study of bakery operations makes 
it possible for us to fit HUNTER’S 
CREAM into your most exacting bread 
schedules. If you are not already on 
HUNTER’S CREAM, we suggest a 


try —it will answer. your production 


demands. 











ONLY THE HUNTER MILLS BETWEEN THE WHEAT FIELD AND YOUR BAKERY 
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NEW MEXICO 


Damage estimated at $4,500 was 
recently caused by a fire in the Star 
Bakery, Artesia, which was believed 
to have started in a small boiler, 
The loss was covered by insurance, 


NEW YORK 


A business name has been filed jn 
Buffalo for Bakery Service, 511 Gen- 
esee St., by Ray Knapp. 

Specialty Merchants Bakers Co, 
Inc., has been chartered to conduct 
a bakery business in New York. Cap- 
ital stock is $100,000, $100 par value. 
Directors are: Louis Rabinowitz, 82 
W. Kingsbridge Road, and Nathan 
Korman, 935 E. 180th St., Bronx, and 
David Dubner, 62 Ave. C, New York 
City. 

Rollz-A-Poppin, Inc., of New York, 
has changed its name to the Univer- 
sity Baking Corp., according to pa- 
pers filed with the secretary of state 
in Albany. At the same time, arti- 
cles of dissolution were filed for Uni- 
versity Bakery, Inc. 

Golden Grade Baking Co., Inc., has 
been chartered to conduct business 
in the Bronx. Directors are: [David 
Rosenholtz and Samuel Rosenholtz, 
1717 Bryant Ave., Bronx; Joseph Ap- 
fel, 32 Broadway, New York City. 

Colrod Baking Co., Inc., of the 
Bronx, has been dissolved. 

Whiteway Bakeries, Inc., of 120 §S, 


La Salle St., Chicago, now maintains 
New York state offices for the con- 
duct of a bakery products business 
at 291-299 Kehr St., Buffalo. W. D. 


McFarland is secretary and capital 
stock is $20,000, $10 par value, ac- 
cording to papers recorded in Albany. 

The Hageman Baking Co. has dis- 
continued retail sales of pies, cakes, 


salads, etc., in Albany grocery stores, 
It used these outlets, in addition to 
ones the company operated, for years. 


House sales continue.  Discontinu- 
ance of the store phase was reported 
to have been caused by product short- 
ages and general wartime stringen- 
cies. 

Victoria Palace, Inc., has_ been 
chartered to conduct a restaurant 
and bakery business in the Bronx. 
Capital stock is $20,000, $100 par 
value. Directors are: Joseph V. Bat- 
tle, 1186 Prospect Ave; Willa White, 
825 E. 183rd St; Blanche Byron, 1009 
Prospect Ave., Bronx. 

It was a sweet haul for the thieves 
who broke into the bakery of Alex 
A. Gapinski at 2016 Genesee St., Buf- 
falo, on July 1. Jimmying a side 
window, they carted away 11 60-lb 
bags of granulated sugar, along with 
10 lbs of nuts and a table radi 


NORTH CAROLINA 
The Liberty Baking Corp. has pur- 
chased the Staudt Baking Co., Ra- 
leigh. 
A new plant is being built by the 
Rolling Pin Bakery, Durham, owned 
by D. W. Griffin. 


NORTH DAKOTA 

O. W. Nelson, an army veierat, 
has taken over the management of 
the Thomte Bakery and Sweet Shop, 
Lisbon. Adolphe Thomte has oper- 
ated the bakery for the past 27 years. 

The front of the building into 
which the Sweetheart Bakeries, Inc. 
moved recently in Minot is being re 
modeled. 

OHIO 

The City Bakery, Port Clinton, re- 
cently suspended business for tw0 
weeks because of a shortage of suga! 
and other materials. This is Port 
Clinton’s only bakery and it produced 
only pastries. 

Fleetwood Bakeries, Inc., Dayton, 
has been incorporated with 1,000 
shares of no par value common stock, 


(Continued on page 70.) 
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A new development 
which greatly ex- 


/ 

(Q) $ 
Dia-ciuTem fLOUR 
evens ConsnnaTT US 


tends fermentation 
tolerance. Provides 
more time for “cutting over” or 
giving dough extra punches. If 
you want a flour which will stand 
; abuse, write or wire 


NEBRASKA CONSOLIDATED 
MILLS COMPANY 


1521 N. 16th St. OMAHA, NEBRASKA 





Y . . 
King Milling Company 
High Grade Michigan Soft Wheat 
Flour, Plain and Self-Rising 
uccessful Millers for Fifty Years 


LOWELL, MICHIGAN 











The Hallmark \ 
i 4. of Quality H 
_ PERCY KENT S 


BAG COMPANY ,° 





Gallatin Valley Milling Co. 
MONTANA 
Flours and Grain 


D SHER,Mer. BELGRADE, MONT. 








Serving the Metropolitan Buyers 
for Over 40 Years With the 


HIGHEST QUALITY FLOURS PRODUCED 
NEW JERSEY FLOUR MILLSCO. 
CLIFTON, N. J. 


Re tor Our Prompt and Efficient Service 
nly 11 Miles from New York City 








» e bed ’ 
teffer Milling Company 
iwnufacturers of Pure High-Grade 
Winter Wheat Flour 
Br Lebanon Bell, LEBANON, 
I White, Fluffy Ruffles ILL. 
ber Millers’ National Federation 
Capacity: 1,000 bbls 











Me |Gutlhwestern 


¢ 


KANSAS CITY, MO. 


GRAIN - FLOUR-FEED 


The Wamego Milling Co. 
WAMEGO, KANSAS 
Millers of Kansas Hard Wheat Flour 


HIGH CLASS BROKERAGE 
CONNECTIONS DESIRED 














Gi. 


“Whitewater Flour” 


Ground Where the 
Best Wheat Is Grown 
WHITEWATER FLOUR MILLS CO. 
Whitewater, Kansas 
a 





——— 


THE ROSS MILLING CO. 


Choice Quality Flour 
Plain and Selfrising 


OTTAWA KANSAS 
reece 
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SAGINAW BAKERS’ GROUP 
HOLDS GENERAL MEETING 

Bay City, Mich.—The newly organ- 
ized Associated Bakers of Saginaw 
Valley has called a general meeting 
for Aug. 6 at Saginaw at the Roll- 
ing Green Golf Club. The program 
includes golf, information on the 
bakers’ problems and a dinner. 

The organization grew out of meet- 
ings which a number of Saginaw bak- 
ers were having with Bay City bak- 
ers to discuss ways of combating 
sugar, fat and processed foods prob- 
lems. They decided that they could 
be a greater service to themselves, 
others bakers, and the public if they 
formed a permanent active organiza- 
tion. The Associated Bakers of Sag- 
inaw Valley was formed June 9, and 
was immediately affiliated with the 
Michigan Bakers Association. 

At the meeting held on June 9, 
the following officers were elected: 
president, Herbert A. Steininger, 
Steininger Bakery, Saginaw; first 
vice president, Sewell Schaupp, Clio 
Bakery, Clio; second vice president, 
Julius Hurand, Butter Cup Bakery, 
Flint; treasurer, Nafe Katter, Model 
Bakery, Saginaw; secretary, LeRoy 
C. Kowalski, F. W. Stock & Sons, 
Bay City. 

Other members of the board in- 
clude: Henry Arnold, Arnold Bakery, 
Bay City; Edwin Jablonski, Taste- 
Rite Bakery, Bay City; Ed Nagel, 
Saginaw Baking Co., Saginaw; John 
Miller, Miller Home Bakery, Saginaw; 
Arthur Johnson, Red Star Yeast & 
Products Co., Saginaw, and Verl 
Bradford, Standard Brands, Inc., 
Flint. 

———BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE 
N. ¥. WAGE STATISTICS 

Albany, N. Y. The New York 

State Department of Labor reports 
that workers engaged in manufactur- 
ing bakery products earned an av- 
erage of $39.72 weekly during March, 
compared with $39.22 the preceding 
month and $37.25 in March, 1944. 
Average hourly earnings were 85.9c 
in March, 85.8c in February and 81.5c 
in March, 1944. Workers averaged 
46.3 hours per week in March, 45.7 
hours in February and 45.7 hours in 
March, 1944. Workers making grain 
mill products had average weekly 
earnings of $47.87 in March, $48.02 
in February and $35.85 in March, 
1944. Average hourly earnings were 
96.7c in March, 96.9c in February 
and 93c in March, 1944. Average 
number of hours worked per week 
were 49.5 in March, 49.6 in February 
and 49.3 in March, 1944. 








BREAD !S THE STAFF OF LIFE 
FIRE DAMAGES BAKERY 

Fort Wayne, Ind.—A fire started 
by a spark from a welder’s torch in 
a building under construction in Fort 
Wayne, caused heavy damage at the 
plant of the Perfection Biscuit Co. 
here, July 10. The heat in the build- 
ing, which adjoined the bakery, set 
off the sprinkler system and caused 
a large loss of bakery goods and 
flour. No estimate of the damage 
was given at the time by the biscuit 
company. 








BREAD !S THE STAFF OF LIFE 


N. W. OHIO BAKERS’ PICNIC 

Whitehouse, Ohio.—The annual 
summer picnic of the North Western 
Ohio Bakers Association will be held 
at the Welfare Farm at Whitehouse, 
Aug. 6. A ball game in the after- 
noon will have the bakers playing 
the allied men. Other features in- 
clude a horseshoe pitching contest 
and a chicken dinner in the evening. 
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“THERE IS NO 
SUBSTITUTE 
FOR QUALITY” 





Priee ws. Quality 


FLOUR BUYING “BARGAINS” are likely to prove 
disastrous. For more than 45 years you have bought 
our brands with perfect safety, knowing that they repre- 
sented the highest and most Dependable Quality that 


scientific milling could produce. Do not experiment now. 








BAY STATE MILLING CO. 


WINONA, MINNESOTA 
Millers of- HARD SPRING WHEAT and RYE FLOURS 











ohe 


ROBINSON 


MILLING COMPANY 
SALINA, KANSAS 











Wisconsin Rye Flour 
for 


EXCLUSIVE MILLERS OF RYE FLOUR 
GLOBE MILLING CO. 


WATERTOWN, WIS. 
“WISCONSIN MAKES THE BEST RYE FLOUR” 


Performance and Satisfaction 
Distinctive Quality and Flavor 
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Bakeshop Notes 





(Continued from page 68.) 


principals being R. D. Hull, 
Hodge and Nicholas F. Nolan. 

A new modern oven was recently 
installed in the Seidel Bakery, Mar- 
tins Ferry. 

Grossman’s Bakery, Canton, has 
been discontinued for the duration. 

Because of a shortage of sugar, the 
Oakland Park Pastry Shoppe, Colum- 
bus, owned by Leo H. Mulby, has 
closed for an indefinite period. 


Jean 
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OKLAHOMA 


Hank Bryant, owner of the Semi- 
nole (Okla.) Baking Co. and the We- 
woka (Okla.) Baking Co., has pur- 
chased some trucks and wholesale 
equipment from the Spiegle & Hughes 
Bakery, San Antonio, Texas, and will 
move the equipment to the Oklahoma 
bakeries. 

Brazil & Gray, Seminole bakers, 
have bought a loading machine from 
the A. & M. Bakery, Stillwater. 

The Wewoka (Okla.) Baking Co. 
has installed new bread make-up 
equipment. 

Andy’s Bakery, Hydro, has been 
sold and the equipment moved to 


Hobart, and added to the Hobart 
(Okla.) Bakery, formerly owned by 
G. W. Langley. 

Jacque’s Bakery, Henryetta, closed 
recently and the equipment was sold. 

Flour handling machinery has been 
installed in the Laverne (Okla.) Bak- 
ery. 

OREGON 

C. O. Anderson of Portland has 
purchased the Model Bakery, Mc- 
Minville, from William Stuhlfeier. 
Mr. Stuhlfeier has operated the busi- 
ness for the past 16 years. 

Charles F. Myton and sons have 
taken over the management of the 
National Bakery, Clatskaine. The 











baking. 


Holding strongly to the 


high quality, reaching for every new 
milling i improvement, striving to serve 
only the baker of good bread — 
CHARM and REX keep their places 
comfortably at the head of the bakery 
flour field. 





J. F. Imbs Milling Co. 


420 Merchants Exchange 


ST. LOUIS, MISSOURI 


-,. Quality 


The adaptation of modern production 
and control methods to the IMBS mill- 
ing program through the years has 
kept CHARM and REX flour com- 
pletely in accord with present day 





tradition of 
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new owners are former operators of 
a bakery at Reedsport. 

John Kraft and T. J. Crist have 
bought Rine’s Bakery, Canby, from 
Rine Gesik. 

A new addition is being constructoq 
by the Williams Bakery, Eugene, 
owned by Basil T. Williams. 

Ralph Nelson has taken over ihe 
management of the Eddy Bakery, 
La Grande. 

PENNSYLVANIA 

Hacherl’s' Original Bakery, %t. 
Marys, has been taken over by \r- 
nold J. Smith, who has changed ‘he 
name to Smitty’s Bakery. 

Timm’s Bakery, Lock Haven, was 
severely damaged by fire recent] 

P. M. Kunst has changed the name 
of George Worth’s Bakery, which he 
recently purchased, to Kunst’s Bik- 
ery. 

Fire recently damaged the Midi \e- 
town (Pa.) Bakery to the extent 
of $2,500. 

TEXAS 

Milton Spiegle and Ernest Hug) ves, 
Seminole, Okla., have sold their San 
Angelo bakery. Mr. Hughes will re- 
main in San Angelo with the new 
owner. Mr. Spiegle has made no im- 
mediate plans. 

VERMONT 

The Cross Baking Co., Barre, has 
purchased the Caron City Bakery 
from Charles A. Caron. 

James H. Barrett has sold the Vic- 
tory Bakery, Bennington, to George 
H. Vachon. 


WEST VIRGINIA 
Mr. and Mrs. Glen Rulong have 
bought a _ building in Moundsville 
where they plan to open a bakery as 
soon as remodeling is compleied. 
They recently sold their bakery on 
Jefferson Ave. 


WASHINGTON 

The Ruth Ashbrook Bakery, Spo- 
kane, has expanded to enlarged and 
modernized quarters at 1819 N.W. 
Blvd. It now has three times its 
former floor space, new equipment 
and an enlarged payroll. The busi- 
ness will now be known as “Bakitch- 
en,” according to Francis Edmunds, 
manager. In charge of production is 
Rudolph Filsinger. The new plant 
includes an addition to the old Audo- 
bon Bakery. 

Mr. and Mrs. Fred Gray and James 
Moore have taken over the manage- 
ment of the Winlock (Wash.) Bak- 
ery. The shop has been operated for 
the past six years by George Aaby. 


WISCONSIN 

The Cunningham Bakeries, Janes- 
ville, have announced their shops at 
21 South Main St. and 405 West Miil- 
waukee St. will be closed until {ur- 
ther notice. 

The Tender Krust Baking Co., !:au 
Claire, headed by William D. Mcin- 
tyre, also general manager of ‘he 
firm, has purchased the property at 
807 North Oxford Ave., which in- 
cludes a 150x35-ft building. The }ak- 
ing firm has obtained a building per- 
mit for a building to connect the 
newly acquired plant with its present 
bakery at 803 North Oxford Ave. 
about 60 feet away from the new 
property. When the building pro)- 
ect is completed the baking com- 
pany will have a plant frontage on 
North Oxford Ave. of 130 feet. 

The Schmitty Bakery, Watertown, 
has eliminated house-to-house decliv- 
eries and is continuing sale of its 
products to its retail store. Deliv- 
eries to groceries and restaurants lo- 
cated within the city are being con- 
tinued. Shortages of raw materials 
were the cause of the change in mer- 
chandising policy. 
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GOOCH MILLING & ELEVATOR CO. 


LINCOLN, NEBRASKA 


Daily Capacity 4,000 Cwts. Elevator Space 2,000,000 Bus. 
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Canadian J 


CONDUCTED BY A. H. BAILEY 


Lumsden Building 
Cable Address, “Palmking” 


Manager Canadian Branch 
Toronto 2, Ontario 








UNRRA Places 100,000-Bbl Contract 
in Canada for August; Mill Brands 


Toronto, Ont. — Some misunder- 
standing appears to have arisen as 
to the position of Canadian flour for 
export. Reports from the west state 
that no new business by mills in that 
part of the country is being booked 
for the reason that buyers have with- 
drawn from the market. The reason 
suggested for this action is that no 
more orders are to be placed till 
the new crop price structure has been 
worked out. 

While it is true that the govern- 
ment at Ottawa has not been able to 
announce a decision as to new crop 
prices, it is nevertheless the case that 
orders for flour have been offered to 
Canadian mills by the United Na- 
tions Relief and Rehabilitation Ad- 
ministration and by private buyers 
in export markets, the latter being 
for standard brands of spring wheat 
flour from what is known as Class 2 
wheat, for which the price at Fort 
William is $1.55 bu. 

Within the last fortnight UNRRA 
bought 70,000 bbls of this flour in 
140s, jute, the price being $11.35 per 
280 Ibs, f.a.s. St. Lawrence river 
ports, shipment within 30 days. This 
is the same flour as Canadian mills 
supply to the British Ministry of 
Food, but, in this case, it will be 
packed under mill brands which is 
not allowable in the case of GR sales. 
UNRRA wants to book a total of 
100,000 bbls and it is understood Ca- 
nadian mills will accept the orders 


WINNIPEG GRAIN BROKER, 
ATTACKED BY BEES, DIES 


Winnipeg, Man.—A prominent Win- 
nipeg grain broker, George Ernest 
Cathcart, 69, died suddenly at his 
residence here, July 24, after being 
attacked by a swarm of bees. 

A few months ago, Mr. Cathcart 
decided to keep bees as a hobby, and 
had two hives in the garden of his 
home. The accident occurred early 
in the evening. One of the hives was 
overturned, and it is believed that 
Mr. Cathcart was attempting to right 
it when the insects swarmed over 
him and stung him viciously. He was 
able to make his way to the house to 
telephone for help, but by the time 
assistance had arrived, he was found 
collapsed on the bathroom floor, and 
the family physician, on his arrival, 
pronounced him dead. It was not 
known whether death was caused 
directly by the bees, or was due to 
shock aggravating a heart condition 
from which he had suffered for some 
time. 

Born in New York state, Mr. Cath- 
cart moved to Winnipeg many years 
ago, and became a member of the 
Winnipeg Grain Exchange in 1909. 
He was also a member of the New 
York Produce Exchange and the Chi- 
cago Board of Trade. He was presi- 
dent of Cathcart & Co., Ltd., and 
served several terms on the council 
of the Winnipeg Grain Exchange. 


although they are heavily booked 
with GR flour for August. 

They are, however, gratified to get 
started again with their own brands 
and have reason for believing that 
the overseas importers are eager to 
place orders for Canadian flour which 
will reach them labelled for what it 
is. There are signs that a fair amount 
of private business under mill brands 
could be done if transportation and 
other facilities were available. Of 
course, Canadian mills have been sell- 
ing to the British West Indies under 
their own brands for some time. 

It is unfortunate that the govern- 
ment at Ottawa has been delayed in 
the matter’of fixing a price basis 
for new crop western spring wheat 
and incidentally for new crop GR 
flour. Elections upset the routine in 
Ottawa and made cabinet action in 
this and other matters impossible. 
That will now be remedied at an 
early date. 

In the meantime no bookings be- 
yond the month of August are pos- 
sible, though sales for August de- 
livery may still be made if the flour 
can be produced. Most mills are al- 
ready oversold for that month. As 
for the future, there is every indica- 
tion that from now on far more flour 
than Canadian mills can supply will 
be wanted by the British Ministry 
of Food, UNRRA and other buyers 
who are preparing to come into the 
market.—A. H. B. 


WESTERN CANADA SHOWING 


INTEREST IN FALL WHEAT 


Toronto, Ont.—A report by the 
Experimental Station at Lethbridge, 
Alberta, indicates that more interest 
is being shown lately in the produc- 
tion of winter wheat in that prov- 
ince. A little of this grain has been 
grown there for many years and the 
flour produced from it goes into lo- 
cal consumption. 

Now, according to the station’s re- 
port, winter wheat is growing in pop- 
ularity among’ southern 
farmers. During the war years it 
has, for several reasons, proved a 
desirable crop to produce. At the 
present time it is selling at a pre- 
mium of 10c bu over spring wheat 
and there has been an attractive 
premium for it practically all through 
the war years. 

Probably the greatest advantage 
in favor of winter wheat is the fact 
that it helps to solve the labor prob- 
lem, which has become increasingly 
difficult since the war began. Win- 
ter wheat ripens about two weeks 
earlier than spring wheat and, there- 
fore, extends the harvesting season 
that much. 

Winter wheat has given a slight- 
ly higher average yield per acre over 
a 28-year period than spring wheat 
at the Lethbridge station and, while 
a small amount of winter killing has 
occurred in certain years, only one 
complete failure was experienced 


Alberta ° 


during that long period. The area 
where winter wheat appears to do 
best in Alberta is in the southwest 
corner of the province, where the 
Lethbridge station is located. 


BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE 


BERMUDA SHIPPING RESUMED 

Toronto, Ont.—Canadian shipping 
companies are advising the trade that 
the Furness Bermuda Line of steam- 
ships has received permission to re- 
commence service between New York 
and Bermuda. Sailings will be made 
at three-weekly intervals commenc- 
ing with Aug. 10. The Furness Red 
Cross Line has maintained regular 
service between New York, Halifax 
and St. John’s, Newfoundland, 
throughout the war period and this 
is being extended to include Bermuda. 
Canadian shippers will now have reg- 
ular opportunities to ship direct from 
Halifax to Bermuda and vice versa, 
the vessels calling at New York en 
route both ways. 


BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE 


BAKERY SALE CONSIDERED 

Toronto, Ont.—Barker’s Bakeries, 
Ltd., Toronto, may be sold to Cana- 
dian Food Products, Ltd. A cash 
offer of $506,215 has been made by 
the latter concern for this business. 

















EXPORT MANAGER—John L. Cav- 
anagh is export manager of the 
Maple Leaf Milling Co., Ltd., Toronto, 
one of Canada’s largest and most 
active flour producing concerns. En- 
tering the service of the company in 
1917, he worked in the New York 
office, which has been established for 
the purpose of supervising the ship- 
ments of flour and other mill prod- 
ucts overseas. In 1930 he was moved 
to the head office in Toronto, where 
he took control of the export opera- 
tions to all countries, and in 1939 
he was named export manager. Dur- 
ing the war Mr. Cavanagh’s work 
has been of great importance to Can- 
ada and the allies who depend on 
Canada for flour. Now that the war 
in Europe is over, and the controls 
which have bound the industry are 
being relaxed, it will be his job to re- 
establish Maple Leaf contacts with 
markets and buyers abroad. 


Board Orders Lower 
Grade Wheat Held 
Back for Feeding 


Winnipeg, Man. Shipments of 
wheat grading No. 4 Northern and 
lower from an area including most 
of the western half of Saskatchewan 
and all of Alberta have been pro- 


hibited by the Canadian Wheat 
Board. The ruling went into elfect 
July 26. The instruction applies to 


both whole and ground wheat of 
the specified grades, but does not ap- 
ply to tough or damp wheat that is 
in danger of going out of condition, 

It is understood that this precau- 
tionary step has been taken in view 
of the unfavorable crop prospects in 
large areas, and the possibility of a 
shortage of feed supplies for live- 
stock. 

The board has also advised the 
trade that it is undertaking a detailed 
analysis of elevator space which will 
be available by harvest time at cach 
of the 2,100 delivery points in the 
prairie provinces. On the basis of 
this information, the board will short- 
ly commence to _ release delivery 
quotas for 1945-46 at each delivery 
point in western Canada. These « 
livery quotas for wheat will give pro- 
ducers the advantage of all empty 
storage space at each delivery point 
up to the maximum of 14 bus per 
authorized acre. 


e- 





BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE—— 
GRAIN EXCHANGE MEETING 
Vancouver, B. C.—The annual gen- 

eral meeting of the Vancouver Grain 

Exchange, which operates in conjunc- 

tion with the Vancouver Merchants 

Exchange, has been set for Aug. 8, 

when trustees and committees wil! be 

elected. The new board of trustees 
will name a chairman and officers at 
their first meeting. 


BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE— 


SERIOUS DETERIORATION 
SEEN IN WESTERN CANADA 


Winnipeg, Man.—Manitoba crop 
prospects continue excellent, bul se- 
rious deterioration is now under wa) 
in large sections of Saskatchewan 
and Alberta. Good rains are urgent- 
ly needed to replenish seriously de- 
pleted moisture supplies. 

The Winnipeg Tribune crop report, 
issued late last week, said, “Wheat 
and coarse grains on at least 40% of 
the acreage sown to these crops In 
western Canada this year have sul- 
fered a serious setback during the 
past three weeks. Practically all ol 
the deterioration has occurred in Al- 
berta and Saskatchewan. 

“Many correspondents empl 
that immediate generous rains will 
arrest the deterioration and, supple- 
mented with favorable weather until 
harvest, fair returns will be realized. 
Still others predict wheat yields of no 
better than 7 bus per acre, even with 
ideal conditions from now until ma- 
turity. Supplementing these pessl- 
mistic predictions are the lateness ol 
the season and fears of frost damage, 
the exceedingly heavy weed growth, 
and considerable hail damage in the 
southern sections of Alberta. Frost 
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Made from a carefully selected 
blend of Dark Hard Winter and 
hoice Northern Spring wheats— 


DIASTATICALLY BALANCED 


STRONG— 
UNIFORM— 
EVENLY PERFORMING— 
FLOUR FOR BAKERS 


Milled for Perfection 
—Not Price! 


rested 
tory _ 
“eine paling 


Lexington Mill 
& Elevator Co. 


LEXINGTON, NEBRASKA 
SINCE 1884 








J.J. SHEVELOVE 
COMMISSION BROKERAGE 
Flour and Semolina 
Representing Highest Class Mills 
24 Commerce Street, Newark, N. J. 


— 








BREY & SHARPLESS 


FLOUR 


PHILADELPHIA, PA. 


sourse 








HUBERT J. HORAN 
roreiGn H]LOUR  onestic 


3lst and Chestnut Streets 
PHILADELPHIA 4, PA. 








PEEK BROS. 


Flour Brokers 


LITTLE ROCK - ARKANSAS 











BORATORY SERVICE 


ively a Cereal Consulting 


Control Laboratory for the 
Feed and Grain Industries, 


TESTING LABORATORIES, Inc. 
St. Joseph, Mo. 








Dixie-Portland Flour Co. 


Memphis, Tennessee 


Standard of the South 
plus Dependable Service 
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has already been experienced in the 
Peace River area, but the extent of 
damage cannot yet be determined. 
The one bright spot in the whole pic- 
ture is Manitoba, where the crop out- 
look generally is favorable. Poorest 
prospects are in Alberta. Saskatche- 
wan conditions vary greatly, with fa- 
vorable conditions reported at the 
minority of reporting points. 

“Taking the west as a whole, close 
to 80% of the wheat crop is now in 
head, but the majority of correspond- 
ents report the heads to be short. 
Coarse grains and flax crops are re- 
ported below average in most dis- 
tricts,” 

The winter wheat crop of Ontario 
is now being harvested and a small 
quantity from one of the earlier dis- 
tricts has already been marketed. 
This grain was found to be of ex- 
cellent quality. In the greater part 
of the province the yield is expected 
to be high with the exception of a 
few sections where rain caused lodg- 
ing with consequent lowering of yield. 
Generally, however, the crop seems 
to have recovered from the effects 
of the heavy rain storm of two weeks 
ago, as this was followed by warm 
days with plenty of sunshine. The 
area of winter wheat to be harvested 
in Ontario this year is 662,000 acres 
compared with 668,000 last year. 


BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE 


Trade Relations With 
China Seen Expanding 
at Japanese War End 


Toronto, Ont.—It is becoming in- 
creasingly clear that Canada and 
the United States are likely to en- 
joy a great expansion in their trad- 
ing relations with China when the 
war with Japan draws to its close 
and shipping facilities for the move- 
ment of goods increase. 

That some of this business will be 
competitive is also fairly certain, 
though that does not mean monopoly 
of the market by either. China is so 
immense and her population so great 
that one may safely suppose both 
these sources of supply will be able 
to obtain a satisfactory volume of 
business in whatever lines of goods 








they have to offer. 
Canada may specialize in food- 
stuffs and other commodities in 


which she has already developed a 
good deal of productive capacity 
while it may be that United States 
exports will specialize in durables, 
heavy machinery and many such 
things in which a dominating su- 
periority has been established. Cer- 
tainly, competition of the kind that 
made foreign trade so great a gam- 
ble in the past will not bedevil the 
transpacific commerce of the new 
postwar years.—A. H. B. 
BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE 
NEW INCOME PEAK 
Toronto, Ont.—The Goderich (Ont.) 
Elevator & Transit Co., Ltd., reports 
new income and net profit peaks for 
the fiscal year ending March 31 last. 
This is a result of the greatest turn- 
over of grain in any of its 46 years 
of operation. The major portion of 
this grain was for domestic milling 
and feeding with its products prin- 
cipally destined for overseas con- 
sumption. The quantity of grain 
handled was 22,722,900 bus compared 
with 17,172,236 in 1943-44. The pre- 
vious record was in 1941-42 when 20,- 








853,672 bus were handled. Income 
was $403,489 in the year ending 


March, 1945, against $350,797 in the 
preceding year. Although operating 
expenses were higher there was a 
gain in net profit before taxes of 
$215,560 from $173,714. 
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Established 1877 





For nearly 70 years we have been 
able to assure our flour buyers of 
the quality they can expect and 
will get from this mill. 


From the excellent values we see 
in the wheat we have bought this 
crop, we again assure you bakers 
that IMPERIAL FLOUR will con- 
tinue to be a magnificent performer 
iny our shop. It will give you the 
full, rich bread values you always 


get from IMPERIAL. 


Ye 


“VELVET” 


with the same background 
Also offers you 
SUPERLATIVE QUALITY 


Yo 
THE 


WALNUT CREEK MILLING CO. 


T. H. SHERWOOD, Vice President and General Manager 
GREAT BEND, KANSAS 
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Baking's profit-fu- 
ture is in the hands 
of the people who 
do the selling, 





TOMORROW THE EMPHASIS . 
Must Be On SALES! 





Now is the time to quiz housewives in _ future of the baking business depends 
as much upon sales as it does upon 
production ...as much... upon the 
individual selling of a retail hostess as 


your neighborhood about their buy- 
ing preferences. Pop the ‘'64-dollar 
question:” Ask them what they want 
in the baked goods they buy from __ it does uponselling through billboards, 
you. Then give them the taste, the newspaper displays and radio shows. 
aroma and the keeping and nutritional = We've got to sell to survive! 

qualities they are sure to demand. Your future—baking’s future—is proved plans for using 
Tomorrow’s emphasis in the baking | NOW being written. Now’s the time and selling them, 
business must be on sales... andthe — to determine what part of this history 
first requirement of successful selling you will write—and whether your 


Your Chapman & Smith 


man—the man with the 
plans—is asource of both 
the finest in bakery sup- 


plies and tested and 














is a knowledge of your market. The page is to be in black—or in red ink. 









Are you getting SALES TALK—the National 
that Chapman & Smitt uils monthly co its friends 
customers? A postcard will bring it co tl 
isiness—FREE! 


1 Meé 


H CO. 


1017 W. Washington Blvd., Chicago 7, Illinois 


















12 Carloads 
of Infested 
Flour Rejected | 









News clipping 


PROTECT the high standards of your bakery products 
from insect infestation of flour, meal, mixes and similar 
free-flowing raw materials. The “ENTOLETER” de- 
stroys ALL FORMS of insect life in treated materials. 
Besides protecting your products thru continuous opera- 
tion, the mechanical action of the “ENTOLETER” helps 
to produce a better mix and more uniform product. Easy 
to install; simple and inexpensive to operate and main- 
tain. Illustrated folder on request. ENTOLETER 
DIVISION, The Safety Car Heating and Lighting Com- 
pany, Inc., 1167 Dixwell Ave., New Haven 4, Conn. 


FNTOLETED 


INFESTATION DESTROYER 


REG U.S PAT OFF 





CONTINUOUS DESTRUCTION OF ALL INSECT LIFE 
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BAKER TESTIFIES IN A & P 
ANTI-TRUST COURT ACTION 


Danville, I1].—Roland Baird, official 
of Mrs. Baird’s Bread Co., Dallas, 
Texas, is among the dozens of wit- 
nesses who have testified in the big 
government anti-trust suit against 
the Great Atlantic & Pacific Tea Co., 
which has been under way in Dan- 
ville for some time. The govern- 
ment attorneys have been attempt- 
ing to show the court through the 
testimony presented that the A & P 
firm engaged in monopolistic busi- 
ness practices, contrary to the Sher- 
man anti-trust law. 

Mr. Baird said that in the late 
1930’s and early 1940’s his company 
paid a 5% discount in quarterly cash 
payments to the A & P, Safeway 
and Wyatt chain stores in Dallas. 

In July, 1941, his company discon- 
tinued selling to A & P because the 
chain had begun baking its own 
bread and had “pushed the Baird 
bread back on the racks.” He added 
that A & P had limited the amount 
of Baird bread taken into its stores. 

A & P’s bread always sold at a 
lower price than outside brands, Mr. 
Baird testified, and added it was a 
general practice for A & P to lower 
its bread prices if the Baird bread 
prices were lowered. 





BREAD !S THE STAFF OF LIFE 


POINT VALUE ADJUSTMENT 
PROVIDED FOR U. S. SALES 


Washington, D. C.—If point values 
are increased, bakers who sell their 
products to “designated” agencies 
(army, navy, marine corps, etc.) may 
apply for additional points within 30 
days after points are issued to them 
to replace rationed foods used for 
such sales. 

Applications should be made to the 
“designated” agency to whom you 
supplied bakery products, to obtain 
the additional points necessary to 
replace fully the point value of the 
rationed foods used in making the 
baking products. 

Under this procedure, application 
must be made to the “designated” 
agencies within 14 days after point 
values are increased. 

On the other hand, if point values 
of rationed foods are lowered within 
30 days after a “designated’”’ agency 
issues a ration check and before the 
baker obtains all of the rationed 
foods for which a check was issued, 
he must return the unused ration 
points to the agency. 


——- BREAD !S THE STAFF OF LIFE 








WRAPPED VS. UNWRAPPED, 
VANCOUVER BREAD TOPIC 
Vancouver, B. C.—Members of the 
Vancouver city council are again 
grappling with the problem of 
wrapped and unwrapped bread. The 
Vancouver and New Westminster 
District Trades and Labor Council 
has been recommending for some 
time that the sale of unwrapped 
bread in Vancouver be discontinued. 
At a recent meeting of the health 
committee of the council, it was re- 
ported that investigation of the situ- 
ation had revealed that bakers them- 
selves were considering several plans 
for overcoming the objections to the 
sale of unwrapped bread. On the 
other hand, however, it was reported 
that inevitably the price of bread 
would increase when it was wrapped. 
Council members found themselves 
in the position of having the legal 
power to compel bakers to wrap their 
bread, but no power either to control 
prices or to authorize an increase in 
prices under the Dominion wartime 
regulations, 
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NO POISON! 
NO BAIT! 


WIZO 





RAT GLUE BOARDS 





The modern, sure and saf: 
method of eliminating rats, 
without the dangers or risks oi 
poisonous bait. Rid your store 
houses, warehouses and build 
ings of rodent pests now—thi 
new WIZO way. 

Just place WIZO Rat Glu 
Boards near rat holes. Fasten 
or tack boards to the floor to 
prevent them being pulled 
away. The boards catch th 
rodents firmly and securely,— 
“once they step on, they never 
step off!” » 

WIZO Rat Glue can also be 
obtained separately for prepar- 
ing your own boards. 





Write for particulars today! 


Manufactured by 


ELKAY Propucts Co. 


323-27 West 16th St. 








NEW YORK 11, N. Y. 


NON-FAT ~ 

















~ DRY MILK-SOLIDS 


y ia ie sill ~ 
a TZ 
DAIRYLEA PROVIDES PERFECT 


BAKING KESULTS 


In Post-War— Plan to use Dairylea! 


DAIHRYMEN'S LEAGUE 
fole me) 5:0. 0 0 b's mt. 0-3-1010) 6. WB le. fe te 
11 West 42nd St., New York City 








ROGERS BROS. 
PURE IDAHO POTATO FLOUR 


Food Products Division 
ROGERS BROS. SEED CO., 
308 W. Washington St., Chicago 
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EVERYTHING 
FOR THE PIE BAKER 


Crust Rollers — Rimmers 
Automatic Pie Machinery 


COLBORNE MFG. CO. 


CHICAGO, ILL. 
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It Leads for Good Reasons ~ 


Page's stands at the head of the high quality 
field because it can—it has the benefit of a 
good mill in an excellent wheat location. It 
has the character provided by sound policy 
and eid PP. 


Mills in Topeka, Ke 


s—General Offic 


es, 1580 West 29th Street, Kansas City 8, Mo., Tele. L. D. 27 


THE THOMAS PAGE MILLING CO. 


TOPEKA, 


KING’S FLOURS 


are Made in Minnesota ... and Nowhere Else 
* 


MINNESOTA .. . the state that has made MORE 
FLOUR than any other state 
in the Union. 

MINNESOTA .. . the state that makes the BEST 


FLOUR in the world. 


Buy flour that is guaranteed **Made in Minnesota’’ 


H. H. KING FLOUR MILLS COMPANY 








MINNEAPOLIS, MINNESOTA 








KANSAS 
















ONE HUSKY ey: 
SEAL ,..°°°%. 

2o°* Tension 

@oe? Bankers Flap 

eee? Envelopes seal easily 

eee? and stay sealed even 
* * when stuffed to capacity—the 
wide, high shouldered flap has 

@ gum strip 114” wide, sealing to the extreme 
corners. Use them for important and bulky mail. 

TENSION KNOWS HOW 


TENSION ENVELOPE Corp. 
39-934 :CO)','4 Wy Am -9 AYA 9 AO) =) OOP 























Harrison 0092 
Main 0547 


19th & Campbell 
500 South 5th St. 


KANSAS CITY 8, MO. 
MINNEAPOLIS 15, MINN. 











66 ° 99 A High Grade Baker’s Spring Pat- 
lamon ent. Milled under Laboratory Con- 
trol from Montana Spring Wheat. 


Sheridan Flouring Mills, Incorporated 
SHERIDAN, WYOMING 





LIBERTY FLOUR 


GEORGE URBAN MILLING CO., Buffalo, N. y. 
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THE WEBER FLOUR MILLS CO. 


SALINA, KANSAS 
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Stupped Straights 


FROM THE MANAGING EDITOR’S SIFTER 








GUIDE TO LABOR LEGISLATION 
—The Division of Labor Standards, 
Department of Labor, has published, 
in Bulletin No. 66-A, a document that 
should be of great value to the busi- 
ness and industrial world. It is a 
guide to the labor legislation which 
today fences in and circumscribes ev- 
ery act and intention of the nation’s 
economy. It provides, under one cov- 
er, a quick reference to the impor- 
tant federal labor laws and regula- 
tions of general application. Govern- 
ment services available to manage- 
ment and labor in the field of work- 
ing conditions and labor relations are 
also listed. Since the guide is pre- 
pared in loose-leaf form, pages may 
be added or removed as necessary for 
local revisions or adaptations. 


@® The United States Department of 
Labor was created by Congress in 
1913 “to foster, promote and develop 
the welfare of the wage earners of 
the United States, to improve their 
working conditions, and to advance 
their opportunities for profitable em- 
ployment.” 

At present the department consists 
of six principal operating units: The 
U. S. Conciliation Service, Bureau of 
Labor Statistics, Wage and Hour and 
Public Contracts Divisions, Women’s 
Bureau, Children’s Bureau, and Di- 
vision of Labor Standards. There 
are regional offices throughout the 
country. 


® Conciliation commissioners are sta- 
tioned in all important industrial 
centers to help adjust labor disputes 
that cannot be settled by direct 
negotiation. They come into the pic- 
ture at the request of either party, 
or—when the public interest demands 
immediate action—without a request. 
The great majority of cases handled 
by the Conciliation Service are set- 
tled promptly by getting the two 
parties together. 

Under the procedure for handling 
wartime labor disputes through the 
War Labor Board, the job of the Con- 
ciliation Service as mediator in la- 
bor disputes has been continued. 
When a conciliator is unable to set- 
tle a dispute “which leads to substan- 
tial interference with the war effort” 
the case is then certified by the Sec- 
retary of Labor to the War Labor 
Board. 

The Technical Division of the Con- 
ciliation Service assists labor and 
management with problems arising 
out of job evaluation, incentive plans, 
production standards and other tech- 
nical wage problems. The Arbitra- 
tion Division provides arbitrators on 
request. 


@ The Bureau of Labor Statistics is 
a fact-finding and research agency 
covering all fields of labor statistics. 
The bureau’s work is divided into 
three major sections: 

A In the field of employment and 
occt ational outlook, the bureau 


publishes monthly data on employ- 
ment, hours of work, weekly earn- 
ings, absences and labor turnover; 
publishes information on changes in 
labor productivity, labor costs as af- 


By Carroll K. Michener 


fected by technological developments, 
and the occupational outlook for spe- 
cific occupations, trades, and profes- 
sions by industries and areas; studies 
postwar labor problems with partic- 
ular emphasis on industries and areas 
most affected by the war. 

B. In the field of wages and work- 
ing conditions, the bureau collects 
data on straight-time hourly earn- 
ings by occupations in all major in- 
dustries in the United States; pub- 
lishes information on prevailing union 
rates in a number of_ industries; 
maintains a file of current union 
agreements; analyzes the provisions 
of union agreements and publishes 
studies on the collective bargain- 
ing in various industries; publishes 
monthly reports on accident frequen- 
cy and studies of the causes of in- 
dustrial injuries. 

C. In the field of prices and cost 
of living, the bureau publishes sta- 
tistics and indices on wholesale and 
retail prices and the cost of living 
of city workers. 

All studies by the Bureau of La- 

bor Statistics are available on re- 
quest. 
@ The Wage and Hour and Public 
Contracts Divisions administer the 
wage and hour provisions of the Fair 
Labor Standards Act and the Walsh- 
Healey Public Contracts Act. 


@® The Women’s Bureau makes rec- 
ommendations on the problems of 
women in industry concerning work- 
ing conditions, laws affecting women, 
provisions in union agreements, deal- 
ing with wages, hours, seniority 
rights and maternity leave; occupa- 
tional surveys of women in various 
war industries, including aircraft, 
shipbuilding, ordnance, steel, etc. 

@ The Industrial Division of the Chil- 
dren’s Bureau administers the child- 
labor provisions of the Fair Labor 
Standards Act; promotes the use of 
employment and age certificates for 
young workers; makes available in- 


formation on _ federal  child-labor 
standards; advises on child-labor 
standards and _ suitable placement 


and supervision of young workers. 


@ The Division of Labor Standards 
provides information and_ technical 
assistance in the fields of industrial 
safety and health, working condi- 
tions, industrial relations and labor 
legislation. 

A technical staff assists labor and 
management in developing and apply- 
ing accident prevention programs for 
specific industries and plants. A field 
staff operating through the National 
Committee for the Conservation of 
Manpower has offices in nine regions. 
In co-operation with other govern- 
ment agencies, the division sponsors 
safety training classes for super- 
visors and union safety representa- 
tives. 

The division prepares materials for 
labor relations training programs 
for stewards and foremen, and on 
request assists unions and manage- 
ment in the preparation of stewards’ 
and foremen’s manuals. 








Publications and information on la- 
bor laws, settling plant grievances, 
controlling absenteeism, workmen’s 
compensation, safety and health, and 
other industrial problems may be ob- 
tained on request. 


@ Digests of state labor laws, in 
comparable form, prepared on loose- 
leaf pages for inclusion in this guide, 
may be obtained from the Division 
of Labor Standards on request, or 
may be prepared from information 
secured directly from the appropriate 
state agency. Topics in these digests 
include: Child labor, equal pay, 
hours of work, industrial relations, 
minimum wage, safety and health, 
unemployment compensation, wage 
payment and wage collection, work- 
men’s compensation. 


A soldier tells us that whenever 
the French people are fortunate 
enough to get white bread made from 
American flour they treat it as a 
dessert, saving it for special occa- 
sions which call for champagne and 
other treats. White bread to the 
French is in the same category as 
angel food cake to Americans, he 
says. One reason we're so persnick- 
ety about the bread we eat here at 
home, it is very strongly to be sus- 
pected, is that we seldom come to 
the table hungry enough to appre- 
ciate its goodness and know too Iit- 
tle about how bad the bread of other 
people really can be. 


CONVENTION DISCOMFORT. — 
When conventions bloom again may- 
be some one will do something about 
the chairs. Nation’s Business points 
out and points up the problem in an 
article entitled ‘“Misery on Ballroom 
Chairs,” which as_ conventioneers 
well know are the type convention- 
ally provided. They are, says the 
writer of the Nation’s Business ar- 
ticle, graceful; “but the usual hotel 
ballroom chair was never made for 
the ease of the sitter—it was de- 
signed for those who would sit out 
a dance now and then. Its spindle 


‘legs are a bit too long; its straight 


back is armless; its flat level seat, 
neither wide enough nor deep enough, 
is usually cushionless. It makes no 
concave allowances for the convex- 
ities of the human body, and vice 
versa. For utter discomfort there is 
no seat like it in auto, plane, bus, 
streetcar, train, school, office, church, 
theater, or home.” 

This does not comport with the 
convention psychosis or prime pur- 
pose. Conventions are held to con- 
sider matters of policy, and to ex- 
change ideas on practice and pro- 
cedure. Those who attend are for 
the most part persons with rather 
heavy responsibilities. That means 
they’re middle-aged. It follows that, 
with maturity, they have acquired or 
achieved the middle-age spread, the 
broad beam. They prize comfort. 

But, if they really take in the pro- 
gram, they will sit on more ache- 
producing chairs for more consec- 
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utive hours than under any other cir- 
cumstances in their adult life. 

We are, Nation’s Business reminds 
us, the greatest nation of convention- 
goers in the world. We are forever 
attending meetings. We spend an 
appalling amount of money on our 
19,000 conventions through which, in 
peacetime, 10,000,000 persons try to 
sit each year. But a large part of 
it is wasted, because the usual con- 
vention chair is so uncomfortai)le 
that few of us can hold out through 
a half-day session and pay proper :t- 
tention to the program. 

Here certainly is the place for 
some postwar planning on the part 
of hotel proprietors. But is there not 
some danger of proceeding to the op- 
posite extreme? When tired con- 
ventioneers nod and fidget on the 
ballroom spindles they generally can 
slink away to lounge divans or [ur- 


tively retire to hotel rooms. \\ll 
matters be mended much if seats 
become so comfortable as to turn 
convention halls into vast slumber 
rooms? 

e@e ®@ 


sls SCIENTIFIC NOTE from 
the Brighton (England) Evening Ar- 
gus: “Bread is said to be the ‘staff 
of life’ and is so, but is perhaps mon- 
keyed about with more than any oth- 
er item. The Asiatics usually eat 
the whole of the wheat grain which 
gives them their stamina and so as 
a rule need very little meat, about 
8 oz weekly; on the other hand, we 
lose the most important part of the 
grain through the use of iron rollers 
in place of stone, as the former co- 
agulates the germ and expels it with 
the offals in place of retaining it in 
powder form with the flour, as was 
the case where the old stone rollers 
were used. This germ can and should 
be contained in the flour by using 
a driving process with the iron roll- 
ers, and has been successfully used.” 


BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE—— 


CARGILL SUED BY ESTATE 
OF WORKER KILLED IN FIRE 


Buffalo, N. Y.—The estate of Leo 
Rospenda, grain sampler for the Corn 
Exchange of Buffalo, who died of in- 
juries suffered March 16 in an explo- 
sion and fire in the Electric Elevator, 
has filed suit in the United States 
district court here asking a tota! ol 
$105,750 damages. 

The suit, brought by Mrs. Helen E 
Rospenda, as administratrix of her 
husband’s estate, is against Cargill, 





Inc., Minneapolis, operating the Ivlec- 
tric Elevator. It is the first suit here 
recently involving a dust explosion 


in a grain elevator. 

The complaint, filed on behalf ol 
Mrs. Rospenda by Saft, Schweitzer 
& Sullivan, attorneys, alleges thai the 
corporation was negligent in “allow- 
ing dust to accumulate in dangerous 
quantities” and “otherwise failing to 
exercise reasonable care in providing 
a safe place for Mr. Rospenda to dis- 
charge his duties.” 

The suit asks $100,000 for the es- 
tate because of Mr. Rospenda’s 
death; $750 hospital and funera! ex- 
penses and $5,000 damages for pain 
suffered prior to death. Mr. fos- 
penda died the day following the ex- 
plosion. 


BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE—— 
BUYS TWO FOOD DIVISIONS 
New York, N. Y.—Hygrade Food 

Products Corp. has announced the 

outright purchase of two General 

Foods Corp. subsidiaries. Recently 

the Hygrade firm acquired the maca- 

roni and spaghetti divisions of Na 
tional Foods, as: well as a complete 
line of dairy products. 
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“HOW TO SEPARATE 
A CAT FROM A MOUSE 





— 


@ Simply a matter of screening ...a 
useful trick for a mouse to know. In 
fact, screening is a useful trick in any 
trade... . even the salt business! 





“<< 


You see, in the salt business we’ve got 
to fit the salt to the job. Butter-makers 
don't want large, slow-dissolving crys- 
tals in Butter Salt. We remove the “big 
ones” so completely, you won't find 
even a trace on a 28-mesh Tylor screen. 
But they don’t want fine dust, either, 
to cause pasting in the churn. Diamond 
Crystal Butter Salt contains only 3% 
of particles small enough to pass 
through a 65-mesh screen! 

Yes, it’s as vital to the butter-maker 
that we remove over-sized and under- 
sized salt crystals...as it is to the 
mouse to screen out that cat. (Well, 
almost as vital!) 





Happily for the mouse, he got results. 
And so do we at Diamond Crystal. 
That's why you can always be sure of 
clean screening whenever you specify 
Diamond Crystal. Take your choice 
of grade or grain size —it’s tops by 
actual tests! 








Want Free Information on Salt? Write Us! 
If y have a salt problem, let our 
Technical Director help! Just drop 
him a line in care of Diamond Crystal 
Salt, Dept. B-11, St. Clair, Michigan. 


DIAMOND CRYSTAL 
‘process’ SALT 








For Quality, Economy and Reliability, Use 
BROWN’S HUNGARIAN 
America’s Premier Cake Flour 


BROWN’S HUNGARIAN CORPORATION 
25 Brood Street New York City 











Executive Offices: 
Chanin Bldg., N.Y.C. 


Home Offices: 
80o"Mill St., Belleville, N. J. 


Chicago Sales Office: 


CORPORATION 
Frank J. Hale 415 N, Damen Ave., Chi. Ill, 
Pres New York Sales Office: 








45-54 37th St., L. 1.C.,N.¥. 
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BUMPER OHIO WHEAT RUN 
AVERAGES LOWER PROTEIN 


Toledo, Ohio.—Movement of new 
wheat last week was heavy, over- 
whelming millers and facilities for 
handling it. W. W. Cummings, secre- 
tary Ohio Grain, Mill and Feed Deal- 
ers Association, says the only imme- 
diate solution is for farmers to hold 
as much wheat as possible in their 
own bins. 

Some large receivers are glad that 
it isn’t coming faster than it is, 
because they can’t take care of it on 
account of labor and car shortages. 

The present crop appears to be 
lower in protein, running 9.2 to 9.4%, 
or 1% to 2 points below last year. 
The new wheat grades mostly No. 
2, but some No. 3 is showing up. 
Despite the lower test weight it is 
of good milling quality. Farmers are 
having trouble getting enough help 
to harvest. 


———BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE—— 


WESTERN KANSAS FALLOWED 
FIELDS MAKE HEAVY YIELDS 


Hutchinson, Kansas. Amazing 
yield stories continue to come from 
the far western section of the Kansas 
wheat belt. Summer fallowed land 
is making from 50 to 70 bus and hun- 
dreds of thousands of bushels are 
piled on the ground. 

Labor shortage is serving to slow 
the wheat movement. Farmers gen- 
erally are busy plowing and market- 
ings at line elevators last week fell 
off to such an extent that some ac- 
tually refused empty cars. 

teceipts here again passed the 2,- 
Q00-car mark, but were not equal to 
the preceding week’s 2,300, which 
probably will be tops for the year. 

———-BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE—— 

REGULAR SHIPPING BEGINS 

Galveston, Texas. te-establish- 
ment of regular shipping from Gal- 
veston to the Canal Zone and other 
Central American countries has been 
announced by the War Shipping Ad- 
ministration. 

——BREAD iS THE STAFF fF LiFe 


United States Grain Stocks 


Commercial tocks of grain in tore and 
ifloat at the principal markets of the 
United State at the close ff the week 
endings July 21 1945 and July 22, 1944, 
is reported to the United States Office of 


Marketing Services (WFA), n bus (000° 
omitted) 


Canadian 


American -7— in bond- 
July July July July 
21 2 21 22 
1945 1944 1945 1944 
Wheat -104,066 154,574 12,091 14,458 
Corn 9,330 1 109 . 
Oat 8 987 1 7 
Ry ) 18,719 1,81 
Barl ) 552 97 
lax ad l 1 79 
Sovl ar 
Ss Unite Stat iin in in 
Canadian market Jul 1 (figure for 
responding date a year ago given in paren 
theses) wheat, none (2,046,000) bus; orn 
299,000 (1,027,000); soybean none (271,000) 


Bonded Grain in the United States 





Bonded grain in the United States July 

21 1945, in bushel (H00's omitted) 
Wheat Oats Rive Barl’y 
Baltimore os 1,670 33 
Boston 6 ° , 
Buffalo. 654 2,310 
\ float ; 
Chicago ) 

Afloat 
Duluth =. G4 
Lake +4 
Milwauke 
New Y S89 

} 1 ) 

Total 10,9 787 17 
July 14 194! 12,1 71 ’ 724 
July 1944 11 ) 720 1,4 21¢ 

Rye Flour Output 
Following is the rye flour output report- 


ed to The Northwestern Miller by mills at 
Chicago, Minneapolis and outside points in 
the Northwest, in sacks, with comparative 
figures for the previous weeks: 


July July July July 
7 14 21 28 
Five mills ... 28,028 35,740 *24,833 *31,995 


*Four mills. 





CAKE FLOURS 


““Made Good” Since 1855 by 


The Sfenkel Hour Mills 


323 E. Atwater St. Detroit 26, Mich. 











for lighter 
fluffier cakes 
































The PROOF is in the PROOFING 


With the 


DUTCHESS 


BAL LL BEARING 
SPACER and ELEVATOR 
Efficient Delivery to Your 

Proofer Is Asstired 


@ Eliminates doubles 

® Dusting flour reduced to 
the minimum 

@ Equipped with variable 

speed drive 





@ Will handle 
output of any 


divider 


DUTCHESS SPACER - ELEVATOR 


DUTCHESS BAKERS’ MACHINERY 
CORPORATION 


51 East 42Np STREET 
New York 17 
New York 
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Europe’s Winter Outlook Bleak 


Washington, D. C.—A bleak out- 
look for liberated Europe during the 
coming winter is contained in re- 
ports recently issued by the Office of 
War Information and the National 
Food Situation for July. 

The reports also indicate a decline 
in our domestic food consumption by 
5% in 1945 over 1944. 

The OWI report, compiled from 
information obtained by leading 
American investigators who have re- 
cently surveyed the European scene, 


reveals that coal is the key to the 
European problem and that only the 
maximum efforts to get coal to the 
continent will enable food processing 
plants to maintain operations at a 
minimum rate. 

In the face of these conditions, 
it is difficult to see how Europe 
can handle increasing quantities 
of wheat and there is a wide be- 
lief that the liberated countries 
will have to take cereal supplies 


Samuel I. 
European conditions made for the late 
President Roosevelt state that “im- 
mediate and 
conditions in the liberated countries 
of Europe are extremely serious .. . 
the situation will become critical 


in the form of flour for many 
months to come. 

In the OWI report, selections from 
Rosenman’s survey of 


long-range economic 


the most pressing immediate 


needs are for food, coal and trans- 
portation . 


. during the next nine 








Today the veterans of our Euro- 
pean victories are sailing to final 
triumph in the Pacific! Mean- 
while patriotic American indus- 
trial leaders are following a 
full-speed-ahead program to 
hasten peace through the Payroll 
Savings Plan! 

From coast to coast, veteran 
Bond salesmen—and women— 
who put over the Mighty 7th, 
are once more mustered into ser- 
vice for plantwide selective re- 


bn thein Wary again 2 


Are You? 


solicitation campaigns. These 
special efforts to keep employee 
Bond buying at a maximum are 
directed toward two major ob- 
jectives: 


A To hold every new 7th War 
Loan subscriber on the Pay- 
roll Savings Plan books— 
maintaining and, wherever 
possible, increasing present 
Bond allotments. 


B To convince all regular sub- 


Win again! 


‘de econ atti HO Sears aaa ait cgue BE # 


ra % 







scribers who recently stepped 
up their Bond buying, of the 
many advantages of continu- 
ing on this foresighted, extra- 
Bonds-for-the-future basis. 
Back up our fighting men who 
have won one war—and will win 
another. Use selective resolici- 
tation to make your Payroll Sav- 
ings Plan more effective—put a 
tighter rein on inflationary tend- 
encies—build peacetime pros- 


perity. 


The Treasury Department acknowledges with appreciation the publication of this message by 


THE NORTHWESTERN MILLER 


* 


This is an official U. S. Treasury advertisement prepared under the auspices of the Treasury Department and War Advertising Council a. 
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months they must import a minimum 
of 30,000,000 tons of coal and 155, 
000,000 barrels of petroleum prod. 
ucts . . . 12,000,000 tons of foog 
. several thousand railway |oco. 
motives tens of thousands of 
railway cars these minimum 
needs will not put Europe’s economy 
very far ahead on the long uphil| 
climb.” 
These minimum requirements ar 


all predicated on many “ifs.” Lack 
of coal curtails transportation and 
production of electricity, which jp 


turn checks food processing opera. 
tions, which themselves in turn pre. 
vent foreign governments from issy- 
ing adequate food rations to miners 
who require heavier diets than now 
being allowed for civilians. 

The OWI report cites the need of 
rehabilitation of Europe, significantly 
saying that on a relief basis yne, 
European nations could exhaust their 
own and the rest of the United Na. 
tions’ financial resources withoui ac. 
complishing much in arresting the 
downward spiral of their economies, 

It is reported, however, that 

foreign national supply missions 
are seeking wheat rather than 
flour. While wheat is seen as 
the most desirable form of im- 
port in that it provides middling 
by-products, the suspicion must 
remain that Europe cannot proc- 
ess the quantity of wheat it is re- 
ported seeking. 


Our capacity to relieve Europe 
must be measured largely in terms 
of cereals, according to conclusions 
drawn from the National Food Situ- 
ation report of U. S. Department of 
Agriculture for July. This report 
starts with this comment, ‘No sig- 
nificant relief from food shortages 
is in prospect for the next 12 months 

. such foods as meats, fats and 
oils, sugar, cheese, condensed and 
evaporated milk, poultry, eggs, 
canned fruits and vegetables wil! con- 
tinue in short supply in relation to 
current high demands. . . basically 
our domestic problem is to distribute 
an overall food production one third 
greater than in 1935-39 to meet an 
overall demand one half greater than 
the prewar demand.” 

These reports add up to a dismal 
conclusion that food supplies except 
fresh fruits and vegetables and ce- 
reals will be at dangerously low lev- 
els if we undertake to provision lib- 
erated Europe and, as is now indi- 
cated, conquered Germany, 

As rehabilitation and relief run 

a neck and neck race policy-wise, 
every sign points to a continued 
all-out food production here for 
at least the full year of 1946 and 
provokes some question over the 
removal of price control over 
foods during that time. 


Both Clinton P. Anderson, Secre- 
tary of Agriculture, and Chester 
Bowles of OPA have stated their de- 
sire to remove both subsidies and 
price controls when possible; how- 
ever, if food supplies are to continue 
in a tight supply, another ful! year 
of price control seems probab! Re- 
cent experience with the removal 0! 
price control over adequate supplies 
of cabbage and snap beans his re- 
sulted unfavorably, with prices lor 
both these commodities doubling 4! 
retail after the suspension of control. 

An important factor in the /uro- 
pean situation is that of ocean ship- 
ping which will tighten considerably 
when the redeployment of troops t0 
the Pacific reaches its peak. This 
will be an effective limitation 
delivery of relief and rehabilitation 
supplies to Europe. If the Japanese 
phase of the war were to conclude 
suddenly and our domestic corn crop 
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comes through at or above the July 
1 crop estimate, the gloom of the cur- 
rent outlook would be lightened sub- 
stantially. 

In reviewing our war effort, it has 
been noticeable that we have had plain 
warning of crises—shortages of first 
one material or commodity after an- 
other but none of the dire predictions 
that were made came to pass. Pos- 
sibly the ominous alarm in the re- 
ports issued by OWI and USDA 
should be discounted on the basis of 
experience with wartime alarms; but 
until the path ahead is clearly dis- 
cerned, food industries undoubtedly 
will be inclined to plan with an eye 
to storm signals. 


——BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE 


Summer Heat May Cut 
Spring Wheat Yield; 
Beneficial to Corn 


Minneapolis, Minn. — Typical mid- 
summer weather has _ prevailed 
throughout the Northwest during the 
past 10 days, the Van Dusen Harring- 
ton Co. reports. Temperatures have 
been high, although not excessive for 
late July, and have frequently been 
tempered by refreshing breezes in 
contrast to the scorching high winds 
which characterized the disastrous 
drouth years of the middle ’30s. 

In the greater part of the territory 
moisture supplies are ample, 





whe! 

the heat has stimulated rapid growth, 
but in some important districts, no- 
tably in north central and eastern 
Montana, additions to early moisture 


supplies have not been sufficient to 
keep abreast of the steadily increas- 
ing needs of the plant and steady de- 
terioration has been the result. The 
extent to which the damage in these 
areas is permanent and irreparable 
depends to quite an extent on the 
stage of growth and the plant’s re- 
cuperative powers in case much 
needed additional moisture should be 
received at once. Corn, unlike small 
grains, has uniformly benefited. 


Wheat, with few exceptions, is 
headed, is generally in the milk or 
soft dough stage and is filling satis- 
factorily. The harvest of rye, barley 


and oats is already under way in 
the south and these grains are rapid- 
ly maturing further north. Early re- 
from South Dakota indicate 
uniformly heavy yields and high qual- 
ity. Flax is generally making satis- 
factory progress. Much of it is in 
bloom or in the boll and the more 
advanced fields in southern districts 
are already turning. 

Corn has made splendid progress 
during the past week and has to 
some extent overcome the disadvan- 
tages of its late start. However, this 
very important crop is still behind 
its normal stage of development and 
will require ideal weather and a late 
growing fall to produce a satisfac- 
tory rop. 


ports 


Rye harvest is general with the ex- 
ception of northern districts where 


this grain will require a week or 10 
days to mature. Although the acre- 
age is small, satisfactory yields and 
quality are in prospect. The winter 


Wheat crop in Montana has main- 
tained its excellent condition and al- 
though late, a very large crop of good 
quality is now being harvested. 


While adverse weather conditions 
Can still materially affect the final 
outcome, small grain crops of the 


Northwest are approaching maturity 
With excellent promise of a satisfac- 
tory outturn. Permanent damage 
from drouth in parts of North Dako- 
ta and Montana have been offset to a 
Considerable extent by the excellent 
Progress of the South Dakota crops. 
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MOSTLY PERSONAL 





Albert B. Dean, secretary of the 
Commander-Larabee Milling Co., 
Minneapolis, has been appointed chair- 
man of the occupational safety sec- 
tion of the Greater Minneapolis 
Safety Council, which has as its ob- 
ject the development of industrial 
safety methods. 


Fred N. Burrall, general sales su- 
pervisor, William Kelly Milling Co., 
Hutchinson, Kansas, stopped off in 
Chicago last week on his return from 
an eastern business trip. 

e 

George P. Urban, president of the 
George Urban Milling Co., Buffalo, 
was in Chicago last week. 

a 

Herman Steen, vice president and 
secretary of the Millers National 
Federation, Chicago, was in Kansas 
City calling on the mills recently. 


Mr. and Mrs. P. J. Seyfried spent 
last week in New York City with 
their son, Tony, who is in the Mari- 
time Service and is attending the 
cooks’ and bakers’ school there. Mr. 
Seyfried is a salesman for Pillsbury 
Mills, Inc., with headquarters at 
Terre Haute, Ind. 

a 


J. W. Wallace, owner, Wallace Bak- 
ing Co., Elkins, W. Va., is a patient 
at Mercy Hospital, Pittsburgh, rest- 
ing up after a minor operation. 


W. T. Macauley, secretary of the 
Hutchinson, Kansas, Board of Trade, 
hopes to return soon to his duties. 
Stricken with a heart attack early 





Col. George W. Perkins 


RETURNS TO MERCK—Col. George 
W. Perkins has been re-elected execu- 
tive vice president and treasurer of 
Merck & Co., Inc., Rahway, N. J. 
Col. Perkins, who is also a director 
of the company, has returned to the 
Merck firm after being on a leave 
of absence since April, 1942, when he 
entered government service. On du- 
ty with the army, he served in the 
chemical warfare division in both the 
European and Pacific theaters of op- 
eration, and most recently was sta- 
tioned in Washington. Originally 


CEREMONY PLANS 


* * 
Maj. Harold A. Ornstein to Pre- 
sent “A” Award to North 
Dakota Mill & Elevator 


Grand Forks, N. D.—The presenta- 
tion of the achievement “A” award 
to the men and women employees 
of the North Dakota Mill & Elevator, 
Grand Forks, by the War Food Ad- 
ministration, will be made Aug. 2. 
Donald J. Robertson, assistant to the 
president of the North Dakota Uni- 
versity, will be master of ceremonies. 

The University band will open the 
proceedings, after which Maj. Harold 
A. Ornstein, field headquarters, sub- 
sistence division, Quartermaster De- 
pot, Chicago, will present the award. 
The “A” flag will be raised by two 
employees, with others acting as col- 
or guard. R. M. Stangler, general 
manager of the mill, will accept the 
award, and presentation of the “A” 
pins to the employees will be made 
by E. O. Pollock, director of the 
midwest region office of supply, Unit- 
ed States Department of Agricul- 
ture. 

At the close of the ceremonies, 
open house to the public will be held 
from 4 to 6 p. m. in the mill and 
general offices. 





in June, he has been in bed most of 
the time since, first in the hospital 
and recently at home. 





W. H. Foster 


elected executive vice president and 
treasurer of Merck in 1927, Col. 
Perkins served as an artillery officer 
in France in World War I, and later 
with the Army of Occupation. 


NEWLY PROMOTED—The appoint- 
ment of W. H. Foster as advertising 
and sales promotion manager for 
Sargent Feeds has just been an- 
nounced by Sargent & Co. Well 
known to the feed industry in the 
Midwest, Mr. Foster has served as 
Sargent’s sales and promotion repre- 
sentative in the Illinois territory for 


Wallace Calvert, in charge of pro- 
duction of General Mills, Inc., units 
at Johnson City, Tenn., and Hopkins- 
ville, Ky; B. F. Lyon of the Loudon- 
ville (Ohio) Milling Co; R. L. Higgs 
of Shellabarger Mills, stationed at 
Tampa, and Ray Moran of the Mem- 


phis branch of the Larabee Flour 
Mills Co., visited in Nashville last 
week. 

e 


George M. Lowry, president of the 
Wichita (Kansas) Flour Mills Co., has 
returned from a stay at his ranch 
near Alamosa, Colo. 


W. W. Morehead of the Cumber- 
land Flour & Feed Brokerage Co., 
Nashville, entertained approximately 
50 of the Nashville flour and feed 
trade July 27 at the Andrew Jackson 
Hotel. 

e 


E. J. Bermel, Eagle Roller Mill Co. 
representative, Pittsburgh, is at Alle- 
gheny General Hospital undergoing a 
checkup after he became ill while 
starting on a golf game at St. Clair 
Country Club. 


E. P. Mitchell, president, T. A. 
O’Sullivan and Harold Thompson, 
vice presidents of Flour Mills of 
America, Inc., Kansas City, returned 
last week from a trip to visit the 
company’s properties in Illinois. 


J. K. Moore, of Moore-Lowry Flour 
Mills Co., Kansas City, and his fam- 
ily are spending a few weeks’ vaca- 
tion in Colorado. 





W. J. Eva 


the past two years. Before that, he 
was associated with the Mulkey Salt 
Co. six years, and with Sears Roe- 
buck for three. He was educated at 
the University of Iowa. He has al- 
ready moved his family to Des 
Moines and taken up his new duties. 
CHIEF CHEMIST — W. J. Eva, for- 
merly associated with the Winnipeg 
laboratory of the Board of Grain 
Commissioners, resigned recently to 
become chief chemist for the St. 
Lawrence Flour Mills Co., Ltd., Mon- 
treal. 
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WALTER D. EBINGER, HEAD 
OF N. Y. BAKERY FIRM, DIES 


New York, N. Y.—Walter D. Eb- 
inger, president of the Ebinger Bak- 
ing Co., Brooklyn, N. Y., died sud- 
denly on July 25. Mr. Ebinger had 
started out to his golf club, but be- 
came ill and returned home, where 
he died the following morning. Mr. 
Ebinger was president of the Bakers’ 
Club in 1940, and had done much 





The Late Walter D. Ebinger 


work for the baking industry in 
Washington during the war years. 
Funeral services were held for him 
in the Church of the Holy Trinity, 
Brooklyn, and burial was private in 
Greenwood Cemetery, Brooklyn. 


DEATHS 


John Henry Eversole, 78, former 
grain broker, died July 17 in a 
Springfield hospital after a lingering 
illness. He had lived in Champaign 
more than 30 years. He had owned 
and operated grain elevators at May- 
view, Potomac and Sublette, and, 
when he moved to Champaign, he 
became a grain commission mer- 
chant. He was a member of the Chi- 
cago Board of Trade. 











Charles B. Wright, owner of a re- 
tail bakery at Canton, IIll., died July 
13, after a long illness. He entered 
the baking business about a year and 
a half ago. Before that he was in 
charge of the experimental bakery 
of Bowman Dairy Co., Chicago. He 
had also been with Wilson & Co. for 
several years in a similar capacity. 


James J. Tobin, 85, died at his 
home in Alton, Ill., July 15, after a 
two-week illness. He worked for the 
Drummond Tobacco factory, and then 
with the Stanard-Tilton Milling Co. 
He became a miller and, when he re- 
tired in 1936, had been with the 
Stanard company for 54 years. 


Mrs. Martha Hart, of North Ben- 
nington, Vt., mother of Mrs. Carolyn 
Pfizenmayer, died July 27. Mrs. Pfiz- 
enmayer is the wife of Capt. Fred W. 
Pfizenmayer, purchasing office, Q.M. 
Depot, Chicago, on leave with the 
army from the Continental Baking 
Co., New York. 


E. Reinhold Hoenzsch, 67, bakery 
foreman for the National Biscuit Co. 
for 40 years, died recently at his 
home in Albany, N. Y., after a long 
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illness. A native of Germany, he 
worked for the company in Buffalo 
before moving to Albany 35 years 
ago. 


Edward E. Ingalls, known by bak- 
ers throughout New England as “the 
bean king,” died July 10 in Boston, 
Mass., aged 89. He had been active 
in the food selling business for over 
50 years, until he retired about a 
year ago. 


Alex Henriksen, 43, for the last 
13 years owner and operator of Hen- 
riksen’s Bakeries at Upton and in 
West Racine, Wis., died July 9, from 
the effects of a cerebral hemorrhage. 
He was a native of Copenhagen, Den- 
mark. 


Rev. W. Oliver Brackett, Jr., 44, 
Lake Forest, Ill., died July 26. He 
was the son of W. O. Brackett, Sr., 
Fort Worth, and a brother of John C. 
Brackett, Kansas City, both of whom 
are in the grain business. 

Alex Hendricksen, owner of Hen- 
dricksen’s Bakeries, Racine, Wis., died 
recently in St. Luke’s Hospital as a 
result of a cerebral hemorrhage. He 
was 43 years old. 


Tiernam Wilson Luck, salesman for 
Pillsbury Mills, Inc., died July 22 at 
his residence at Glen Allen, Va. 








WITH THE ARMED 
SERVICES 


OG GGG Gg 


Lt. Col. Howard I. MeMillan is 
back at his old job in Minneapolis 
as president of the Osborne-McMil- 
lan Elevator Co., after two and a half 
years’ service in the army. He was 
chief of the allocations branch of 
the army service forces storage di- 
vision in Washington and, since his 
discharge last April, has made a 60- 
day inspection trip for the war de- 
partment in Europe. From his ob- 
servations, he is convinced that lack 
of transportation facilities will be 
the biggest handicap that will have 
to be overcome in supplying the lib- 
erated areas with necessary food- 
stuffs. Mr. McMillan also has been 
re-elected a director of the First Na- 
tional Bank of Minneapolis, a post he 
resigned when he entered the army. 

* 

Capt. Wiliam A. Hefler, Jr.. Army 
Air Corps, eldest son of the head of 
White House Bakeries, Inc., Boston, 
is on a 30-day furlough with his 
parents in Milton, Mass. Capt. Hef- 
ler is home from the European thea- 
ter, where he completed 35 bombing 
missions. He holds the Distinguished 


Flying Cross. He is awaiting as- . 


signment to further duty. 
* 


Lt. Rondal M. Huffman of the 
army, employed at the Millers Na- 
tional Federation, Chicago, in 1940 
and early 1941, called at the office 
July 27. He served 22 months in 
Europe with the Second Division and 
has five battle stars and several dec- 
orations. Before redeployment he is 
home on a 30-day leave. 

* 

Lt. Col. George W. P. Heffelfinger, 
executive officer at Ladd field, Fair- 
banks, Alaska, is expected back in 
Minneapolis soon, and will resume 
his position as vice president of F. 
H. Peavey & Co., in charge of Ca- 
nadian operations. 
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INJURED AT CAMP 


New York, N. Y. William. Morris, 
son of Cliff H. Morris, well-known 


New York flour broker, was seriously 
injured July 23 when thrown from a 
horse. He was riding at Camp Green- 
kill, near Port Jarvis, N. Y. Mr. and 
Mrs. Morris were out of the city on 
vacation at the time of the accident, 
but went to the camp immediately 
and were able to bring their son to 
New York by ambulance. He is now 
in Roosevelt Hospital in this city, 
where he will be for the next several 
weeks. He suffered a fractured hip 
in the accident but the doctors have 
assured his parents that there will 
be no permanent injury. 

BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE 
GENERAL MILLS PRESIDENT 

EXPECTS EXPANSION PERIOD 

Minneapolis, Minn. Addressing 
field executives at a meeting here, 
Harry A. Bullis, president of General 
Mills, Ine., said he believes the com- 
pany is about to embark ‘on the 
largest, most important and most re- 
sponsible period of expansion in its 
very brief history of 17 years.”’ 

It is essential, he told the operat- 
ing board, to maintain a sense of bal- 
ance and to go forward aggressively 
with all the company’s proved enter- 
prises, at the same time that new ac- 
tivities are undertaken. 

Mr. Bullis believes national pro- 
ductivity will rise sharply. Referring 
to Dr. Sumner Schlicter’s statement 
that a productivity increase of 15% 
in each 10-year period is what is 
needed to reach a level of national 
income approximating $275,000,000,- 
000 by 1970, Mr. Bullis said: 

“This is a reasonably attainable re- 
quirement if all groups co-operate, 
because in the decade of the 1920's 
our productivity increase did not fall 
below 30%, which is twice as high 
as the 15% required to attain a na- 
tional income of $275,000,000,000 in 
25 years. If that reasonable pro- 
ductivity increase could be main- 
tained for a quarter of a century, the 
burden of federal debt could be cut 
in two.” 

——BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE—— 
NEW GROCERY FIRM 

New York, N. Y.—The Roseanne 
Grocery Co., Inc., with a maximum 
capital of $50,000, has been chartered 
to do business in Richmond, Va. H. 
Claude Pobst, of Grundy, is president. 

















HOSPITAL VISIT — Pictured on a 
visit to one of the hospitals in Dutch 
New Guinea where she is stationed 
with a WAC detachment is Sgt. 
Elizabeth Reynolds, second from the 
right. Sgt. Reynolds, who works in 
the shipping section of the depot, has 
been in Hollandia since last Novem- 
ber. “But don’t get any ideas that 
this is a city,’ she writes, “because 
it is just a little wider spot in the 
road our boys cut through the jungle. 
Fellows who came here before the 
war said there were a few huts 
around and a chapel, but that is all 
gone now, and the army and navy 
hold sway.” Before joining the armed 
forces, Sgt. Reynolds was the Atlanta 
correspondent for The Northwestern 
Miller. 
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A. H. ROUSSEAU, FISHER 
HEAD MILLER, SUCCUMBS 


Seattle, Wash.—Armand H. Rous. 
seau, head miller for the Fisher 
Flouring Mills Co., died suddenly 
July 22 following a brief illness. He 
was 34 years old and was one of the 
youngest head millers in the Unit- 
ed States. Funeral services were 
held July 25. 

Surviving are his wife, Geraldine: 





The Late A. H. Rousseau 


his father, Leon Rousseau; and two 
brothers, Raymond, now serving in 
the armed services in the South Pa- 
cific, and Alfred, a younger brother 

Mr. Rousseau entered the employ 
of the Fisher company while he was 
a student at the University of Wash- 
ington, enrolled in the chemical 
engineering course. Mr. Rousseau 
worked as night watchman, sweeper, 
assistant in the laboratory, and other 


tasks during vacations and week 
ends. 
After completing three years of his 


college work, Mr. Rousseau decided 
to abandon his chemical engineering 
course and study milling technology 
O. W. Fisher and Frank White, of 
the Fisher company, encouraged him 
in this decision and lent him $1,500 
to defray his expenses at Kansas 
State College, Manhattan, where he 
enrolled in the course in milling 
technology. He transferred his cred- 
its to the Kansas school and was 
able to complete the requirements 
for a degree there in two years 

After being graduated, Mr. 
seau returned to the Fisher company 
and worked in various capacities un- 
til May, 1938, when at the age of 27 
he became head miller. 

He continued his research projects 
in milling technology after complet- 
ing the collegiate course and, in ad- 
dition to being ‘‘research-minded,” he 
was a good writer. Many articles 
dealing with different technological 
problems connected with milling have 
been published in the Milling Produc- 
tion section of this journal and in the 
bulletin published by the Association 
of Operative Millers. He maint 1ined 
an extensive library of technica! pub- 
lications dealing with flour and other 
cereal products. 

Mr. Rousseau was a leading mem- 
ber of District 9, Association of Op- 
erative Millers, and recently com- 
pleted a term as chairman 0! that 
district organization. He was respon 
sible for organizing an annual essay 
contest for operative millers in Dis- 
trict 9 and served as chairman o 
the contest committee. 
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STATE WHEAT, RYE 
GOALS ANNOUNCED 


—_<— 


Committees Recommend 68,875,000 
Acres of Wheat and 2,572,000 
Acres of Rye for 1946 


Washington, D. C.—State wheat 
coals totaling 68,875,000 acres, and 
state rye goals totaling 2,572,000 
acres for harvest in 1946, have been 
announced by Secretary of Agricul- 
ture Clinton P. Anderson. 

The sum of the wheat goals recom- 
mended by state goals committees 
compares with indicated plantings of 
68,808,000 acres for harvest this year 
and is within the national goal of 
67,000,000 to 70,000,000 acres recom- 
mended to the states on June 29 by 
the War Food Administration. This 
goal would continue the high war- 
time production of wheat. 

The sum of the state-recommended 
rye goals for 1946 compares with in- 
dicated plantings of 2,096,000 acres 
for harvest this year and with the 
1946 goal of 2,800,000 acres recom- 
mended by the War Food Adminis- 
tration on June 29, 

The secretary expressed satisfac- 
tion with the decisions reached by 
the states on the first farm produc- 
tion goals set for 1946. The com- 
bined state goals now become the na- 
tional 1946 goals for wheat and rye. 
Goals for other crops and commodi- 
ties will be set during the remainder 
of the year in ample time for farm- 
ers to plan their 1946 operations in 
line with estimated requirements. 

The wheat and rye goals, with av- 
erage yields in 1946, are expected to 
meet estimated requirements from 
the 1946 harvests of these two crops 








IM6 STATE WHEAT AND RYE GOALS 
(In thousands) 
All wheat a Rye— 
Planted Harvested 
acreage acreage 
1945* 1946+ 1945 1946 
Indi- Indi- 
cated Goals cated Goals 
76 376 17 19 
90 90 15 15 
959 970 48 45 
1,427 1,438 80 79 
1,454 1,600 59 75 
1,668 1,500 95 130 
150 150 12 15 
M g 981 97 62 80 
M 1,127 1,190 132 175 
M 1,800 2,500 ba 60 
3,910 4,000 344 410 
2,284 2,300 31 40 
3.398 3,500 90 450 
64 75 98 110 
16,836 17,790 1,200 1,545 
71 70 15 15 
11 $25 20 20 
74 585 35 10 
\ 114 130 1 5 
539 600 33 35 
58 §25 66 50 
11 510 35 35 
2,780 2,845 208 200 
19 20 ee . 
‘ 255 255 19 25 
M 0 30 ‘3 ‘ 
5,779 5,800 122 140 
‘ 284 325 26 31 
,028 5,200 20 5 
S 11,470 11,705 187 221 
Ar 27 27 ‘ 
566 600 10 10 
1,727 1,850 69 30 
. 1,182 1,100 7 7 
“= 13,627 13,000 80 100 
- 4,156 3,900 20 71) 
. A 19 20 . oe 
v M 373 400 8 10 
D 10,000 145 250 
BC 1,000 36 35 
vtah 300 10 15 
= 2,600 20 20 
wv 300 16 20 
W 36,295 35,097 421 527 
U. § 68,808 68,875 2,096 2,572 
ter wheat (BAE winter wheat 
rt of Dec. 20, 1944) and all 
us W (BAE crop production report 
July 1945). 
wee mmended net planted acreage 
eedaa | winter wheat that is re- 
Washinee °Pting wheat in Montana, Idaho, 
ashington and Oregon. 
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and at the same time to keep a bal- 
ance with other crops. 

The state goals are estimated by 
state committees, including repre- 
sentatives of the Agricultural Ad- 
justment Agency, the Extension Serv- 
ice, state agricultural colleges, other 
government agencies and farm organ- 
izations. The goals are drawn up to 
guide farmers by balancing commod- 
ity requirements against capacity to 
produce. 

The 1946 state goals for wheat 
and rye, with comparisons, are shown 
in the accompanying table. 
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BAG GOODS MARKET 
CONTINUES SNARLED 


Confusion Over M-317A Provisions; 
Rumors of Price Rise by OPA, 
Two Principal Factors 


New York, N. Y.—The cotton goods 
situation for the bag trade continued 
snarled in the market here over the 
past week, and at the week-end there 
were indications that supplies might 
not open up for the better part of 
this week. Two primary factors be- 
hind a completely withdrawn position 
on the part of mills and selling 
houses were confusion over provisions 
of the new M-317A cotton textile dis- 
tribution order, and uncertainty as 
to OPA-authorized price increases. 

The price bar has particularly af- 
fected the bag trade, as sheetings 
were yet to be brought under SO-114, 
the order that allows adjustable pric- 
ing up to a 4% limit on increases to 
be made. Print cloths have been 
under the open pricing, which was a 
factor stimulating sales under the 
directive for sugar pockets and gen- 
erally against the AA-2X rating over 
recent weeks. 





Bringing even such trading to 

a complete stop, however, were 
reports circulated that OPA is 
considering across-the-board 
price increases on all cotton tex- 
tile items that will average 
around 7%. While this figure is 
disputed in the trade here, mer- 
chants are giving serious thought 
to the possibility of some gray 
cloth ceilings being raised beyond 
the 4% limitation under adjust- 
able pricing clause, and as a re- 
sult are marking time for the 
present. 

Bag manufacturers are yet to re- 
ceive their authorizations from the 
War Production Board following their 
applications submitted more than a 


month ago for ratings for cotton 
goods. In the meantime, they are 
securing only insignificant lots of 


spot goods, chiefly in the 3814-inch, 
64x56, 5.50-yard Class A print cloth, 
though there has been a trickle of 
Class B sheetings released from ac- 
cumulated production. In the mean- 
time, bag concerns are dipping more 
heavily into their inventories and 
there is growing anxiety as to the 
outlook for not only replenishing 
these but caring for fourth quarter 
requirements. 

The bag trade is reported booked 
fully for the current quarter, with 
production leveled off because of 
manpower scarcities to the narrowed 
supplies of cottons and burlap. Con- 
siderable resentment is expressed by 
bag men in this area over the re- 
strictions in M-221 on use of dress 
prints. Not only do their customers 
demand these types of bags, but there 
are considerable yardages in process 
that can only be disposed of for bag 
use. 

The burlap situation, while merely 
routine, has continued good for the 
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VITAMIN DISPENSER—This is the large size vitamin dispenser, now 
being distributed to the baking industry by the Special Markets Division 


of Winthrop Chemical Co., Inc. 


One thousand vitamin dispensers, which 


provide an automatic check on vitamin usage and accurate enrichment, 
will be distributed, according to P. V. Kolb, division director. 


These dispensers come in three sizes, Mr. Kolb explained. 


One type 


can hold enough vitamin tablets to enrich no less than 24,000 loaves of 


bread. 


“We felt for a long time that the baker could be helped if he were 
provided with a dispenser which would automatically check on usage, at 


the same time assuring precise enrichment,” Mr. Kolb said. 


“In co- 


operation with leaders in the field, we have developed just such a dis- 
penser, which is being given free to the company’s customers.” 





bag trade. Supplies are said to be 
ample and in constructions wanted by 
the industry. Discussion has again 
arisen over possibility of the govern- 
ment extending its purchase program, 
this time into the first 
next year. Probability is seen that 
existing shipping and ceiling condi- 
tions that make it necessary for the 
government to handle burlap pur- 
chasing will go far enough toward 
the year-end to make fall buying for 
January-March imperative. 

There was lively interest in the 
raw jute market here at the proposal 
made at an industry meeting with 
WPB that the allocation for export 
from India be extended into the 
fourth quarter. It was indicated that 
there should be a considerable de- 
mand by importers when the authori- 
zations are granted, for October-De- 
cember are the big crop months in 
Calcutta. Demand from spinners is 
increasing, and it is likely that the 
fourth quarter allocations will be 
fully taken. 

The paper situation in primary cir- 
cles here has remained stagnant. No 
appreciable benefit is yet seen for 
the bag trade from the first arrivals 
of wood pulp from Sweden. At the 
same time, the raw material supply 
is not regarded as improved because 
of lower shipments here of Canadian 
pulp. 

Bemis Bro. Bag Co,’s cotton goods 
index, a composite figure reflecting 
wholesale prices of principal cotton 
cloth used in bag making. expressed 
in cents per yard of cloth, is 8.39, as 
compared with 8.00 a year ago. The 
Bemis composite figure reflecting du- 
ty paid early shipment prices of 
heavy and lightweight Calcutta bur- 
lap expressed in cents per lb of cloth 
in 17.16, as compared with 17.74 a 
year ago. 

BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE 


IMPROVEMENTS PLANNED 


West Memphis, Ark. — Improve- 
ments costing approximately $80,000 
which include the erection of 20 grain 
storage tanks capable of storing 200,- 
000 bus, have been started by the 
Arkansas Mills. Permission for the 
erection of the grain elevators, which 
will be 18x50 feet in size, was grant- 
ed at a special meeting of the West 
Memphis planning commission re- 
cently. The firm is also planning the 
installation of new machinery to in- 











quarter of 





crease its soybean output 130%. All 
modern storage loading facilities will 
be installed during the erection of the 
grain elevators. The facilities will 
be capable of handling both truck 
and carload shipments. 


BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE 


OREGON PROTEIN SURVEY 
SHOWS FAIR DISTRIBUTION 


Washington, D. C.—The Feed Man- 
agement Branch of the Agricultural 
Adjustment Agency has just com- 
pleted a survey of protein meal dis- 
tribution in Oregon, where complaints 
had originated that this region had 
not received an equitable share of 
protein meals. According to the feed 
management branch officials, the 
study revealed that producers in this 
state had received exactly the same 
proportionate amount this year that 
has been made available for other 
areas. 

In citing this condition, United 
States Department of Agriculture of- 
ficials said that as long as the feed 
industry continues to maintain its 
fine record of equitable distribution 
it will be unnecessary to reinstate 
any set-aside action as was requested 
by producers in Oregon. The govern- 
ment study showed that producers 
in Oregon had received nearly 6% 
more protein meals this year than 
last, but it was admitted the heavy 
increase in turkey flocks and other 
consuming units more than absorbed 
this increase. 


BREAD !S THE STAFF OF LIFE 


PEAVEY PROMOTIONS 














Minneapolis, Minn. M. Lloyd 
Hughes of Grafton, N. D., and 
Theodore B. Schultz of Marshall, 


Minn., have been appointed assistant 
general superintendents of Peavey 
Elevators, Minneapolis. They were 
formerly travelling superintendents, 
and are old employees of the com- 
pany. The company maintains three 
general superintendents at its head- 
quarters in Minneapolis. 

BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE—— 
PLANT PLANS ANNOUNCED 
The Rust Engineering Co., Pitts- 

burgh, Pa., has announced plans to 

erect a pulp washing plant and power 
facilities for the Union Bag & Pa- 
per Corp., at Savannah, Ga., to in- 

crease production from 800 to 1,000 

tons a day. 
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U.S. FLOUR MARKETS 





THE SOUTHWEST 


Kansas City: With Commodity Credit 
and other 
bullish food news making it appear that 
st may have hit its low, big 
bakers rushed into the market together 
last week and booked enough additional 
ch 169% of capacity, com- 
pared with 67% the previous week and 





Corp. support of wheat prices 





the mar 


flour to re 





88% a year ago. 


At least five large buyers were in the 
market, booking from 30 to 120 days’ sup- 
ply and paying a rather wide range of 
prices. With mills well filled with or- 
ders and buyers still in the market, as 


the week progressed, prices became firmer. 


News from Washington about increased de- 
mands for the wheat crop kept the flour 


buying topic hot. 


Clears continue strong and demand is 
increasing, both from the regular clear 
users and the feed industry. It seems 


likely that this condition will continue, 





millers think, until the feed situation eases 


and use for blending is not so attractive. 

Operations are good, continuing at prac- 
tical maximum running time, with mills 
still behind in deliveries .from 10 days to 
four weeks. 


Quotations July 2 established brands 





family flour $4.15@4.35, bakery short patent 
» 2 29 





20a 











a3 standard patent 
ight grade 15@ 3.2 first clears 
@3, second clears and low grade 
@ 2.80. 

Seven mills report domestic business ac- 
tive, 9 fair, 4 quiet, 3 slow and 4 dull. 

Oklahoma City: Flour sales improved 
and averaged 50 to 75% last week, com- 
pared with % a week previous. Opera- 
tions averaged about the same as_ the 
previous week, 80°. Prices closed substan- 
tially the same as a week ago. Quota- 
tions, sacks, delivered Oklahoma rate points, 
July 28: hard wheat short patent flour $44 
4.40, soft wheat short patent $4@4.40, bak- 
ers standard $3.25. 

Omaha: Flour sales were up. slightly 
last week. Generally the trend was a 
continuance of that of the past week or 
two. There were some bookings ahead, 
and a few quarters were out after them. 
For the most part it was the same old 
problem, trying to keep production up to 
the demand. 

Production at the larger mills was on 
the usual seven- or six-day schedule, which- 
ever has been the regular policy. Prices 
continue at the level set several weeks 
back. 

Quotations July 28: family short patent 
$4.05, standard patent 75, bakers short 
patent $3.41 high protein clears 
fancy clears $2.95, low grade clears 

Wichita: Some of the bakery purchases 
of last week were large enough to bring 
total sales up to 200% in some of the 
mills, although some were as low as 25%. 
The average was at about 100%. Mills 
last week operated from 75 to 100% with 
an average around 88% Mills report direc- 
tions sufficient to keep them all in opera- 
tion night and day, seven days in the 























va 








week. 

Hutchinson: Fairly brisk inquiry, especial- 
ly near the close of last week, brought 
expanded bookings to mills Liberal in 
quiry came from both bakery and family 
trade and business was about evenly di- 
vided. Anticipation of a nearby drop in 
subsidies probably was back of the _ buy- 
ing, which was limited to small to me- 
dium lots. Shipping directions were too 
free for comfort. 

Salina: Demand for flour shows some 
improvement. Shipping directions continue 
satisfactory, with mills behind in deliveries. 

Texas: While there was considerable in- 
quiry from larger bakers last week, few 
if any bookings of bakers flour were made. 
Mills generally are well booked ahead and 











not disposed to take on new _ business, 
except routine family flour trade, and sales 


were virtually limited to the latter. Vol- 
ume was about the same as recently, 15 
to 20% of capacity. Prices are unchanged. 


zh 





Quotations July 28: family flour, extra hi 
patent $ a4, high patent 0@ 3. 
standard bakers, not enriched, under .44% 
ash over .44% ash first clears, 
not enriched $3.10@3.20, delivered TCP. 
THE NORTHWEST 
Minneapolis: Considerable spring wheat 
flour activity developed the latter part of 
last week. In addition to the customary 
end-of-the-month buying, there was evident- 
ly a feeling that the August wheat sub- 
sidy would be lowered, so both’ bakers 
and family trade buyers decided to antici- 
pate their needs, While no really big 
orders were reported, there were a good 
many 10,000-bag lots sold, and the _ total 
business done by spring wheat mills amount- 
ed to better than 200% of their capacity. 
The probabilities are that not all the busi- 
ness done was reported when this compila- 
tion was made. A week earlier’ mills 
sold 39%, and 109% a year ago. 
Surprisingly enough, mills that hereto- 
fore claimed to have all the business on 
their books they wanted, seemed. tc be 
just as keen about accepting more as 
were their less fortunate competitors. All 
a buyer had to do was to indicate that 
he was prepared to contract for so much 
flour, and he got it, even though he still 





Pa 














had considerable, bought from the same 
mill. But, according to all accounts, there 
was little price shading, mills generally 
holding for ceilings on patents. Clears, 





however, are not moving as freely as for- 
merly, and prices on these grades probably 
were not as firm as recently. 

Quotations July 30 established brands 
family flour, enriched $4.80@4.46, high glu- 
ten bakery flours $3.54, bakery short pat- 
ent $3.44; first patent $3.44, standard 
patent 3.34, fancy clear $3.24@3.34, fir 
clear $343.10, second -70@ 2.90, 
whole wheat $3.30@ 3.5 

Interior mills, including Duluth: Inquiry 
picked up the latter part of last week 
and some good sales were reported. More 
are expected the current week, in anticipa- 
tion of a lowering of the wheat subsidy 
for August. Shipping directions are satis- 
factory A very brisk demand for millfeed 
continues from almost every quarter. 


THE CENTRAL WEST 
1arket showed 
week and 














4 





Chicago: The local flour n 
igns of improvement again 
some mill agents and brokers reported a 








nice volume of sales Although buying 
was not general, those that did business 
reported orders of one and two cars up 
to good sized round lots Shipping direc- 
tions were good A special sales drive in 
family flour resulted in much improved 
business Deliveries also were brisk, Quo- 
tations July 28: spring top patent $3.50@ 
3.5 standard patent 10@ 3.47, first clear 






043.44, second clear $2 family flour 
51; hard winter short patent $3.50@ 3.57 
95% patent $3.40@ 3.47, fir 
soft winter short patent $ 
.264 4.06, first clear 














s 


ard patent 





St. Louis: A slight improvement in flour 
buying was reported by local mills last 
week. jakers and blenders bought hard 
and soft wheat flour for prompt to 120 days 
Prices on hard were 5@10« under the 
ceiling, while soft wheat was 10@15c under 
Clears are in good demand and are selling 





at the price of straights. Offerings are 
extremely light. Sales to the small bakers 
were few and far between. However, there 
were a few cars placed on the books in- 
cluding a_ scattering of small lots’ for 
prompt to 60 days’ shipment. No relief is 


in sight for the sugar or shortening supply. 
sakers continue to close for short periods, 
helping out the situation 

Central state mills report new business 
good. 4 better demand was on hand than 
ler 





recently. Prices were somewhat et 
on hard and soft wheat, being under the 
ceiling price. 

Quotations July 28: soft winter wheat 





patent 





nouncement 
ers came into the 
amounts Mills also 
their efforts to sell, and considerable flour 
booked. Some distributors 
the July buying is 
buyers will be booked 
Smaller buyers are 
terest, but conditions 
that trade that it 
what volume is being 
rye flour has been 
few days by mills 
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patent $3.98, cake flour $4.! 
family short patent 9 
95% $4.29, first 
winter bakers patent 
$3.57 @ 3.83, 
first clear $2 @ 3.3 
straight and 

Toledo: It was not known 
how much of a_ stimulus 
at end of July when 
pires, but many 
such an extent that 
cerned about making 
though they naturally 
of their regular trade. 
of them were overwhelmed 
ment of new crop 
very busy. It is probably 
that there are some 
buyers of § flour, 
smaller buyers, who 
the market, With 
ments for flour, which 
sively more acute, 
sellers’ market may 
are closing down, 
goods which require 
ing. The situation i 
tighter. 

Cleveland; Last week-end 
cided improvement i 
jobbers and _ bakers 
next 60 days. Most 
will be a reduction 





Although there 


shortage of baked goods, 
bakers closing for v: 
al of flour has been 

Demand for family 
sharply, as the extreme 
the arrival of fresh 
demand for bread 


Quotations July 





straight 





LASTE 
Buffalo: Sales of 


light, but the trade 
ume before the end 
count of an anticipated 
August. The mills 
and consumer purchasing 
eries operating as 
tions permit. Clears 
Quotations July 2 

3.80, standard 

15; hard winter 
tent $3.70, first 









‘rv short patent $3 
New York: Due 


August subsidy payments 
luctance on the part 
sellers to make commitments 
thing more definite 
tion, market conditions 
little change last 
ports of several substantial 
were undoubtedly 
found themselves in 
tion. 


The jobbing trade 


ing to the neighborhood 
was) particularly quiet, 
that many retail bakeries 
for a good part of 
shortening and manpower 
this situation. 
Mills have not been 
government and army 
are of a large part 
are trying to take 
trade as best they 
ment demand is 
them to do this 


As the time for 


prices. 
Quotations July 2 
$3.95, standard patents 
“ .65; southwestern short patents $ 
3.85, standard patents § 
§3.35@3.47; soft winter 





0a 


vania $3.554 3.65, Pacific 


Boston: Improvement 


was 
buyers 
market, 
$3.44, family patent 
straight and $ 





© $3.44. 
lower. 

southwestern 
shade 
easier, 
make 


basis. 


wheat, 


particularly 








southwestern 

patent 
85 @ 3.87, 
soft winter patent 
3@ 3.75 clears 
Philadelphia: The g¢ 
firm. 

over 


throughout 


seems 





flours. 





3.90, standard 
3.50; hard 
95% patent 
3.30; soft 


and 
in 
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are 


sales 





held 











ceiling 
bus) 
lower 
turned 


new 
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making 
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new 





rationing 


However, 
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mills 
unchanged 


blenders 














were 
the 


efforts 
rates, 
The 


flour 


the 
longer 


50c 


bbl 


vertised brands stimulated buying } 
instructions 
shipments 
Mill 
Quotations 





circles 
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the 
to accept 
picture 
Recent 
much 
earlier 


for a 


Other 


with 
and 


due 


928 


standard 


clear 


$3.80@ 3.85 


straights 


Pittsburgh: As they had antici; 


Large 
buyers 


ge volume 
protein 


a 
our 
were 
Low 
under 
Other 
on 
be 
higher 
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continue 
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A SUMMARY OF FLOUR QUOTATIONS IN LEADING MARKETS 











Week-end flour quotations, per sack 
Chicago 


5 























Spring first patent .......... 3.57 
Spring standard patent 3.47 
Spring ffiret cle@r 2... ccccsees 2 3.44 
Hard winter short patent 3.50@ 3.57 
Hard winter ® patent .... 3.40@ 3.47 
Hard winter first clear ...... 3.004 9 
Soft winter short patent..... 3.45@ 4.31 
Soft winter straight ........ 3.26@ 4.06 
Soft winter straight (Pac. cst.) ....@.... 
Soft winter first clear ...... 2.75@ 3.16 
en SE 4 ovatise oes & 3.80@ 4.05 
mare EOUP, GATE 2.0 cece 3.55@ 3.60 
BOmGrme, NO. Lode ves cee’. bone Bee 
Seattle S. Francisco 
Family patent .... $....@ * Pera 
Soft winter straight ....@. 5+ov eres 
PASE sscecvecesers -@. 60.60 M evs 


*Includes near-by straights. tNashville 
§280-lb cottons. ttHigh glutens. 





(cwt), packed in 100 Ibs (Canadian quotations 








Minneapolis Kansas City St. Louis 
Buco @ 8.44 Si cere ° $ oe $ 
@ 3.34 @ 
3.00@ 3.10 ovo 
Gl 3.25@ 
3.20@ 
2.85@ 
a 
@ 
a 
a snes 
es 6: soo @ B40 
~ Peer o++-@ 3.90 
@ -@ 3.99 
Standard patent— Seattle San Francisco 
Dakota...... ssh Birege ti « AAT 
Montana .+.... eee @. 6D ices 





prices basis f.o.b. Ohio Rivér points for soft 


winter wheat flour. 


per bbl of 196 Ibs.) 








Buffalo New York 
--@ 3.80 tt$....@ 3.95 
3.70 
3.45 
3 
3 
3 Tere Leen 
4, 4 1.00@ 4.40 
3.8 -@ 
3. ~ Peer 
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Toronto **Winnipeg 
Spring top patent{..$.... 5 
Spring second patent] 


**In cottons, Fort William 


prompt 
Cleveland 





1.40@ 
3.604 
ose e@.. 
.10@ 
3.90@ 
3.10@ 


-@ 


straightt 
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28 hard 
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August 1, 1945 


four $5@5.10; standard patent $4.85 











family abapad ss 
5: straight $4.60@4.85, clear $4.15@ 4.45, 
pote Orleans: The flour market is relative- 
jy quiet but has stiffened and inquiries 
are picking Up. There is a wide range of 
prices, due to premiums on protein wheat, 
Mills out of the market on hard winter 
nave patent. Prices in general are expected 

advance if subsidy is further lowered. 
Ouotat ; July 30: Spring wheat 70@ 
78 ¢ dard patent $3.45@3.50; hard win- 


3.60; soft winter straight 


$3.554@a 


PACIFIC COAST 


Portland: Mills are grinding to the ca- 


it their ability to secure labor to 
d flour. Some of the coast mills 
ul to secure labor to load out flour 


is they can make it, and have 
hut down occasional days to do 














thir but clear their floors of ac- 
u stocks. 
Mil ive old government contracts and 
nou mestic business to keep them go- 
¢ eks ahead, It is not a question 
r of production, but solely one of 
en protein is not the handicap 
n, for some protein wheat has 
ng through occasionally. 
On ns July 28: all Montana 
a n $3.60, bluestem bakers 
‘ opping $3.30 cake $3.80, pastry 
§ $3.08, fancy hard wheat 3.3 
at 100% graham $3, 
heat $3. 





CANADIAN MARKETS 





foronto-Montreal; Canadian flour mills 
re I to capacity. Export demand 
insatiable and when the mat- 
e for September is announced 
nadian Wheat Board, bookings 
be exceptionally heavy. UNRRA 
market recently, but few mills 
to accept any of this business 
e all they can handle until 
uestion has been settled and it 
to take orders for September 


onths Domestic trade is run 
steadily with few complications 
es are unchanged. Quotations 


patents $5.05 bbl, seconds $4.40, 
in 98's cotton, mixed cars 
mito-Montreal freights, add 10e6 


irtage is performed, or 
ernment regulation flour $10.75 
f.a.s, Montreal, August sea 
Wir heat millers are interested in 
rain, small quantities of which 
ming to market. The quality 
rly deliveries is good and it 
later marketings the grinding 
ld be a satisfactory one Do- 
nd for this flour gives indica- 
exceedingly active as soon as 


more liberal supply. Export 
held up awaiting an announce- 
Canadian Wheat joard as to 
of the equalization fee for 
our In the meantime, the ex- 
unchanged and the domestic 
teadily at ceiling levels. Quo- 
28: Ontario winter straight 
n secondhand cottons, Montreal 
r export $6.25 bbl, in cotton 
lian seaboard, plus equalization 


winter wheat is beginning to 


to market The quality of 
juantities delivered so far is 
esting now is in progress 


the province The price is the 
iotations July 28: $1.26 bu, Mon- 

which is equivalent to $1.12 

l ob. shipping points, according 


Winnipeg: Export business in Canadian 
rst ned at a standstill last week, 
difficult to confirm even small 
West Indies Domestic trade 
a good scale, and mills are 


ng to capacity. Supplies are 
ely. Quotations July 28 top 
ter ngs for delivery between Fort 
d the tritish Columbia  boun- 


cottons; second patents $4.80; 
nts to bakers $4.60. 
Vancouver: Flour trade in this territory 
t back into a dull routine again 
recent flurry, which included 
xport business in some _ time. 
ort a continued interest from 
of the world including Cen- 
uth America, but the pressure 
iness in the Pacific has been 
hat practically no tonnage is 
some time, 
re some hopes that further busi- 
Philippines might be expected 
he recent initial order for 4,000 
far nothing has been reported. 
new Russian flour orders have 
I ned here, although some wheat 
ng to the Soviet. 
mmestic trade, the bulk of the 
\ t flour is moving to the large 
erie meentrating on bread manufac- 


re smaller shops, sharply hit by 
‘ear a hortening rationing, are turning 
it m akes and pies with substitute 
bredi¢ Hard wheat flour supplies are 


ut soft wheat flour from Ontario 
ht and new supplies are not ex- 
| September. 


quotations as of July 28 on 
cotton 98's: top patents $5.40, 





rte tents $5 and vitamin B $4.50. 
Ont 

: ie try is quoted unchanged to the 
rade at 50 
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MILLFEED MARKETS 





Minneapolis: According to jobbers and 
distributors, the edge seems to be off of 
the demand, but, as far as millers are con- 
cerned, there has been no let-up in inquiry. 
The latter claim to be deluged with offers 
from every direction, and are able to accept 
only a small percentage of the business 
offered them, They could sell millfeed for 
a full year ahead at ceiling, but, so long 
as ceilings hold, they say there is no ob- 
ject in selling anticipated production so 
far in advance. Mixed-car buying is on 
the increase and mills want to be able to 
care for this more profitable business as 
it develops. Ceiling: $ 75 





Oklahoma City: An excellent demand 
for millfeeds continues with supplies inade- 
quate for demands of the trade. There 
was no change in prices. Quotations, 
burlaps, carloads for southern deliveries: 
bran, mill run and shorts $1.95 ecwt; for 
northern deliveries; $1.90. 


Omaha: The tightening trend of the mill- 
feed market is unabated. The supply is be- 
coming increasingly limited, and there ap- 
pears to be no let-up whatever in demand. 
Shortages in other feeds are being felt 
in the millfeed line. Quotations: $36.50 
ton, ceiling. 


Wichita: Insistent demand for millfeed 
continues and the supply still lags far 
behind production. Quotations are at full 
Wichita and Kansas City ceilings for both 
bran and shorts, 


Hutchinson; With bakers and feed mixers 
bidding, clears brought ceiling prices. Feed 
demand was widespread and all offerings 
were readily absorbed. Quotations for bran, 
mill run, gray shorts $36.50@ 37.50, Kansas 
City basis. 


Salina: Demand is exceptionally good 
With prices steady at ceilings and supplies 
inadequate. 


Fort Worth: Users are able to secure 
moderate amounts on bookings made pre 
viously, but no open market offerings are 
available. Quotations, ceiling, carlots: 
wheat bran and grey shorts $42.20, sacked, 
delivered TCP, in mixed cars $1 ton higher. 


Toledo: All millfee are selling readily 
at ceiling levels, $ ton, bulk,  f.o.b. 
Toledo, and no telling how much could 
be sold if it were available 





Cleveland: The feed situation is tighter 


than ever. Inquiries are coming in from 
all ources, Which only proves that feed 
is becoming scarcer each week It is im 
possible to make carload shipments. Quota- 
tions: spring bran, hard winter bran, stand- 
ard middlings, flour middlings and red 


dog, all $42.90 ton. 


Buffalo: The millfeed situation remains 


unchanged from the previous week. De- 
mand still is far in excess of supplies 
The trend continues firm. Quotations: all 


varieties $41.55, straight 


Buffalo. 


carlots, f.o.b 


Boston; No relief is in sight on the 
supply situation, Demand is increasingly 
heavy, due to scarcity of corn and rela- 
tive cheapness of millfeeds, Requirements 
of poultry raisers are increasing Mill pro- 
duction, while heavy, can do little more 
than cover prior commitments Quotations 
remain at ceilings. Spring bran, midds., 
mixed feed, red dog $45.67@46.17 ton. 

Philadelphia: Demand is good and _ of- 
ferings are light and far short of trade 
wants The undertone is very firm Stand- 
ard bran, pure spring, hard winter, soft 
winter, std. midds., flour and red dog, all 
$44.84 45.34 ton. 

Pittsburgh; Millfeed continued tight the 
past week, with demand still exceeding 
the supply. Bran, standard middlings and 
red dog all are very limited at $44.85 ton. 
Corn still is unavailable. Some barley is 
offered, Canadian oats are only item of- 
fered freely. Linseed and soybean oil 
meal are scarce and in demand Discour- 
aged users continue to place orders far in 
advance, with small hope of having them 
filled. 

Nashville: Demand for millfeed continues 
very heavy and offerings are limited. Some 
dealers indicate it is practically impossible 
to secure either bran or shorts, which are 
quoted from $43.30@44.30 ton, f.o.b. Nash- 
ville, ceilings 

Ogden: Millfeed trade continued brisk the 
past week with prospects not very good for 
relief, despite plants working to capacity, 
Mills are booked into September. Quota- 
tions: red bran and mill run, blended, white 
and midds. $36.30, carload lots, f.o.b. Ogden. 
Denver prices: $38, ceiling, California 
prices: $42.08, carlots, f.o.b. San Francisco, 
with Los Angeles prices up $1, ceiling. 





Toronto-Montreal: Production of millfeed 
continues at record levels. Home con- 
sumption is also at the highest point 
in the history of the trade. Exports are 
kept by restriction at about 5% of output. 
Bran and shorts are in liberal supply, 
but middlings are inadequate for require- 
ments, Prices are at ceiling levels. Quota- 
tions: bran $29, shorts $30, midds } ton, 
net cash terms, bags included, mixed or 
straight cars, Montreal freight basis. 





Vancouver; Domestic demand continues 
heavy, although down from the peak set 
early in the year, and indications are that 
this condition will continue. Dealers are 
finding difficulty in getting supplies from 
western mills, which are not interested 
in business very far forward. The result 
is that dealers are unable to maintain 
any stocks on their floors and are ra- 
tioning all sales Prices on a cash car 
basis: bran $29.80, shorts $30.80, midds. 
$33.80. 
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Our Laboratory 





is your protection 





We operate our research and 
laboratory service for both the 


we serve. 





millers and flour users 


It is a constant source of informa- 
tion for them, to make it even more 
certain they agree on standards and 


result 





That makes it easier for us to 
carry on our function of providing 
the proper flour from the best mills 


for a selected clientele. 





KELLY-ERICKSON CO. 


OMAHA, NEBRASKA 








LaGrange Flours .. . 


whether plain or enriched, remain the same high stand- 
ard, dependable flours that have characterized the prod- 
ucts of La Grange Mills over the half century and more 
of their operation. 

This quality pattern is not an accident but the 
result of painstaking care in wheat selection and care- 
ful milling. 


You can depend on LA GRANGE FLOURS 


LA GRANGE MILLS 


RED WING, 
MINNESOTA 











RED WING FLOUR 


Milled in Minnesota for Over 40 Years 
THE RED WING MILLING CO., Red Wing, Minn. 
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Member: 
Salina Board of Trade 
St. Joseph Grain Exchange 
Grain & Feed Dealers Nat’l Assn. 
Kansas Grain & Feed Dealers Assn. 


@ Eberhardt & Simpson Grain Co. originates its wheat 
from the area indicated above. Black dots indicate loca- 
tion of our own country elevators. Percentage shown 
in the counties is the amount of good, acceptable milling 
and baking wheats indicated in a government survey 
reported June 23, 1944. Very little change has been 
made since that date. 


EBERHARDT & SIMPSON GRAIN CO. 
SALINA, KANSAS 


MILLING WHEAT MAP 


This map indicates the percentage of wheat of good, 
acceptable varieties raised in the portion of Kan- 
sas where Eberhardt & Simpson originates wheat. 








Figures used in map taken from a 
Kansas Wheat Improvement Ass’n. 
map with data furnished by U.S.D.A. 
and Kansas State Board of Agricul- 
ture, June 238, 1944. 


This proves that our territory grows the approved 
varieties. Milling and baking tests substantiate this. 
We haye no terminal elevator. All the wheat we sell 


is strictly country run virgin wheat. We sell on Kansas 
Official Grades and Destination Good Mill Weights. 


VIRGIN WHEAT DIRE 


? Ow . 











ARCHER-DANIELS~MIDLAND COMPANY 


J. M. CHILTON, Mgr. Grain Dept. 
MILWAUKEE, WIS. 


GRAIN MERCHANTS Brraton.y. | 
Milling Wheat and Coarse Grains 


SAN FRANCISCO, CAL. 
OMAHA, NEB. 
MINNEAPOLIS 


PORTLAND, ORE 
DULUTH, MINN. 








HAROLD A. MERRILL 


1412-1414 Board of Trade — 
KANSAS CITY, MO 


Members: Kansas City Board of Trade, Ghee Board of Trade 








_ 
STRATTON GRAIN COMPANY 


GRAIN AND FEED MERCHANTS 
MILWAUKEE, WISCONSIN 


CHICAGO, ILL. ST. JOSEPH, MO. 


ee 


NEW YORK, N.Y. 








IF BUYING 
MILO * KAFIR 


MILL MUTUAL SERVICE 


FOR POLICY HOLDERS 
Mill Mutual Fire Prevention Bureau 








Phone—Wire—or Write 400 West Madison St. Chicago, III. 
Tran ERR sit UHLMANN 
FORT WORTH 1, TEXAS GRAIN COMPANY 


Operating 
KATY and WABASH ELEVATORS 


Kansas City, Missouri 


Handling ALL OTHER GRAINS 
and FIELD SEEDS 








ee 





‘ee 





SIMONDS-SHIELDS-THEIS GRAIN CO. GRAIN 





Storage Capacity 4,000,000 Bushels Kansas City, Mo. MERCHANTS 
hiineiciecansn 






















And all Market _— 
complete line of feeds, 


and hybrid corn 





Main Offices: Minneapolis 
COAST- TO-COAST GRAIN SERVICE 
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CANADA’S BEST FLOUR from the . S FINEST WHEAT 
WHEAT THAT IS Carefully SELECTED, Correctly BLENDED 
AND Really WASHED 





SINCE I8OI ia 
THE LEADING NAME 


a 














GLENORA 
BUFFALO 











— 
The OGILVIE FLOUR MILLS COMPANY LIMITED = sonma 


Cable Address 
OGILVIE MONTREAL i oe 
ALL CODES WINN MONTON 
USED MONTREAL CANADA MEDICINE HAT 





ae Mere Famous 





HE 
TONIK Wieay RTS 


D 
yita-B. WHEAT GERM CEREa, 








Mills at 












CANADA’S LARGEST FLOUR EXPORTERS 
















os 




















TORONTO 


TORONTO, ONTARIO 


Head Cable 
Office— Address— 
Toronto, ‘“Mapleshaw,” 
Ontario Toronto, 
Canada 





PORT COLBORNE MILLS—CAPACITY 12,000 BBLS. DAILY 


Maple Leaf Milling Co. Limited. 


EXPORT OFFICES: 
NEW YORK 


MILLS AT 


MEDICINE HAT, ALBERTA 

















VANCOUVER 


PORT COLBORNE, ONTARIO 
















MONTREAL 





The St. Lawrence Flour Mills Co., Ltd. 





CANADA 


Millers of Canadian 
Hard Wheat Flours 
“Regal” 
“Fleur de Lis” 
“National” 
“Daily Bread” 
“Citadel” 


Quality uniformly maintained for over 25 years 
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| WESTERN CANADA FLOUR MILLS COMPANY LIMITED 


o 
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“CABLE: LAKURON 


TORONTO, CANADA 


SPECIALISTS IN MILLING 
All Western Canada Hard Wheat Flours 


PURITY * THREE STARS 


BATTLE 


MAITLAND 


HURON 


PCANADA CREAM * STERLING 
GREAT WEST 










UNIFORM QUALITY GUARANTEED 


ed OUR MILLING CAPACITY 9500 BBLS DAILY © ROLLED OATS AND OATMEAL 400 BBLS DAILY 


PRA ANREP ETE RE PRS eT Im ANE es HS 


Courtesy C.P.R. : 
TORONTO, ONTARIO 


Beautifully located on the shores of 
Lake Ontario, Toronto, capital of the 
Province of Ontario, is Canada’s second 
city in population. 

More than 2,000 peace-time industries, 
greatly increased during the war, give 
Toronto industrial importance second to 
none. 


The University of Toronto, numerous 
schools, Osgoode Hall, the Royal Ontario 
Museum, the Art Gallery and numerous 
other important institutions contribute 
to Toronto's leadership as a cultural and 
educational centre. 


A city of homes, beautiful streets, 
scenic ravines and parks, home of the 
famous Canadian National Exhibition 
and gateway to Ontario’s playgrounds, 
Toronto is ever popular to tourists from 
Canada and the U.S.A. 
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GREAT STAR FLOUR MILLS, Ltd. 


-VERKING”’ 


e Address: '*'WoLMAcs” 


Successors to Wolverton Flour Mills Co., Ltd. 
Canadian Spring and Winter Wheat Flour 


“GREAT STAR” 


“WOLF” 





“KEYSTONE” 
ST. MARY’S, ONTARIO, CANADA 


Exporters 
Flour. 





SULLIVAN & KENNEDY 


Members: Toronto Board of Trade 
Winnipeg Grain Exchange 


Feed. Seed Grain. 
Our Specialty: Alfalfa Meal 
TORONTO 1, CANADA 


Screenings. 














ae 


LAKESIDE MILLING COMPANY, Ltd. 
“BLOSSOM of CANADA” 


“YORK” “NORDIC” 


TORONTO, CANADA 
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Wisconsin Rye Flour 


We Specialize in Dark Varieties 


Frank JAEGER MILuINnG Co. 
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CHOICEST CANADIAN Hard Spring Wheat 


and perfect milling facilities have placed our products in the van. 
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“WOODLAND” 
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THE DOMINION FLOUR MILLS, LTp. 


Cable Address: 


“DOMFLOUR"” 
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“Sweet Cream” 
“Very Best” 


Quality Flours 
W. J. JENNISON CO. 


MINNEAPOLIS, MINN. 
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SPILLERS LIMITED 
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Millers of the 
HIGHEST QUALITY FLOUR 
and Manufacturers of 


PROVENDER 42% BALANCED 
RATIONS 
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London 
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WINNIPEG 
Export Offices - MONTREAL and VANCOUVER 
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Merchants Shippers and Exporters 





* CANADA 


“JAMESRICH” 











Export Flour 
INSURANCE 


‘*All Risks’’ 


Special Service to Flour Mills on 
Export and Domestic 
Ocean and Lake Insurance 
and Transportation 


Thirty-Five Years’ Experience in 
Export Flour Handling 


Western Assurance 
Company 
TORONTO, CANADA 
F. C. THOMPSON CO., LTD. 
Canadian Agents 
Royal Bank Bldg., Toronto, Canada 
APPLETON & COX, INC., 


American Agents 
111 John Street, New York 








R.« G.. PRALESE 


Exporter 


FLOUR, CEREALS, FEEDS 


68 King Street, Eust 
TORONTO, CANADA 








Grain Shippers 


Domestic and Export 


TORONTO ELEVATORS 
Toronto 


Canada 











COATSWORTH & COOPER 


LIMITED 


Grain and 
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Exporters 
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Realism Needed in Canada’s Plans 


For Postwar International Trade 


By A. H. BatLey 


Canadian Manager of THE NortHWESTERN MILLER 


Toronto, Ont.—In the light of cur- 
rent discussions as to the future of 
Canadian foreign trade in such prod- 
ucts as wheat, flour, meats and other 
foodstuffs it is to be hoped that pro- 
ducers of these commodities will set- 
tle down soon to a realistic study of 
the problems involved. The mistakes 
of the last postwar period must not 
be repeated. They would be fatal 
for the farming industry and disas- 
trous for the country as a whole. 

It will be remembered by many 
that western wheat growers of that 
day drew from their war experiences 
the conclusion that wheat, for in- 
stance, could be held at something 
like the prices established during the 
war regardless of general economic 
conditions in the countries where 
their grain would have to be sold. 
Many had in hind $2 bu for western 
spring wheat at Fort William and 
declared that no less would be ac- 
ceptable to them. On this basis po- 
litical policies were worked out and 
the government of the day did 
nothing to point out the fallacy of 
such _ policies. Consequently, this 
country rode through the inflation 
period which followed the war with 
the idea fixed in its mind that high 
prices for wheat had come to stay. 

Unfortunately for the wheat grow- 
ers of the west, Canada did not ad- 
just her customs tariff on incoming 
goods to correspond with this esti- 
mate as to what wheat should be 
worth in terms of international trade, 
with the result that as soon as they 
were free from the compulsion to 
take wheat at Canadian prices most 
of the buyers disappeared. Canada 
was not buying anything worth while 
from its wheat consuming customers 
and trade with them was purely a 
one-way business. Viewed from this 
distance in time it is obvious that 
nothing else was to be expected. 
However, it took this country a long 
time to discover what had happened 
to her markets for wheat and a much 
longer time to realize what had to 
be done if the business was to be 
recovered. 

The day of enlightenment is now 
here and a priceless opportunity to 
undo the mischief of the disastrous 
1930’s has come. Another war drove 
home the truth and this is now obvi- 
ous to all who give serious thought 
to the subject. It will be useless for 
those who still believe it possible for 
Canada to control prices for wheat 
to resort to subsidies, guaranteed 
prices or controlled production as a 
means of evading readjustment. 
Nothing like that will work now. 
Wheat must find its price level in 
relation to all other things which 
enter into international trade. Goods 
must be taken in payment for wheat 


shipped abroad and prices will he 
governed by the production costs of 
goods taken in exchange. Curren- 
cies will be brought into a commion 
relationship with each other and he 
set-up under which exchange of gods 
is carried on will be equivalent to 
barter. Canada has nothing to {ar 
from participation in a system of 
world-wide trade based on conditi \ns 
of this kind. 








BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE 


BAKERY CLOSING POSTERS 
OFFERED SOUTHERN BAKERS 


Atlanta, Ga.—Printed store closing 
signs, with space for insertion of ‘he 
proper dates, are being offered to 
members at 25c each by the South- 
ern Bakers Association, 161 Spring 
St. N.W., Atlanta. The signs explain 
the reason for the closing, poiniing 
out that a decrease in rationed allot- 
ments of sugar and fats has made it 
impossible to maintain full pro 
tion. 





BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE—— 


SPARE THE COOK 

Chicago, Ill.—Spare the cook in the 
kitchen on hot summer days and in- 
ject novelty into porch suppers or lawn 
parties with sweet and fruity breads, 
suitable for dessert as well as for 
brimming sandwich plates, the July 
issue of “Institute Ideas” published by 


the Wheat Flour Institute, recom- 
mends. “Institute Ideas’ circulates 
monthly to approximately 13,000 per- 
sons in professional food work. The 
three bread recipes presented (fruit 
sandwich bread made with oranges, 
dates and nuts, banana nut bread, 
and molasses bread) specify enriched 


flour and go easy on sugar and short- 


ening. For each recipe three sand- 
wich fillings are suggested. For 
breads, buns or rolls to be bought 
from the bakery other fillings can be 
used. One is made with avocado and 
lemon juice, another with deviled 


ham, hard cooked egg, and celery, a 
third with cottage cheese and stulfed 
olives. 





BREAD !S THE STAFF OF LIFE—— 


GUEST SPEAKER 
Trenton, N. J.—Miss Pauline Gir- 


ard, eastern field representative of 
the Wheat Flour Institute, w a 
guest on Miss Marie Maxwell's ridio 
program for homemakers recently 


over radio station WTTM in Trenton. 


BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE—— 


PLANT IMPROVEMENT PLAN NED 

Los Angeles, Cal.—Plans are being 
made for new plant improvemvnts, 
according to Fred G. Olson, Jr., man- 
ager of Olson’s Bakery, 1401 Griilith 
Ave., Los Angeles. 
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Winnipeg, Man.—Exports of Cana- 

dian wheat and wheat flour during 

the 1943-44 crop year of 343,755,320 

hus were exceeded only by the record 

i be of roughly 407,500,000 bus exported 














Canadian Exports of Wheat and Flour 
in 1943-44 Exceeded Only Once Before 


The figures follow: 


Distribution—by Countries of Final Destina- 
tion— of Canadian Wheat and Wheat 
Flour Exported During Crop 
Year 1943-44 
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Buy and Sell 


CEREAL CUTTERS 


Through s 
Kipp-Kelly Rotary Granulators 
W A N | A D sy Standard the world over for cutting 
‘ small grains, wheat, hulled oats, etc. 
ee Meee 


KIPP-KELLY LIMITED 


THE NORTHWESTERN MILLER Winnipeg, Manitoba, Canada 



































os a in 1928-29. For the crop year 1942- Wheat ae Total 
“i ef 43, 1 total was penne ay pir and Peciy aos veh — 
, the -year average 240,868,795 bus, per bbl) flour 
es according to figures released last Country bus bus 
Boods week by the statistics branch of the Great Sritain and ae Ae , 
it to ee ee oa ow Northern Ireland . 26,575,976 114,521,914 
Board of Grain Commissioners ee Sahl 6.805 366 
ar The greatest movement recorded Sctotan Colonies ; 20,007 20,007 
m ol in anv one month during the 1943-44 France ............. Sere 286,268 
mone crop year was in March, 1944, when = French CS ss SS = Le 
11,815,967 bus were cleared. The fry...) 7.22..." a,s1a06 2849/1099 
smali:st exports for any month in Netherland Colonies. 119,630 119,630 
the month period were 22,215,056 Portugal ...... ; 28,710 6,771,995 
) bus, c eared in September, 1943. i ga Colonies. 
( 26 Tl iggest — ae in the meures Spanish Colonies 
rele 1 is the fact that in the distri- Switzerland 
osing butio. by countries of final destina- {7,5 * coo: 
f "te tion, eat Britain and Northern Ire- Mediterranean Ports.. 
1d to land s\ipped into second place, while ih pa EEA Tis lia 
outh- the United States took the lead as the British Ww. Africa. 
pring larges' customer for Canadian wheat. Wiperia --------- 0s: 
plain Fi the bulk total of 343,755,-  Iraq-tran 
niing 390 ; of wheat and wheat flour eect se eeeceee 
aliot- expo 1 from Canada during 1943-9 pravit 0210020010: 
ide it 14, { United States imported al- rot ta: amaneatany 
oduc most 150,000,000 bus of wheat for = yyuador 
home consumption and almost 10,- Peru ...... 
000,000 bus for grinding in bond, or \one“uela 
mor¢ an 46% of the over-all total. (country unknown) 
The United Kingdom took only 114,- a” ae 
n the 521,9 bus or 33.32% Egypt was Guatemala 
id in- third with imports of 15,132,527 bus, Nomduras ...-- 
vn or 4 More than half of this panama ..... 
ds, yta is in the form of flour. Rus- tise gal hee oeee 
s for sia Vi in fourth place with imports = cupa ie 
ly of 11 817 bus, or 3.27% Dominican Republi 
ed by Extreme care has been taken in spel PEO ics. cu 
ym- obtaining information showing the Bermuda 
Bard 48 . Mie soca iia ace Newfoundlan d 
lates final disposition of Canadian grain) Greenland ....., 
r- ind ur, especially through the Iceland ep ciies 3 
he United States ports, and only through 9 “",.8. Mew oe rr 
(fruit the « tesy and continued co-opera- umption 149,888,646 
S tior elevator companies, corn ex- 4 ne wines 
d. han chambers of commerce and is we wien 
ed the New York Produce Exchange, Total ....... -+ 60,589,670 343,755,320 
rt f has information been made avail- BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE 
id- able in such detail, the report stated. INDIANA COMBINING STARTS 
a Sedalia, Ind.—The first new wheat 
be CANADIAN HARD SPRING WHEAT marketed in the county this season 
wd Wo Wievatovs tn Manitona, was received at the Stephenson & 
of Saskatchewan and Alborta, Son Elevator July 12. Harold Young, 
NITED GRAIN GROWERS, LTD. elevator manager, reports that the 
ed Winnipeg, Manitoba wheat weighed 54 Ibs to the bushel 
and showed 15% moisture. 
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IT’S IN THE RECORD 
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in Hood Flour 


Mills Limited 


Mills and Sales Offices: VANCOUVER - CALGARY - MOOSE JAW - SASKATOON 
WINNIPEG »- TORONTO + HUMBERSTONE - MONTREAL - MONCTON 
EASTERN EXPORT OFFICE: MONTREAL + ORIENTAL EXPORT OFFICE: VANCOUVER 
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Army Bakers in Pacific Carry on 
Despite All Variety of Adversity 


Plenty of bread for his men is one 
of the things that Gen. Walter Krueg- 
er, commanding the Sixth Army in 
the Pacific, insists must be available 
to satisfy the American soldier’s de- 
sire for the staff of life. And the 
QM bakers have been fulfilling that 
demand, according to a report from 
Brig. Gen. Charles Lehner, quarter- 
master of the Sixth Army, who re- 
lates some of the difficulties faced. 

The quartermaster bakers have 
operated under every kind of adverse 
conditions since they went overseas. 
They have had to invent some things 
to get around shortages and they 
have been under fire, but they have 
done their jobs. 

Their first operation after leaving 
Australia was on Kiriwina Island. It 
was here that, confronted with a 
dwindling yeast supply, a sergeant 
made a ferment from coconut milk 
and it worked. At Saidor, on the 
coast of New Guinea, the bakery 
platoon could not find water, so they 
dug their own well, striking water 
at 20 feet. Subsequently most bak- 
ery units set up water systems of 
their own. 

Then came the Admiralty Islands, 
considered the “Garden Spot” of the 
Southwest Pacific. Here the bakers 
assembled a prefabricated building, 
cemented the floor, tinned the roof, 
and screened the sides. This bakery 
had many modern conveniences such 
as dough troughs on wheels, a steam 
box, and air conditioning. Recently 
the company transferred to another 
part of the Pacific, and painted 
across the large sign in front of the 
old bakery were these words: “Closed, 
Gone to War.” 

On Biak Island, a bakery unit ex- 
perienced for the first time strafing 
by a Jap plane. Operating on a 24- 
hour basis, the bakers had to extin- 
guish lanterns, cover oven burners 
and dash for their fox holes. The 
Jap planes drilled holes in every 
oven, forcing a shutdown of opera- 
tions. By dawn next day, the pla- 
toon commander was arranging for 
a portable welding machine, and by 
afternoon the bakery was doing busi- 
ness as usual. 


Delivery methods were diffic 
times. In New Guinea, the 
Army was going into Aitape, 
bread was dropped from the a 
supply the front line troops. 
this operation, the bakers pro 
the old field loaf of four pound 
packed the bread in tin cans \ 
helped to absorb the landing sg 

On Leyte, rains made the 
impassable and so an LVT, Ma 
commonly known as “the But 
was used to carry the bread fro 
storage tent to a place accessib 
trucks. On another part of t 
land, bread was carried up a ri 
peak on the backs of Filipinos 1 
men holding a hill which comm 
a valley where the Japs were 
eted. 

On Morotai, the bakery unit 
in on D plus 1, which general] 
been too early for a bakery wu 
land. The bakers don’t wast« 
time, however. On Arawe, brea 
coming from the ovens the s 
day after the bakery compan) 
equipment were landed from an 
As the fighting front shifts 
Quartermaster bakers move 
along, continuing to give fron 
troops necessary bread. 


——-BREAD 1S THE STAFF OF LIFE- 


AIB’S “BREAD AND MEAT’ 


ENTERS SECOND PRINT 


Chicago, Ill.—The demand fi 
booklet, Bread and Meat, pr 
by the consumer service depai 
of the American Institute of B 
has been so great that the first 
ing of 100,000 has been exha 
The second printing is now bei 
tributed. 


“BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE— 





EKCO BUYS PROPERTY 
Chicago, IllPresident L« 
Thomas of Ekco Products Co 
cago, has announced the purch 
a five-story building at 31 M 
Ave., New York. As soon as 
permissible under prevailing r 
tions, the newly acquired pr 
will undergo extensive remode! 
provide show rooms and co! 
office facilities. 
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FAMILY PATENTS 
White Crest Red Crest 
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“Tell me, why are you so dirty?” 
“Well, I’m waiting for Squire Tate’s 


— 
a 99 party next week. Once every year Duluth Universal Pride of Duluth 
‘ ue / D) URA MBER he takes all the kids on the train to Duluth Reliable Apex—Extra Fancy Clear 





If! alo,” 


vi the city to go swimmin’ in the river.” 


the is- 

ee “Shame on you. Even at that, you 

rusged SEMOLINA war an a e e DULUTH UNIVERSAL MILLING CO. 
the FANCY No. 1 won't take you. How come you got Duluth, Minnesota 


ded . dirt 9” 
es Villed from Carefully Selected so airty: 




















” ; “Well—last ear—I missed the 
AMBER DURUM WHEAT | ,..."% y 
C \vent SEs me 
ty he adil For the baker who cares 
mit te AMBER MILLING Co. A farmer boy tried to enlist but 
bo aie MINNEAPOLIS was refused because of bad feet. SHORT PATENT 
( was Cable Address: ‘‘AMBERMILCO” Next morning he presented himself ’ EN 
second = again before the doctor. CHEROKEE oes Perens 
y and “It’s no use. I just can’t take you STRAIGHT GRADE 
1 LCT nc because you couldn’t stand _ the 
s. the Here Actually Is A marching,” said the doctor. “But, 2 
re PURE tell me, why are you so insistent?”’ = ey exceptional flours 
rt li :PRING WHEAT FLOUR “Well, doc,” said the boy, “I walked 
site 187 miles to get here, and I sorta made only from 
hate to walk back.” 
CERES selected hard 
, @® Uniform and Highest ¢¢¢ 
Quality. Location permits Two small boys at the Salvation spring wheat 
ITING choice of best Montana, Army dinner put their grimy hands 
North Dakota and Minnesota side by side on the tablecloth. 
or the : Spring Wheat. “Mine’s’ dirtier’n your’n!” ex- EF MM 
epared , I claimed one, triumphantly. CAPITAL LOUR ILLS, Ine. 
rtment RED RIVER MILL NG CO. “Huh!” said the other, disdainfully, GENERAL OFFICES: MINNEAPOLIS MILLS: ST. PAUL 
Baking Cap. 2000 Bags FERGUS FALLS, MINN. “you're two years older’n me.” 
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iusted, ¢ Md Sd 
ng dis- ROYAL FLUFF-EAT-A A wedding ring is like a tourni- 


quet; it stops your circulation. 
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It pays to pick the right cake ° 9 @ CGLZSEAS BICGS 
. , flour! Average flours really cost “How did the election come out in 
ee more than top quality flours like your district?” 
Chi ROYAL FLUFF-EAT-A, which . “Oh, crooked politics beat us. We MADE FOR SERVICE 
ol produces more finished cake per were offering $1 for votes and the EVERYWHERE! 
fadlisor pound of flour. You get a richer, other side came along and offered $2. : 
5 1t} moister, longer-keeping cake with It was certainly a terrible blow to iy a aga a ll 
regula ROYAL FLUFF-EAT-A. reform.” rae iim seneen, seam,’ 
: nd o¢¢ sleet, heat or crowded ware- 
, ete | VOIGT MILLING CO. Dear Sir: Please tell me what is ee al es ae 
Grand Rapids, Mich. Telephone 85991 F™™ the matter with my chickens. They fications. They can be 








go to roost apparently well. The 
next morning we find one or two of 


= DIXIE LILY them on their backs on the floor, 


| Sour withint an equal anpwhere stiff, combs white, and their feet in 


quickly and economically 
adapted to your product— 
NOW! 
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Plain and Self-rising the air—Dean Hundsdoerfer. Z a“ 
THE BUHLER MILL & ELEVATOR CO. Dear Dean: Your chickens are 2 : VANS — , HAMMOND BAG & PAPER CO. 
BUHLER, KANSAS dead 7 = = Paper Mill and Bag Factory: WELLSBURG, W. VA 


Southern Sales Office 
> Exchange Bldg., Memphis, Tenn. * 5 ¢ 








9 
A Noble who has been calling on 
> a widow about three evenings a week 
New Mill Completed 1936 


, “SLOGAN” hint sary hens asked why Pe 1 NORTH DAKOTA MILL & ELEVATOR 
A. Mederiiesl ‘Wiser tor the Bakar “I’ve often thought of that,’ he 


CANADIAN MILL & ELEVATOR CO said, “but if I married her where HARD SPRING WHEAT FLOUR 
Ei Reno, Okie. would I spend my evenings? + SEMOLINA . 




















— $o¢ . 
7 The advantage of being bald is ‘ 
RB T bl P) that when you expect visitors, all GRAND FORKS, NORTH DAKOTA 
rand rou es you have to do is straighten your 
»cktie. 
Maybe we can help you. For half mens ¢$¢¢ 
a century The Northwestern Miller N 
has maintained a list of flour trade- The self-made millionaire was ad- HARDESTY MILLING Co. Lyon & Greenleaf Co., Inc. 
marks used in the United States and dressing a graduating class. : . MILLERS OF 
Canada. The file is available for the “All my success in life,” he said, Quality Millers for High Grade Soft Winter Wheat Flour 
use of readers of this journal. Ask “I owe to one thing—pluck, pluck, Over Half a Century Plain and Selfrising 
us—we'll gladly thumb through the pluck!” Domestic and Export DOVER, OHIO LIGONIER, IND. NORFOLK, VA. 
cards for you. A bored but realistic graduate in 















i Po thw t SHilI the rear of the room spoiled his effect 
ye t estern let by saying, “Yes, sir, but will you er ee 
118 South Sixth St. Minneapolis, Minn. please tell us something about how BUY and SELL through WANT ADS The Northwestern Miller 


—_— and whom to pluck?” 
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EXPORT FLOUR INSURED ALL RISKS BY 


The SEA INSURANCE €0., Ltd. 


OF LIVERPOOL 


CHUBB & SON 


United States Managers 
90 John Street New York 








ORIGINATORS OF ALL RISKS 
INSURANCE ON FLOUR 


Policies of this Compan 
are held by leading millers 






Montreal, Canada 





Atlanta, Georgia Insurance Exchange, Chicago, Ill. 































Van Dusen Harrington Co. 
¢ Grain Merchants « 


BUSINESS FOUNDED 1852 
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A.E. BAXTER ENGINEERING CoO. 


Designers and Engineers for Mills, Elevators 
and Feed Mills 


344 DELAWARE AVENUE BUFFALO, NEW YORK 



















CONTINENTAL GRAIN co MILLING WHEAT FROM EVERY PRO- 
* DUCING SECTION OF THE UNITED STATES 

TERMINAL ELEVATORS ” Wem ” — ‘ i 

Y New Yor Nashville -eoris 

Caleage Columbus Chicago Enid Galveston 

St. Louis Portland Kansas City Minneapolis Portland 

Kansas City Galveston St. Louis Davenport San Francisco 

Omaha Enid Omaha Buffalo Vancouver, B. C. 

Toledo Buffalo Columbus Winnipeg 
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Abilene Flour Mills Co. ........06. Chapman & Smith Co. ......cccccceees 
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Archer-Daniels-Midland Co. .....+.+++.5 85 Commander-Larabee Milling Co. 
Arkansas City Flour Mills Co. ........ 62 Consolidated Flour Mills Co. ......... 
Arnold Milling Co. .....ccceeeeesvvscee 19 CRUEOUERE SEPRIE GO neti ees ceecess 
Atkinson Milling Co. .......csesceeeees 37 Corm. Pregucts BAIGS Co. ..kiccccicscces 
Coventry, Sheppard & Co. ....cccccccce 
Baker Perkins, Inc. ....--s++eeeeee eg ee ers ee eee ee 
Barnett & Record Co. ..eeeseeeees COMIN GCF WHERE COLD. co.cc cecticcesess 
Baxter, A. E., Engineering Co. ......--- Oe (ORUEN EREE, Be bes cc ccssccssvvisceass 
Bay State Milling Co. ......eeeeeeeees 69 Crookston Milling Co. .......es.eeeeees 
Belan, Mathew Cy. ..ceccseceeeresecees " Cee Te GO. bale e an desc es eneseeee.es 
Bemis Bro. Bag Co. ..sseeeeeeeeree 47 SORWNER: TUDO 5 :856:6.5.6-0:6-0:%.5 6 58,68 E OKO 40-8 
Big Jo Flour Mills ......-eeeeeeeeeeees 62 
Black Bros. Flour Mills ......+-++++++-+ 84 D Dairymen’s League Co-operative As- 
Blair Milling Co. .....ccccccccccvccces 64 WOMINATR BRB cnns6cceekokek once 
Blake, J. He .ecsecceececserceececceces O74 Davis-Noland-Merrill Grain Co. ........ 
Blodgett, Frank H., Inc. ...++++++++ee Oe) Sen ete nye Ais Ce do nal gi 5 
reer ee ee ree ee ee 55 De Lisser, ANGrew ....-.ccccecceccccee 
Bowersock Mills & Power Co. ....-+++ 64 ee a er 
Bowman Dairy Co. ..sseeeeeseereceees 46 Denver Alfalfa Milling & Products Co... 
Bowsher, N. P., Cow seeesesesseeeceers = Deutach & Sickert Co. .....ccccccccees 
Brey & Sharpless .........scesceccecss 73 Diamond Crystal Salt Co., Inc.......... 
Broenniman Co., Inc. ...+.seeeeeereeeee O4 Dixzie-Portiand Flour Co. .....scccecece 
Brownold, M. &., CO. wccccccccsccvcces Dobry Flour Mills, Inc. .........eeee 
Brown’s Hungarian Corp. ......-.- 77 ~=Dominion Flour Mills, Ltd. ............ 
Buhler Mill & Elevator Co. .....+++++: 91 Doughnut Corporation of America .. 44, 
ae Pe eer OS: . OW CUMINEL GG. iki i55 00 0cebaieiiccs 
Butler-Welsh Grain Co. ......sccceeee 66 Duluth Universal Milling Co. .......... 
Duncan, Wm. C., & Co., Inc. .......000% 
Cameron, John F., & Co. .....+..+- 67 SOUIPOOGY ROMGIUOE 26 bese sbsceesceceus 
Canadian Bag Co., Ltd. ........... 88 Dutchess Bakers’ Machinery Corp. ..... 
Canadian-Bemis Bag Co., Ltd.......... 89 
Canadian Mill & Elevator Co. ......... 91 Eagle Roller Mill Co. ............- 
Cannon Valley Milling Co. ..........++ 7 Eberhardt & Simpson Grain Co..... 
Capital Flour Mills, Inc, .............4. 91 Eckhart, B. A., Milling Co. ............ 
Cargill, INC. .cccccccccccscvvcssecvcecs 85 WIRAY PPORUGSS DOr 6 occciccccivvccccces 
Carr, PB. BB. ccccccccccccvccccccccccvces ee PEE OE, 6.5065 kek seesvcesocce 
Carson, Robert, & Co., Ltd. ........... 67 Entoleter Division, Safety Car Heating 
Centennial Flouring Mills Co. ......... 61 & Lighting Co., Ime, ........ errr 
Central Bag & Burlap Co. .......... oe BI SIs. 6.6.0:5:6:6-6:65. 6666 6.566 006500 * 
Chandler, Arther L., & Co. ..... eecccoe Evans Milling Co. .......++06. +benees 
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Cc. E., & Co. 
Mill, Inc. 
Spence & Co. 


Feast, 
Federal 
Fennell, 
Ferbo Co. 


Finger Lakes & Hudson Flour Mills, Inc. 


Fisher-Fallgatter Milling Co. 
Fisher Flouring Mills Co. 
Flour Mills of America, Inc. 
Food Research Laboratories, 
Fort Garry Flour Mills Co., Ltd. 
Fort Morgan Mills 
Franco, Francis M. 
Fulton Bag & Cotton 


1 Gallatin Valley Milling Co. .. 


¥ Garland Milling Co. 
General Baking Co. 
General Mill Equipment Co. 
General Mills, Inc, 
George, S., Co. 
Gillespie Bros., Ltd. 
Globe Milling Co. 
Gooch Milling & 
Goodbody & Co. 
Goodlander Mills Co. 
Great Bend Milling Company 


Elevator 


Great Star Flour Mills, Ltd...... 
Greenbank. H. J... & Cow ..cseeee 
I PREY Me CR 865 605.064 8-6% 

Habel, Armbruster & Larsen 
PROC MIIOINEOT, ENG, 6c s:cs6 06 sae 006 
Co he a ae 2 Aree err 
Hammond Bag & Paper Co...... 
PEE TO, in 554 660 oe b56 00048006 
BSRPGOSty MEUHHE CGi 66 édevcsé sce 
rearris Brom. & CGi, Meth. occrcsis 
Hart-Bartlett-Sturtevant Grain (¢ 
FAMESSOCMIEGE WG 660 66.80 6:0:6 06 e-eae 
Fame, SAO, TRG 6206005665066 
PEOUMC) BIOUP BES oc cccie cc veese 
Higginsville Flour Mill ......... 
Hoffmann-La Roche, Inc.... ..... 
Holland Engraving Co. ........ 


Hookway, F. E., & Co., Ltd...... 


Hubert J. 
Calvin, 


Horan, 
Hosmer, 
Houston Milling Co. 
Howie, The J. K., Co. 
Hubbard Milling Co. 


pemcer Bee GO. sce cccewe ene 
I Igleheart Bros., Inc. ........ 

Imbs, J. F., Milling Co. ..... 
Industrial Fumigant Co., Ine. ... 
Punhin, BHSIGER -B OGi 66sec cesses 
International Milling Co. ....... 
Ismert-Hincke Milling Co. ...... 


Frank, Milling Co. 


J Jaeger, 
Jennison, W. 


SA. > Sa a 
COWOH, Te They B&. BOM ccc csscacces 
Johnson-Herbert & Co. .......... 


Jones-Hettelsater Construction Co 


MINS... 6 052 


Co... 







Farmers & Merchants Milling Co... 
VOrGURpar BIOS... occ scccccess 





nt Co. 


Joseph, I. S., Co., Ine, 
Junction City Milling Co. ...... 
K Kalamazoo Vegetable Parchm«e 
Kansas Flour Mills Company 
Mansas Milling OCO.. ..ccssseces 
Paeee, Meee, BGM GG: isi skies 
PSUs eTIOROON GOs oi bcicsticssic 
Peety Eee Os. siiceiaie:sie e:a0s oases 
Kelly, William, Milling Co. ... 
Kent, Percy, PES Geis. TRC sick ss 
Kimpton, W. S., & Soms......... 
King, H. H., Flour Mills Co.... 
King Midas Flour Mills ........ 
Seams Deeeeee SOO. oot vcews es cc ses 
SRA PSHENTEE, BARy (6:6.6%.1045.02 000058 
Knighton, Samuel, & Sons, Inc.. 
Koerner, John E., & Co. ....... 
Eo CHUM RO BED 66ckc ccccccss 
—4 Lake of the Woods Milling Co., 
Lakeside Milling Co., Ltd....... 
Lee, H. D., Flour Mills Co....... 
Lever Boh, OG. iv tsaccsscawess 
Lexington Mill & Elevator Co.... 
RE, We Bip OO cst taccasciss aot oes 
Lynch, Merrill, Pierce, Fenner & Beane 
Lyon & Greemiest Co., WMG ciscccccce 
Lyele, J. C., Milling GCo....ccccse 
M McConnell & Reid, Ltd...... 
4 McKinnon & MeDonald, Ltd... 
og Se er ee a ee ee ee 
MOMOyY MME Co. cicessccacaees 
Maple Leaf Milling Co., Ltd..... 
Mardorf, Peach & Co., Ltd...... 
Marsh & McLennan, Inc......... 
PEONMG) DEUNMRS COs. .cvccccicccecs 
MEMEO TE OG. TGs 6c ccsicvcceves 
ROOPTitl, FROTORE Ms ccicccicccive 
Mid-Kansas Milling Co. .......... 


Midland Flour Milling Co. 

Mid-West Laboratories Co., 
Mill Mutual Fire 
Miner-Hillard Milling 
Minot Flour Mill Co. 
Monsanto Chemical Co. 

Montana Flour Mills Co. 


Co. 


Moore-Lowry Flour Mills Co....... 


Moore-Seaver Grain Co............ 
meorr, GUE H., & OOirccsccsoses 
Morrison Milling Co. ............ 


Morrison, Wm., & Son, 
Moundridge Milling Co. 
Myers, J. Ross, & Son 
National Cotton 
America 
National Grain 
Neahr, M. J., 


Council of 


Yeast Corp. 


Peter R., Sr. 
Ltd. 


Nehemkis, 
Neill, Robert, 


New Century Ge. occccscces Teer T 


New Era Milling Co. 


New Jersey Flour Mills Co........ 


BMGs 66.63.0000 
Prevention Bureau 


i Ee eee ee 
Nebraska Consolidated Mills Co.... 
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Newton Milling & Elevator Co...... 


Noblesville Milling Co, 
Norris Grain Co. 
North Dakota Mill 
Norton, Willis, Co. 
Northern Publishing Co. 
Nor-Vell Sieve Co. 

Novadel-Agene Corp. 
Nulomoline The 


O 
Pp 


& Elevator 


Co., 


Omega Machine Co. 


Thomas, Mill Co. 
Company 


Page, 
Paniplus 


Parrish & Heimbecker, Ltd. ......, 
Pearistone, F. B., CO. .iicrsissccce 

ga SE ey ae nearer ea eae 
Prerer BMS Gh. scvccsvccasccss 
Fraser, Chas, & C0., ICi.ossaceccs, 


Pillman & 
Pillsbury 

Pittsburgh 

Chemical 

Pratt, R: C. 
Preston-Shaffer Milling Co. 
Prina, Frank R., Corp. 
Procter & Gamble 


Phillips 
Mills, Ine. 
Plate Glass Co., 
Division 


Milling Co. 
Yeast & 


River 
Star 


] Red 
Red 


red “Witt BRINE COi iis cicccacs 
Richardson, James, & Sons, Ltd 
Richmond Bie: OG. ciccerciccsvss 
Riegel Paper Corp. .......... 
Robin Hood Flour Mills, Ltd. 
Robinson Milling Co. ..cescceesees 
Robinson, Thomas, & Son, Ltd. 


Co. 


Milling 
Seed Co 


Rodney 
Rogers Bros. 
Ross 
Russell, D. T., & Baird, 
Russell-Miller Milling Co. 
Russell Milling Co. 
Rutherfurd, W. H., & Co. 


S St. Cloud Milling Co.......... 
. St. Joseph Testing Laboratories 
St. Lawrence Flour Mills Co., Ltd.. 
St. Regis Paper Co. .....scces. 


Saxony Mills 
Schneider, W. H., Co. 

Schultz, Baujan & Co 
Scott, Mungo, Ltd. 
Security Milling Co., Inc.... 
Seedburo Equipment Co....... 
Shellabarger Mills 
Sheridan Flouring 
Shevelove, J. J. .. 
Shert, J. R.. Milling Co......6.0. 
Siebel Institute of Technology. 

Simonds-Shields-Theis Grain Co 

Flour, Feed & 
Laboratories 





Smith, Sidney, 
Southwestern 
Spillers, Ltd. 
Spindler, L. G. rerkon cere ere 
Spokane Flour Mills Co....... 
Springfield Milling Corp. 
Milling Co. 
Stanard-Tilton Division 
NT 2 '  a ee eeee 
Standard Brands, Ine. 
Standard Milling Co, 
Stannard, Collins & Co. 
Stivers, Theo, 
Stock, F. W., & 
Stonhard Co. 
Stratton Grain Co. 
Strisik, S. R., Co. 
Sullivan & Kennedy 


Swift & Co. 
T Tanner-Evans-Siney Corp. 
Taylor, Andrew, & Co., Ltd. 
Tennant & Hoyt Co. 
Tension Envelope Corp. 
Textile Bag Manufacturers Assoc 
Thomas, A. Vaughan 
Thompson, E. S. 
Tidewater Grain Co. 


Staley 


bs | 


Tobler, Ernst & Traber, 

Toronto Elevators, Ltd. 

Transit Grain Co. ..ececese 

SrieBtate BEUMRE CO; id ceccccéc 

Twin City Machine Co. ...... 

U UhiImann Grain Co. .......... 
/ Union Machinery Co. ........ 

WOLVOIIE FEE cocavsdccccntceeese 

United Grain Growers, Ltd....... 

Urban, George, Milling Co......... 


Valier & Spies Milling Company 


Van Dusen Harrington Co.... 
Victor Chemical Works 
Virginia-Carolina Chemical 
Voigt Milling Co. 
Vos, M. J., Haarlem, 


Corp. 


Holland 


Wall-Rogalsky Milling Co. 


Wallace & Tiernan Co., Inc.. 
Walnut Creek Milling Co. ...... 
Wamego Milling Go. ...cecccecse 
Watson & Philip, Ltd. ........... 
Watson Higgins Milling Co. ...... 
Weber Flour Mills Co. .......... 
Weevil-Olde C6,, THE iccccccceces 
Wesson Oil & Snowdrift Sales Cc 


Western Assurance Co. 
Western Canada Flour 
Western Milling Co. 
Western Star Mill Co. 
White, Bob 
White & Co. 
Whitewater Flour 
Wichita Flour Mills Co........... 
Williams Bros. Co. 
Winthrop Chemical Co., 
Wolf Milling Co. 
Woods Mfg. Co., 


Mills Co., 


Ltd. 


August 1, 


Ogilvie Flour Mills Co., Ltd..... 


ge: Se ee 
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This type has ferrum reductum as its 
source of iron, and when fed at the rate 
of % oz. of N-RICHMENT-A to 100 lbs. 
of flour, there is practically no ash addi- 
tion from the concentrate. 

This type is the same as Type 4 except 
that it is compounded to be fed at the 
rate of 2 oz. of N-RICHMENT-A to 100 
Ibs. of flour. 


CHM I 


This type has sodium iron pyrophos- 
phate as its source of iron and is com- 
pounded to be fed at the rate of 2 oz. 
of N-RICHMENT-A to 100 lbs. of flour. 
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For enrichment at safe yet econom- 

ical levels, N-A’s 3-Way Service 

offers extra protection: 

1. N-RICHMENT-A", with its 10% 
safety factor 

2. N-A Technical Field Service 

3. N-A Enrichment Feeders 





















And large mill inventories are un- 
necessary when you use N-A’s 3-Way 
Service because all types of N-Rich- 
ment-A are available for prompt ship- 
ment from local distribution points. 
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BELLEVILLE9 @ NEW JERSEY 


Represented in Principal Cities 





“Ask a hungry man what 


two and two make, and he will 
reply, ‘Four loaves’.”’ 


... Indian Proverb 


; GENERAL MILLS, INC., MINNEAPOLIS, MINNESOTA © MAKERS OF FINE FLOURS FOR THE BAKERS OF AMERICAI 








OF AMERICA 
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